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Then Strew Bright Flowers on every Grave 


DECORATION SONG AND CHORUS. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Words by Miss P. A. CULVER. Music by FRANK H. H. THOMSON. 
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2 The first clear notes the bugle blew, 3 To them be honor, earnest, true, 

Were special calls to them, And may we ne’er forget: 

And with their country’s weal in view, They died for me, they died for you, 
They went forth strong, armed men. Where hostile armies met. 

“tee Left fathers, mothers, sisters, wives, Come, lay upon each grassy bed 
"And children young and pure, A garland rich and rare, 

And held as naught their precious lives, Wherever sleep our soldier dead, 

That homes might still endure. Let them this tribute share. 
_— 
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TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


CHAPTER L 








THE sultry summer day was nearly done. | 


All the long hours since fervid noon had little 
Hester Graham been out in the green pastures, 
and by the edges of echoing forests picking the 
tripe, juicy blackberries, which an unusually 
“early season”’ had brought to perfection ; and 
now that the more arduous portion of her task 
was done, she had come to the shaded back 
door of her master’s pleasant country dwell- 
ing, and, sitting down upon the lower step, 
with her bare, brown feet resting upon the 
hard earth beneath, she proceeded very care- 
fully to remove the few dried leaves and bits 
of bark which had chanced to fall among her 
tempting treasures. 

In the large, bright kitchen just beyond her, 
the kettle was singing merrily for tea, while 


the notable housekeeper bustled noisily about | 


with a cheerful, energetic air, which it would 
Teally refresh one to see at the present day. 
But the child did not seem to heed these move- 
ments, or, if she did, had no interest in them 
or for them. A look of deep thoughtfulness 
had settled down over her flushed brow, and 
the manner in which she pursued her work, 
pausing ever and anon to glance absently 
through garden and orchard, over upland and 
meadow to the high, purple hills beyond, 
proved that her youthful mind was certainly 
hot occupied with the present, nor, it might be, 
with the past. 

Presently the sound of masculine voices in 
farnest conversation fell upon her ear, and, 
before she had time to leave her humble seat, 
the intruders stood before her. 

The taller of the two was a man just in the 
Prime of life, with a strong, stalwart form, 
rather inclining to corpulency, a frank, kindly- 





++ 


| beaming face, and a nobly-developed ‘head. 
His political contemporaries knew him as the 
| keen-minded, clear-sighted Judge Wilson; his 

poor neighbors as the generous friend and ad- 
| viser ; his family and dependents as the tender, 
consistent husband and father, the gentle, con- 
siderate master. 

His companion was at least ten years his 
senior, and quite unlike him both in looks and 
appearance. In size he was small almost to 
dwarfishness, with narrow, stooping shoulders, 
and a painfully hollow chest. His hair, which 
had evidently once been of a dark brown hue, 
was now plentifully sprinkled with silver 
threads, and by the sunken temples quite 
white; his features were sharp and angular; 
his thin, pale face furrowed by many a wrin- 
kle, and an expression of bitter suffering pa- 
tientiy endured hovered about his colorless 

lips and broad, high brow ; an expression which 
| one could not behold without feeling a deep 

and tender pity rising up in his soul for the 
wearer. But, notwithstanding all this poverty 
| of outward appearance, Car! Streikler was one 
| of nature’s noblemen. The inestimable gift of 
genius was his—genius beside which beauty 
| was deformity, and wealth as worthless clay ; 

so the great world was blind to his unsightly 
| shape, giddy fashion forgot his obscure birth, 
| his humble fortune, and bowing before him, 
| worshipped reverentially that power which at 
| its own mighty will could rouse the multitude 
to virtuous heroism or melt it to tears. But 
the public sentiment had grown to oppress him ; 
he had become weary and worn with this hand- 
to-hand conflict with Fame, and this was why 
he had left the scene of his continued triumph, 
this was why he had sought another and far 
quieter field of Jabor—for he could not wholly 
rest—amid the high, cool hills of old New 
Hampshire. 

“And who have we here, friend Wilson?” 
queried the old man, as his gaze feel upon the 
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child Hester ; she is not your daughter, I con- 
clude.’’ 

‘Not my own daughter,”’ returned the judge, 
in his pleasant, fatherly way ; “but shevis gen- 
erally a very good little girl, and is called Hes- 
ter Graham.” 

A look of deep gratification stole over the 
child’s face at thése simple wore’ of praise, 
and she gave her kind patron a smile of thanks 
far more expressive than mere words could 
have been. 

“Hester, Hester Graham,” repeated the 
stranger thoughtfully ; ‘‘it is a sweet-sounding 
name, and one which brings back a flood of 
precious memories to my heart. She is a rela- 
tive of yours, perhaps ?’’ 

“No, not even that. I never saw her till she 
came to live with us three years ago. She has 
no relatives, that she remembers.” 

“No relatives! Then she is an orphan, poor 
thing,” mused the old man, sadly ; an “‘orphan, 
God pity her! But you will allow her to be- 
come one of my pupils, will you not?” 

“I will try and arrange it so, most cer- 
tainly,’’ was the ready response. ‘You would 
like it, would you not, Hester?’’ and he turned 
towards her. “You would like to go to this 


kind gentleman’s school, and have him teach 
you many things which you have never yet | 
dreamed of?’’ 

“Oh, yes, sir!’ and the girl's eyes were all 


a-sparkle at the mere thought. 

“And if I consent to this, will you try to be 
very good and very patient, and do all that is 
required of you at home as well as you are 
able?’’ 

“Indeed I will, sir; was the sufficiently 
energetic reply ; and directly after she was left 
by herself again. 

As Judge Wilson had said, Hester Graham 
was an orphan; she had been one ever since 
her earliest remembrance, and, thus far, hers 
had been a hard, unpleasant life. Her history 


in brief is this: Bereft in infancy of both pa- | 


rents, a stranger in a strange land, she had 
been cast upon the tender mercies of the 

County Almshouse. Here for long, weary 
years she remained ; here she was starved and 


beaten and frozen until the good in her nature | 


was turned to evil; until one day, during her 
eleventh summer, when a tall, queenly-looking 
lady came and took her away from her torture ; 
until she was “ bound out’’ to the accomplished, 
the aristocratic Mrs. Judge Wilson. 

On most accounts her removal to Hillside 


was a fortunate thing for her; that is, it was | 


better than being herded among paupers. Her 
food, shelter, and raiment were better than any 
which she had previously received, her pros- 
pects of obtaining a passable common education 


greatly iniproved, and in her master she found | 


one kind friend, yet was her situation very un- 
desirable. Mrs. Wilson was all that the world 
gave her credit for being—outwardly/ she was 


| “ beautiful,” and “accomplished,” and 
_ thuch of a lady,” but a tyrant for all that, She 
| did ‘not feed and clothe aad educate 
_ for nothing,” potshe! and before long the littl 
| bound girl’s blistered feet and callous hands 
| bore ample testimony to the fact. Poor, poor 
child! there was many a frown and harsh won 
| and blow even; for her, But seldom one 
| of encouragement, one syllable of praise; and 
so she went on day by day, weary and faint 
_ hearted, and oftentimes praying that she might 
die and so be at rest. 
| She was not beautiful, this lonely Hester 
Graham, not even “pretty-looking.” Her fe. 
| tures were irregular, her skin very dark, and 
| her thick, black hair would persist in 
| whichever way it pleased, in spite of her vigor 
| ous operations with comb and brush. Buther 
| large, dark eyes were perfectly glorious! and 
the soul which nestled in their glowing depth, 
the light which flashed from beneath ther 
heavy, curving lashes would have done credit 
to the fairest face which earth ever knew, 
Proud, passionate, self-willed, there was cr 
tainly a vast deal in her nature to lament, yet 
many a gem of priceless worth hid away among 
the rubbish, for all that. 

Left once more to herself, on the wam 
| summer afternoon when our story commences, 
| Hester Graham’s thoughts did not turn int 

their former channel. Still was her manne 

quite as abstracted as before, but it wasadit 
| ferent sort of abstraction. There was no frow 

on the olive brow; no drooping, despondent 
| expression about the mouth ; but, instead, the 
| youthful lips curved joyously, and a bright 
happy glow rippled all over that strange, dark 
face. And so she went on smiling and dream 
ing till a loud voice near her exclaimed :— 

“Hester! Hester, child! hain’t you got them 
berries picked over yet? The tea’s drawed, 
and the biscuits spilin’, all on account 0’ your 
laziness !”” sf 

This speech banished her reverie most com 
| pletely, and, looking up, she encountered the 
| worthy housekeeper’s glances of disapproval. 

“Oh! are you waiting for me?” she inquired, 
in a half-flurried tone. 1 

“To be sure I be,” was the terse response; 
“and you ’re behindhand, as you allers be.” 

“No, I ain’t, Miss Flint; no, I ain’t,” sald 
Hester, briskiy. ‘‘See! I’m all done;” 
she reached up the dish of luscious 
very carefully to the large hands outstretched 
to receive them. ag 

“Well, if you ain’t now, it’s the fust time,” 
muttered the woman, ungraciously, a8 si 
‘turned back into the spacious kitchen, @ 
'which Hester directly followed her without a 
| word. 
Happy Hester! she was too full of pleasant 
| anticipation to-night to even resent injustice. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Tue first week of the following month found 
Carl Streikler domesticated in Judge Wilson’s 
family, and engaged in his new undertaking. 
In view of having so famous and accomplished 
i teacher as he, country gentiemen, who had 
before regarded ‘‘common schools” with a 
feeling akin to contempt, were induced to re- 


nove their sons and daughters from the neigh- | 
boring academies, and place them under his | 


instruction; so that the pretty little white 
shoolhouse on the hill, with its fresh, green 


Winds, and shaded porch, was soon filled with | 


all the students it could well accommodate. 
When Mrs. Wilson became acquainted with 
her husband's promise to Hester, she was highly 
incensed. 

“What! educate the common herd? Edu- 
tate paupers?’’ she cried, angrily. ‘“‘Out- 
mgeous! What are they, that we should seek 
wraise them from the dust? What are they, 
that we should seek to raise them from their 
proper level with the brute creation? Is it 
not enough that we feed and clothe this mis- 
erable brat, without placing before her advan- 
tages which she would no more appreciate 
than would the most filthy swine? or which, 
ifshe did in a measure understand, would only 
wholly unfit her for the station to which she 
was born ?”’ 

“No, it is not enough, Lucy,” replied the 
judge, firmly, yet kindly. ‘‘This poor little 
lonely child has been given to my care. I con- 


sider myself responsible for her future, and 


most assuredly I shall do all that lies in my 
power to render her a comfort to herself, a 
blessing to the world.” 

Finding there was no hope of changing this 
determination, the haughty woman discontin- 
wed the subject, and immediately after Hester 
became Carl Streikler’s pupil. The few op- 
portunities she had known had been thoroughly 
improved. She could already read and spell 


remarkably well, and write tolerably; so the | 


trouble of going over with these preliminaries 
Was spared her, and her teacher at once set 
her to tasks suited to her years and under- 
sanding. With all her plainness of face, all 
her deformity of disposition, Hester Graham 
was richly dowered, for the gift of rare genius 
was hers, her precious birthright. She knew 
this, too, and the knowledge was of incaleula- 
lle benefit to her. What if her more fortunate 
companions did iangh her to scorn? What 
though bright eyes, and ripe, red lips did sneer 
at her, and call her “ beggar?’ They might 

the hot flush of shame to her dark brow, 
they might send the barbed arrow of pain to 
her lonely heart; but they could not erush, 

could not even subdue her. Still she 
Went on resolutely day by day, doing all that 
Was assigned her bravely, cherishing her glori- 
00s talent tenderly, continually, as a mother 


| cherishes her “‘ first-born,’ and strong in the 
| conviction that some time she should be known 
| and admired as much as she was slighted and 
despised now. 
| Im every one sense of the word, Carl Streik- 
| ler was her true friend, ever patient, ever lov- 
ing, ever kind. Her genius was too near akin 
to his own to admit of his misunderstanding 
it, and, having once sounded the depths of her 
soul, having once made himself acquainted 
with the motive power of her young life, no 
| trouble was too great for him to take with her, 
| either by way of encouragement or aid. 

For three years the good old man remained 
at Hillside prosecuting his noble work, and 
_week by week the little “bound girl’ grew 
| wiser, and purer, and better; and hour by 
‘hour the hardy bud, so carefully nurtured, 
| brightened, and deepened, and expanded, till 
it burst forth into a perfect flower, whose 
sweetness and loveliness delighted all who 
beheld it. 

The period of her bondage was not yet ended, 
so Hester still remained an inmate of Judge 
Wilson’s family, while her teacher went back 
to the world which had missed and mourned 
him so truly. But her life had become far 
more tolerable than it was in the beginning. 
Her master was still the same friend that he 
had always been—only kinder than ever be- 
fore, if such a thing were possible. By her 
activity and good, sound sense, she had man- 
aged to find her way into Miss Flint’s heart 
(who, though somewhat crusty, was an excel- 
lent woman withal); so there were no more 
| eross words or sour looks for her from that 

direction ; and, by some freak of fortune, she 

had even wor her mistress’ approval. To tell 
the truth, the haughty woman entertained not 

a little respect for the young girl’s talent, 

which she had readily discovered ; she acknowl- 

edged her to be graceful and interesting, if not 
| beautiful, and then she gave a style to every- 
| thing she undertook, which rendered her ser- 
vices really desirable. So Mrs. Wilson treated 
| Hester more as a companion, and it chanced 

that she received many a bit of praise and 
saan a trifling attention and favor, where 





formerly she had known only harshness and 
| neglect. 


But, though her situation was so perceptibly 
improved, it was not as Hester would have 
| had it ; it did not bring that freedom for which 
_her eagle spirit so longed; it gave her no op- 
| portunity to try for the “laurel crown” of 
| which she had so often dreamed, for which she 
so ardently sighed. For this she prayed, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and for this she watched 
and waited. 

During Hester’s seventeenth summer, there 
came a visitor to Hillside in the person of Mr. 
Cleaves Bromley, her master’s ward, who yet 
Jacked some months of twenty-one, and who, 
| just for novelty’s sake, had determined to spend 
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the remaining portion of his minority with his | not. But, at any rate, she did receive it thus, 


guardian. This gentleman was not by any 
mneans to be despised on account of his youth, 
for he was young only in years. The only 
son of wealthy parents, he had been carefully 
reared and educated. Every accomplishment, 
every art which the best masters could impart, 
or extensive travel bestow, was placed within 
his reach; and, being moderately ambitious, 
he suaght most industriously to acquire what- 
ever kuowledge might render him acceptable to 
the world generally. He was very handsome, 
very stylish, and very agreeable; naturally 
frank, generous hearted, and affectionate ; but 
impulsive, and, unfortunately, fickle-minded. 
The first few days of his sojourn at Hillside 
he spent in hunting, fishing, and riding, but 
these sports soon became commonplace to him, 
and he began to sigh for something more agree- 
able. Just as he had become well confirmed 
in this mood, he met our heroine. What a 
happy occurrence it was for him, to be sure, 
he thought. True, her face was not regularly 
beautiful, but then she had “splendid eyes ;’’ 
there was something very striking in her ap- 
pearance, and there was no doubt that she was 
an unusual genius, he argued, so he at once set 
about making her acquaintance. Situated as 
they were, this was no difficult task ; and as 
Hester, though dignified and sufficiently re- 
served, was neither shy nor prudish, bis efforts 
were soon crowned with success. The expres- 
sive countenance and naive ways of the yqung 
girl pleased him greatly ; and when, after many 
hours of conversation, he found her dowered 
with an intellect which he had never deemed 
it possible for weak woman to possess, he was 
almost ready to fall down and worship her. 

Mrs. Wilson, who had no suspicion of his 
penchant for her, had already revealed to him 
her true situation ‘‘A county pauper! A mere 
bound girl!’ Why, for a time his pride re- 
volted at the bare thought. 
world say? what would his friends say?’’ But 
love was stronger than pride, and at length he 
concluded that he didn’t care what anybody 
said. Hester was better than the proudest, and 
he was not afraid to be the happy one to raise 
her to that position in society which she was so 
admirably fitted to adorn. Actuated by this 
impuise, he went immediately to the object. of 
his regard, told his tale of love frankly and 
earnestly, and asked her to accept it in the 
same spirit. 

Hester’s chief desire had ever been for love / 
For this her soul had yearned even more fer- 
vently than for fame; is it strange, then, that 
in her great loneliness she should find her heart 
grow warm towards the brilliant stranger who 
sought her companionship so eagerly, who be- 
stowed upon her attention so constant and so 
flattering? oris {it strange that, when he offered 


her that for which she had so longed, she re- | 


ceived it with joy and thanksgiving? I think 


‘What would the | 


| without one cruel fear, one dark misgiving, 

| Trusting Hester! The future stretched away 
_ before her bright and beautiful and enchanting, 
A stranger to the ways of the great, selfish, 
| grasping world ; a stranger to deceit and inf 
| delity, she little dreamed of the dreary hills 
| and gloomsome valleys over and through which 
her life-path was soon to wind ; little dreamed 
| how far off her “‘ promised land”’ yet lay. 


CHAPTER III. 


For a few brief, fleeting weeks Hester Gra 
| ham’s life flowed on like a sweet, untroubled 
'dream, and then, as if by magic, all was 
| changed. 
| The last week in July the good judge's only 
| child came home. She was a fairy creature, 
| this little lady Mabel, with her sylph-like form, 
| delicate features, peach-bloom complexion, 
| star-bright eyes, and shining chestnut hair, and 
| wherever she went her rare beauty received 
| due homage; but Iam exceedingly grieved to 
| acknowledge that this perfect exterior was by 
| no means an index to her heart, for, indeed, 
| the “‘gem’”’ was not deserving its ‘“‘casket.” 
, Naturally, she was an exact counterpart of her 

mother; artificially, she was precisely what 
| three years at a fashionable French boarding- 
| school would make any little, gay, selfish 
maiden! and yet she had a great way of de 
ceiving people—an undefinable something in 
_her manners which opened one’s heart to her, 
and thus blinded one’s better judgment to her 
| numerous faults. 
| The moment the peerless heiress entered her 
| father’s dwelling, that moment a strange fear 
| seized our heroine’s spirit ; and during Cleaves 
Bromley’s presentation to her this fear took 
| the form of almost positive’certainty. 
He had met many a fair maiden, both of his 
| own and foreign climes, before, but Mabel far 
| eclipsed thein all, and, bewildered, dazzled by 
her unusual loveliness, he was betrayed, rather 


by the force of circumstances than by bis own ” 


| simple will, into a free and full display of his 
| admiration. 

It did not take the new-comer many days to 
discover the state of affairs. With an artfal 
woman’s ready perception, she speedily pene 
| trated Hester's secret, and, having done this, 
and being a thorough coquette, planned ac 
cordingly. 

It would be fine sport to win Bromley from 
his allegiance to this presuming beggar and 
bring him to her own feet, she reasoned ; fine 
sport to lead him en step by step from admira- 
tion to friendship, from friendship to love, ul 
til he should experience no content but in her 
presence, no joy but in her approval ; he was 
a “good catch,” too! any woman might be 
provd to name him husband ; and 80 she re- 
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solved to put her unlawful scheme into execu- | ‘“‘And are you very sure you love me, 


tion. For this purpose she lived, for this sighed 
and smiled ; for this was full of careless glee 
one moment, the next charmingly pensive ; for 
thisstudied his every like and dislike—minis- 
tering to the former, yielding to the latter—till 
her flattered victim, like the silly moth at the 
candle, fluttered round and round, nearer and 
nearer the treacherous blaze, unable to resist 
iis deadly brilliancy; till her wicked design 
was accomplished, her vain will satisfied. 

Poor Hester saw all this, and the iron en- 
tered deep into her soul. 

I know by acknowledging thus much I ex- 
pose my heroine to the censure of many a 
thoughtless devotee of fashion. ‘‘Fie!’’ ex- 
claim these careless hearts, ‘‘how foolish one 
must be to mourn misplaced affection! If a 
man prove himself unworthy one’s love and 
confidence, let him go without a thought, with- 
out a sigh ; let him go, and congratulate your- 
self at having thus escaped his falseness !”’ 

This is a very good doctrine in part, it will 
do to preach, but no genuine woman ever yet 
practised it; no honest soul, loving with alla 
true woman’s depth and fervency, could thus 
calmly stand up against the beloved one’s in- 
justice, and so I am not one whit ashamed to 
confess—nor do I consider that the confession 
detracts in the least from her nobleness—that 
Hester Graham mourned very sincerely the 
change in her lover’s conduct. But, lamenting 
iteven keenly as she did, she lost not one par- 
ticle of her discretion; meeting the recreant 
hour by hour with the same gentle kindness 
which she had ever manifested towards him, 
performing her duties day by day with the 


same regularity which had always been one of 


her chief characteristics, and bearing her suffer- 
ing in silence, till at length an event occurred 
Which dissipated whatever confidence she might 
have felt in his truth, and made “assurance 
doubly sure.” 

Going down to the parlor one early evening 
for a book, she beheld a vision which sent the 
indignant blood to neck, cheek, and brow, and 
awoke in her breast such feelings as she had 
bever before experienced. The curtains had 
been folded far back from the deep, high win- 
dows, and the flood of moonlight pouring in 
through the polished panes rendered every- 
thing in the room perfectly distinct to her, 
While, standing within the shadow of the half- 
open door, she stood no chance of discovery by 
its occupants. 

Upon a low, luxurious lounge in the further 
i. - the room, sat her betrothed husband, 
in by his side, her long, bright curls sweep- 
ow breast, her bewitching eyes uplifted to 
rm eager face, her dainty waist encircled by 

arms, Judge Wilson’s daughter Mabel. He 
a saying something to her which Hester 
ey hot quite understand, but she heard the 
polled beauty’s response very plainly. 
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| Cleaves ?’’ murmured the clear, silvery voice, 
in its most winning accents. 

| ‘As sure as man can be of anything,’’ was 
| the reply, in a tone louder than he had before 
"used. 

| “But what about this girl Hester? What 
| about your passion for this pauper servant of 
| 


| Mamma’s ?’’ 

“Nothing,” said he, decidedly. ‘‘It was 
not a passion—only a caprice, ma belle. I 
came into the country for amusement. I met 
Miss Graham, as I could not well avoid doing, 
and, finding her intelligent and agreeable, cul- 
tivated her acquaintance to drive off ennui, as 
any man would have done, that is all; and you 
are not jealous, I hope, my darling ?’’ 

‘Jealous of that beggar? No!’ and the 

| pretty lips curled scornfully, even after their 
| conversation was changed to a far different 
| topic. 
‘¢To drive off ennui!’’ muttered our heroine, 
| as she sped hastily to her own room. “To 
drive off ennui!’’ she exclaimed, bitterly, after 
its precincts were gained, and all the pride, 
and grief, and indignation of her passionate 
nature fully aroused—for long, weary hours, 
| even after the midnight stars had paled before 
| the birth of a new day, she paced up and down 
its uncarpeted floor, with a quick, excited step, 
indicative of anything but peace. And, as the 
result of her protracted vigil, her apostate 
lover received next morning a note, reading 
| very much as follows :— 
| Mr. Bromiey: Release me from the rash 
| engagement I made to you some weeks ago, 
| and forget HESTER GRAHAM. 
A look of blank surprise settled down over 
| the young gentleman’s face as he made himself 
; acquainted with the contents of this entirely 
| unexpected missive, and there was unmistaka- 
| bly a spice of chagrin in his fine voice as he 
soliloquized :— 
| “And that is the way the land lays, eh? 
| Deucedly cool, by my faith! Who would 
have thought it of the girl? And yet it’s just 
| like her, after all. A million times better 
| fitted for a throne than a common country 
| dwelling! But she has done me good service, 
at any rate. This makes me all right for the 
| little Wilson, and so I’m obliged to her, I’m 
| Sure.” And thus carelessly, contemptuously, 
| eruelly, this interesting sprig of aristocracy 
dismissed the subject. 

As yet he had not mentioned his penchant 

for Mabel to her father ; but, now that he was 
| free from his first love, he determined to do 
| this without delay, and, with his usual impul- 
siveness, went directly to him, stated his feel- 
ings as plainly and concisely as he was able, 
| and received an answer of a most satisfactory 
| nature. This point gained, he started another, 





| which was no less than a request that the mar-+ 


riage ceremonies might be consummated on his 
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strew bright flow’rson ev- 


strew bright flow’rson ev-’ry grave 
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old ban-ner wave 


let the dear old ban-ner wave 


2 The first clear notes the bugle blew, 
Were special calls to them, 
And with their country’s weal in view, 
They went forth strong, armed men. 
Left fathers, mothers, sisters, wives, 
’ And children young and pure, 
And held as naught their precious lives, 
That homes might still endure. 
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a he-ro lies, 


*Neath free-dom’s sun - 


"Neath free -dom’s sun - lit 


3 To them be honor, earnest, true, 

And may we ne’er forget: 

They died for me, they died for you, 
Where hostile armies met. 

Come, lay -— each grassy bed 
A garland rich and rare, 

Wherever sleep our soldier dead, 
Let them this tribute share. 
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TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE sultry summer day was nearly done. 
All the long hours since fervid noon had little 
Hester Graham been out in the green pastures, 
and by the edges of echoing forests picking the 
- Tipe, juicy blackberries, which an unusually 
“early season” had brought to perfection ; and 
now that the more arduous portion of her task 
was done, she had come to the shaded back 
door of her master’s pleasant country dwell- 
ing, and, sitting down upon the lower step, 
with her bare, brown feet resting upon the 
hard earth beneath, she proceeded very care- 
fully to remove the few dried leaves and bits 
of bark which had chanced to fall among her 
tempting treasures. 

In the large, bright kitchen just beyond her, 
the kettle was singing merrily for tea, while 
the notable housekeeper bustled noisily about 
with a cheerful, energetic air, which it would 
really refresh one to see at the present day. 
But the child did not seem to heed these move- 
ments, or, if she did, had no interest in them 
or for them. A look of deep thoughtfulness 
had settled down over her flushed brow, and 
the manner in which she pursued her work, 
pausing ever and anon to glance absently 
through garden and orchard, over upland and 
meadow to the high, purple hills beyond, 
proved that her youthful mind was certainly 
not occupied with the present, nor, it might be, 
with the past. 

Presently the sound of masculine voices in 
earnest conversation fell upon her ear, and, 
before she had time to leave her humble seat, 
the intruders stood before her. 

The taller of the two was a man just in the 
prime of life, with a strong, stalwart form, 
rather inclining to corpulency, a frank, kindly- 








| beaming face, and a nobly-developed ‘head. 
| His political contemporaries knew him as the 
| keen-minded, clear-sighted Judge Wilson ; his 
| poor neighbors as the generous friend and ad- 
| viser ; his family and dependents as the tender, 
consistent husband and father, the gentle, con- 
siderate master. 

His companion was at least ten years his 
senior, and quite unlike him both in looks and 
appearance. In size he was small almost to 
dwarfishness, with narrow, stooping shoulders, 
and a painfully hollow chest. His hair, which 
had evidently once been of a dark brown hue, 
was now plentifully sprinkled with silver 
threads, and by the sunken temples quite 
white; his features were sharp and angular; 
his thin, pale face furrowed by many a wrin- 
kle, and an expression of bitter suffering pa- 
tiently endured hovered about his colorless 
lips and broad, high brow ; an expression which 
one could not behold without feeling a deep 
and tender pity rising up in his soul for the 
wearer. But, notwithstanding all this poverty 
of outward appearance, Car! Streikler was one 
of nature’s noblemen. The inestimable gift of 
genius was his—genius beside which beauty 
was deformity, and wealth as worthless clay ; 
so the great world was blind to his unsightly 
shape, giddy fashion forgot his obscure birth, 
his humble fortune, and bowing before him, 
worshipped reverentially that power which at 
its own mighty will could rouse the multitude 
to virtnous heroism or melt it to tears. But 
the public sentiment had grown to oppress him ; 
| he had beeome weary and worn with this hand- 

to-hand eonflict with Fame, and this was why 
he had ieft the scene of his continued triumph, 
this was why he had sought another and far 
quieter field of labor—for he could not wholly 
rest—amid the high, cool hills of old New 
Hampshire. 

“And who have we here, friend Wilson?” 
queried the old man, as his gaze feel upon the 
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child Hester ; slie is not your daughter, I con- 
clude.’’ 

“Not my own daughter,”’ returned the judge, | 
in his pleasant, fatherly way ; “but sheis gen- 
erally a very good little girl, and is called Hes- 
ter Graham.” 

A look of deep gratification stole over the 
child’s face at thése simple ‘words of praise, | 
and she gave her kind patron a smile of thanks 
far more expressive than mefe words could 
have been. 

**Hester, Hester Graham,” repeated the 


stranger thoughtfully ; ‘it isa sweet-sounding | 


name, and one which brings back a flood of 
precious memories to my heart. She is a rela- | 
tive of yours, perhaps ?”’ 

“No, not even that. I never saw her till she 
cameé to live with us three years ago. She has 
no relatives, that she remembers.”’ 

“No relatives! Then she is an orphan, poor 
thing,”’ mused the old man, sadly ; an “orphan, 
God pity her! But you will allow her to be- 
come one of my pupils, will you not?” 

“I will try and arrange it so, most cer- 
tainly,” was the ready response. ‘‘ You would 
like it, would you not, Hester?’’ and he turned 
towards her. ‘You would like to go to this 
kind gentleman’s school, and have him teach 
you many things which you have never yet 
dreamed of?’’ 

““Oh, yes, sir!’ and the girl’s eyes were all 
a-sparkle at the mere thought. 

‘And if I consent to this, will you try to be 
very good and very patient, and do all that is 
required of you at home as well as you are 
able?’’ 

“Indeed I will, sir;’’ was the sufficiently 
energetic reply ; and directly after she was left 
by herself again. 

As Judge Wilson had said, Hester Graham 


was an orphan; she had been one ever since | 


her earliest remembrance, and, thus far, hers 
had been a hard, unpleasant life. Her history 
in brief is this: Bereft in infancy of both pa- 
rents, a stranger in a strange land, she had 
been cast upon the tender mercies of the 
County Almshouse. Here for long, weary 
years she remained ; here she was starved and 
beaten and frozen until the good in her nature 
was turned to evil; until one day, during her 
eleventh summer, when a tall, queenly-looking 
lady came and took her away from her torture ; 
until she was “‘ bound out’’ to the accomplished, 
the aristocratic Mrs. Judge Wilson. 

On most accounts her removal to Hillside 





was a fortunate thing for her ; that is, it was _ 


better than being herded among paupers. Her 
food, shelter, and raiment were better than any 
which she had previously received, her pros- 


pects of obtaining a passable common education | 
greatly intproved, and in her master she found 


one kind friend, yet was her situation very un- 
desirable. Mrs. Wilson was all that the world 
gave her credit for being—outwardly/ she was 


| “beautiful,” and “accomplished,” and “very 
| thuch of a lady,’’ but a tyrant for all that. She 
| did ‘not feed and clothe and educate beggars 
for nothing,” potshe! and before long the little 
| bound girl’s blistered feet and callous hands 
| bore ample testimony to the fact. Poor, poor 
_ child! there was many a frown and harsh word 
and blow evenj for her, But seldom one gleam 
| of encouragement, oné syllable of praise ; and 
so she went on day by day, weary and faint- 
| hearted, and oftentimes praying that she might 
die and so be at rest. 
| She was not beautiful, this lonely Hester 
Graham, not even “ pretty-looking.”” Her fea- 
tures were irregular, her skin very dark, and 
| her thick, black hair would persist in lying 
whichever way it pleased, in spite of her vigor- 
| ous operations with comb and brush. But her 
large, dark eyes were perfectly glorious! and 
the soul which nestled in their glowing depths, 
the light which flashed from beneath their 
heavy, curving lashes would have done credit 
to the fairest face which earth ever knew. 
Proud, passionate, self-willed, there was cer- 
tainly a vast deal in her nature to lament, yet 
many a gem of priceless worth hid away among 
the rubbish, for all that. 

Left once more to herself, on the warm 
| summer afternoon when our story commences, 
| Hester Graham’s thoughts did not turn into 
| their former channel. Still was her manner 
| quite as abstracted as before, but it was a dif- 
| ferent sort of abstraction. There was no frown 
/on the olive brow; no drooping, despondent 
_ expression about the mouth ; but, instead, the 
youthful lips curved joyously, and a bright, 
happy glow rippled all over that strange, dark 
face. And so she went on smiling and dream- 
ing till a loud voice near her exclaimed :— 

“Hester! Hester, child! hain’t you got them 
berries picked over yet? The tea’s drawed, 
and the biscuits spilin’, all on account o’ your 
laziness !”” 
|. This speech banished her reverie most com- 
pletely, and, looking up, she encountered the 
worthy housekeeper’s glances of disapproval. 

“Oh! are you waiting for me ?”’ she inquired, 
in a half-flurried tone. 

“To be sure I be,”’ was the terse response ; 
“‘and you ‘re behindhand, as you allers be.” 

“No, I ain’t, Miss Flint; no, I ain’t,” said 
Hester, briskly. ‘‘See! I’m all done;” and 
she reached up the dish of luscious berries 
very carefully to the large hands outstretched 
to receive them. 

“Well, if you ain’t now, it’s the fust time,” 
_ muttered the woman, ungraciously, as she 
‘turned back into the spacious kitchen, to 
| which Hester directly followed her without a 
word. 

Happy Hester! she was too full of pleasant 
| anticipation to-night to even resent injustice. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE first week of the following month found 
Carl Streikler domesticated in Judge Wilson’s 
family, and engaged in his new undertaking. 
In view of having so famous and accomplished 
a teacher as he, country gentlemen, who had 
before regarded ‘‘common schools” with a 
feeling akin to contempt, were induced to re- 
move their sons and daughters from the neigh- 


boring academies, and place them under bis | 


instruction; so that the pretty little white 


schoolhouse on the hill, with its fresh, green | 
blinds, and shaded porch, was soon filled with | 


all the students it could well accommodate. 
When Mrs. Wilson became acquainted with 


her husband's promise to Hester, she was highly | 


incensed. 

“What! educate the common herd? Edu- 
cate paupers?’’ she cried, angrily. ‘‘Out- 
rageous! What are they, that we should seek 
to raise them from the dust? What are they, 
that we should seek to raise them from their 
proper level with the brute creation? Is it 
not enough that we feed and clothe this mis- 
erable brat, without placing before her advan- 
tages which she would no more appreciate 
than would the most filthy swine? or which, 
if she did in a measure understand, would only 
wholly unfit her for the station to which she 
was born?” 

“No, it is not enough, Lucy,” replied the 
judge, firmly, yet kindly. ‘‘This poor little 
lonely child has been given to my care. I con- 
sider myself responsible for her future, and 
most assuredly I shall do all that lies in my 
power to render her a comfort to herself, a 
blessing to the world.” 

Finding there was no hope of changing this 
determination, the haughty woman discontin- 
ued the subject, and immediately after Hester 
became Carl Streikler’s pupil. The few op- 
portunities she had known had been thoroughly 


improved. She could already read and spell | 


remarkably well, and write tolerably; so the 
trouble of going over with these preliminaries 
was spared her, and her teacher at once set 
her to tasks suited to her years and under- 
standing. Witb all her plainness of face, all 
her deformity of disposition, Hester Graham 


was richly dowered, for the gift of rare genius | 


was hers, her precious birthright. She knew 
this, too, and the knowledge was of incalcula- 
ble benefit to her. What if her more fortanate 
companions did laugh her to scorn? What 
though bright eyes, and ripe, red lips did sneer 
at her, and call her “beggar?” They might 
bring the hot flush of shame to her dark brow, 
they might send the barbed arrow of pain to 
her lonely heart; but they could not crush, 
they could not even subdue her. Still she 
went on resolutely day by day, doing all that 
was assigned her bravely, cherishing her glori- 
ous talent tenderly, continually, as a mother 


| cherishes her “first-born,” and strong in the 
| conviction that some time she should be known 
and admired as much as she was slighted and 
_ despised now. 

In every one sense of the word, Carl Streik- 
| ler was her true friend, ever patient, ever lov- 
ing, ever kind. Her genius was too near akin 
to his own to admit of his misunderstanding 
it, and, having once sounded the depths of her 
soul, having once made himself acquainted 
with the motive power of her young life, no 
| trouble was too great for him to take with her, 
either by way of encouragement or aid. 

For three years the good old man remained 
at Hillside prosecuting his noble work, and 
week by week the little “‘bound girl” grew 
wiser, and purer, and better; and hour by 
/ hour the hardy bud, so carefully nurtured, 
| brightened, and deepened, and expanded, till 
it burst forth into a perfect flower, whose 
sweetness and loveliness delighted all who 
beheld it. ; 

The period of her bondage was not yet ended, 
so Hester still remained an inmate of Judge 
Wilson’s family, while her teacher went back 
to the world which had missed and mourned 
him so truly. But her life had become far 
more tolerable than it was in the beginning. 
Her master was still the same friend that he 
had always been—only kinder than ever be- 
fore, if such a thing were possible. By her 
activity and good, sound sense, she had man- 
aged to find her way into Miss Flint’s heart 
(who, though somewhat crusty, was an excel- 
lent woman withal); so there were no more 
cross words or sour looks for her from that 
direction ; and, by some freak of fortune, she 
had even won her mistress’ approval. To tell 
the truth, the haughty woman entertained not 
a little respect for the young girl’s talent, 
which she had readily discovered ; she acknowl- 
edged her to be graceful and interesting, if not 
| beautiful, and then she gave a style to every- 
thing she undertook, which rendered her ser- 
| vices really desirable. So Mrs. Wilson treated 
Hester more as a companion, and it chanced 
| that she received many a bit of praise and 
| many a trifling attention and favor, where 
| formerly she had known only harshness and 
| neglect. 
| But, though her situation was so perceptibly 

improved, it was not as Hester would have 
| had it; it did not bring that freedom for which 

her eagle spirit so longed ; it gave her no op- 
| portanity to try for the “laurel crown” of 
| which she had so often dreamed, for which she 
so ardently sighed. For this she prayed, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and for this she watched 
and waited. 

During Hester’s seventeenth summer, there 
came a visitor to Hillside in the person of Mr. 
Cleaves Bromley, her master’s ward, who yet 
Jacked some months of twenty-one, and who, 
| just for novelty’s sake, had determined to spend 
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the remaining portion of his minority with his | 
guardian. This gentleman was not by any 
means to be despised on account of his youth, 
for he was young only in years. The only 
son of wealthy parents, he had been carefully 
reared and educated. Every accomplishment, 
every art which the best masters could impart, 
or extensive travel bestow, was placed within 
his reach; and, being moderately ambitious, 
he suaght most industriously to acquire what- 
ever knowledge might render him acceptable to 
the world generally. He was very handsome, 
very stylish, and very agreeable; naturally 
frank, generous hearted, and affectionate ; but 
impulsive, and, unfortunately, fickle-minded. 
The first few days of his sojourn at Hillside 
he spent in hunting, fishing, and riding, but 
these sports soon became commonplace to him, 
and he began to sigh for something more agree- 
able. Just as he had become well confirmed 
in this mood, he met our heroine. What a 
happy occurrence it was for him, to be sure, 
he thought. True, her face was not regularly 
beautiful, but then she had ‘splendid eyes ;” 
there was something very striking in her ap- 
pearance, and there was no doubt that she was 
an unusual genius, he argued, so he at once set 
about making her acquaintance. Situated as 
they were, this was no difficult task ; and as 
Hester, though dignified and sufficiently re- 





served, was neither shy nor prudish, bis efforts | 
| school would make any little, 


were soon crowned with success. The expres- 
sive countenance and naive ways of the yqung 
girl pleased him greatly ; and when, after many | 
hours of conversation, he found her dowered 
with an intellect which he had never deemed | 
it possible for weak woman to possess, he was 
almost ready to fall down and worship her. 
Mrs. Wilson, who had no suspicion of his | 
penchant for her, had already revealed to him | 
her true situation ‘‘A county pauper! A mere 
bound girl!” Why, for a time his pride re- 
volted at the bare thought. ‘‘What would the 
world say? what would his friendssay?’’ But | 
love was stronger than pride, and at length he | 
concluded that he didn’t care what anybody 
said. Hester was better than the proudest, and 
he was not afraid to be the happy one to raise | 
her to that position in society which she was so 
admirably fitted to adorn. Actuated by this | 
impulse, he went immediately to the object of 
his regard, told his tale of love frankly and 
earnestly, and asked her to accept it in the 
same spirit. | 
Hester’s chief desire had ever been for love / 
For this her soul had yearned even more fer- | 
vently than for fame; is it strange, then, that 
in her great loneliness she should find her heart | 
grow warm towards the brilliant stranger who 
sought her companionship so eagerly, who be- | 
stowed upon her attention so constant and so | 
flattering? oris {it strange that, when he offered | 
her that for which she had so longed, she re- | 
ceived it with joy and thanksgiving? I think 


‘Ox AND MAGAZINE. 


not. But, at any rate, she ( did receive it thus, 
| without one cruel fear, one dark misgiving. 
Trusting Hester! The future stretched away 
before her bright and beautiful and enchanting, 
A stranger to the ways of the great, selfish, 
grasping world; a stranger to deceit and inf. 
delity, she little dreamed of the dreary hills 
| and gloomsome valleys over and through which 
| her life-path was soon to wind ; little dreamed 
how far off her “‘ promised land” yet lay. 





CHAPTER III. 


For a few brief, fleeting weeks Hester Gra 
_ham’s life flowed on like a sweet, untroubled 
| dream, and then, as if by magic, all was 
| changed. 
The last week in July the good judge’s only 
| child came home. She was a fairy creature, 
| this little lady Mabel, with her sylph-like form, 
delicate features, peach-bloom complexion, 
star-bright eyes, and shining chestnut hair, and 
| wherever she went her rare beauty received 
| due homage; but I am exceedingly grieved to 
| acknowledge that this perfect exterior was by 
| no means an index to her heart, for, indeed, 





| the “‘gem’’ was not deserving its ‘‘casket.” 
| Naturally, she was an exact counterpart of her 


mother; artificially, she was precisely what 
three years at a fashionable French boarding- 
gay, selfish 
maiden! and yet she had a great way of de 
ceiving people—an undefinable something in 
| her manners which opened one’s heart to her, 
and thus blinded one’s better judgment to her 
numerous faults. 

The moment the peerless heiress entered her 
father’s dwelling, that moment a strange fear 
seized our heroine’s spirit ; and during Cleaves 
Bromley’s presentation to her this fear took 
the form of almost positive’certainty. 

He had met many a fair maiden, both of his 
own and foreign climes, before, but Mabel far 
eclipsed thein all, and, bewildered, dazzled by 
her unusual loveliness, he was betrayed, rather 


by the force of circumstances than by his own” 


| simple will, into a free and full display of his 
| admiration. 

It did not take the new-comer many days to 
discover the state of affairs. With an artfal 
woman’s ready perception, she speedily pene 
trated Hester’s secret, and, having done this, 
and being a thorough coquette, planned ac 
cordingly. 

It would be fine sport to win Bromley from 


| his allegiance to this presuming beggar and 


| bring him to her own feet, she reasoned ; fine 
sport to lead him on step by step from admira- 
tion to friendship, from friendship to love, un- 
til he should experience no content but in her 
presence, no joy but in her approval ; he was 
a “good catch,” too! any woman might be 
proud to name him husband ; and so she re 
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solved to put her unlawful scheme into execu- | 


tion. For this purpose she lived, for this sighed 
and smiled ; for this was full of careless glee 
one moment, the next charmingly pensive ; for 


this studied his every like and dislike—minis- | 


tering to the former, yielding to the latter—till 


her flattered victim, like the silly moth at the | 


candle, fluttered round and round, nearer and 
nearer the treacherous blaze, unable to resist 
its deadly brilliancy; till her wicked design 
was accomplished, her vain will satisfied. 

Poor Hester saw all this, and the iron en- 
tered deep into her soul. 

I know by acknowledging thus much I ex- 
pose my heroine to the censure of many a 
thoughtless devotee of fashion. ‘Fie!’ ex- 
claim these careless hearts, ‘‘how foolish one 
must be to mourn misplaced affection! If a 
man prove himself unworthy one’s love and 


confidence, let him go without a thought, with- | 


out a sigh; let him go, and congratulate your- 
self at having thus escaped his falseness !”’ 
This is a very good doctrine in part, it will 
do to preach, but no genuine woman ever yet 
practised it; no honest soul, loving with all a 


true woman’s depth and fervency, could thus | 


calmly stand up against the beloved one’s in- 
justice, and so I am not one whit ashamed to 
confess—nor do I consider that the confession 
detracts in the least from her nobleness—that 
Hester Graham mourned very sincerely the 


change in her lover’s conduct. But, lamenting | 


iteven keenly as she did, she lost not one par- 
ticle of her discretion; meeting the recreant 


hour by hour with the same gentle kindness 


which she had ever manifested towards him, 
performing her duties day by day with the 
same regularity which had always been one of 
her chief characteristics, and bearing her suffer- 
ing in silence, till at length an event occurred 


which dissipated whatever confidence she might | 


have felt in his truth, and made “assurance 
doubly sure.” 

Going down to the parlor one early evening 
for a book, she beheld a vision which sent the 
indignant blood to neck, cheek, and brow, and 
awoke in her breast such feelings as she had 
never before experienced. The curtains had 
been folded far back from the deep, high win- 
dows, and the flood of moonlight pouring in 
through the polished panes rendered every- 
thing in the room perfectly distinct to her, 
while, standing within the shadow of the half- 
open door, she stood no chance of discovery by 
its occupants. 

Upon a low, luxurious lounge in the further 
corner of the room, sat her betrothed husband, 
and by his side, her long, bright curls sweep- 
ing his breast, her bewitching eyes uplifted to 
his eager face, her dainty waist encircled by 
his arms, Judge Wilson’s daughter Mabel. He 
was saying something to her which Hester 
could not quite understand, but she heard the 
Spoiled beauty’s response very plainly. 
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“And are you very sure you love me, 
Cleaves?’’ murmured the clear, silvery voice, 
in its most winning accents. 

‘*As sure as man can be of anything,’’ was 
the reply, in a tone louder than he had before 
used. 

“But what about this girl Hester? What 
about your passion for this pauper servant of 
mamma’s?”’ 
| ‘Nothing,’ said he, decidedly. ‘It was 
| not a passion—only a caprice, ma belle. I 
| came into the country for amusement. I met 
Miss Graham, as I could not well avoid doing, 
and, finding her intelligent and agreeable, cul- 
tivated her acquaintance to drive off ennui, as 
any man would have done, that is all; and you 
are not jealous, I hope, my darling?”’ 

“Jealous of that beggar? No!’ and the 
pretty lips curled scornfully, even after their 
conversation was changed to a far different 
| topic. 
| To drive off ennui!” muttered our heroine, 
as she sped hastily to her own room. ‘To 
drive off ennui!’’ she exclaimed, bitterly, after 
its precincts were gained, and all the pride, 
and grief, and indignation of her passionate 
| nature fully aroused—for long, weary hours, 
even after the midnight stars had paled before 
the birth of a new day, she paced up and down 
its uncarpeted floor, with a quick, excited step, 
indicative of anything but peace. And, as the 
result of her protracted vigil, her apostate 
lover received next morning a note, reading 
very much as follows :— 

Mr. BroMLEY: Release me from the rash 
engagement I made to you some weeks ago, 
| and forget HESTER GRAHAM. 

A look of blank surprise settled down over 
the young gentleman’s face as he made himself 
| acquainted with the contents of this entirely 
unexpected missive, and there was unmistaka- 
bly a spice of chagrin in his fine voice as he 
soliloquized :— 

“And that is the way the land lays, eh? 
| Deucedly cool, by my faith! Who would 
| have thought it of the girl? And yet it’s just 
like her, after all. A million times better 
| fitted for a throne than a common country 
| dwelling! But she has done me good service, 

at any rate. This makes me all right for the 
little Wilson, and so I’m obliged to her, I’m 
sure.”” And thus carelessly, contemptuously, 
| cruelly, this interesting sprig of aristocracy 
| dismissed the subject. 
As yet he had not mentioned his penchant 
| 


for Mabel to her father ; but, now that he was 
| free from his first love, he determined to do 
| this without delay, and, with his usual impul- 
_siveness, went directly to him, stated his feel- 
| ings as plainly and concisely as he was able, 
' and received an answer of a most satisfactory 
| nature. This point gained, he started another, 
| which was no less than a request that the mar- 

riage ceremonies might be consummated on his 
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twenty-first birthnight.. At first the worthy 
judge was by no means willing to accede to 


this wish, pleading Mabel’s youth and inexpe- | 


rience as a reason why it should not be com- 
plied with ; but the ardent lover, supported by 
his pretty betrothed, whose heart was quite as 
much bent upon this arrangement as was his, 
pleaded his cause so urgently and soirresistibly 
that the indulgent father at length yielded 
with very good grace to his desires. 

If Cleaves Bromley or Mabel Wilson had 
calculated that their “‘engagement’’ would 
lead to a “scene” with Hester, they were 
vastly mistaken ; for, although it was formally 
announced before the entire family, and al- 
though the “successful candidate’ scanned 
her rival’s face very closely, she was not able 
to discover the least shade of pain or annoy- 
ance, either around the carelessly smiling lips, 
or upon the dark brow; and, mortifying as it 
was to her proud soul, she was forced to ac- 
knowledge that her keenest arrow had been 
sent in vain. She knew nothing of the long, 
weary days and sleepless nights, the bitter, 
burning tears, and wild, agonizing prayers, 
the fearful conflict and almost superhuman 
perseverance which had accomplished this 
outwardly—perfect victory. She could not 
penetrate the quiet surface and see the voleano 
which was raging beneath, the drooping spirit 
mourning for rest, the bleeding heart yearning 
and pining in its great sorrow, for that which 
it never hoped to find. She knew nothing and 
saw nothing of all this, I say, and so she turned 
from her scrutiny, murmuring discontentedly, 
“No great triumph, after all, for I don’t be- 
lieve she cared much for him ;’’ while her be- 
trothed husband, who had been pursuing the 
same interesting study, concluded, with no 
little amount of chagrin, ‘‘ The girl must have 
grown indifferent to me, or else she’s a con- 
summate actress. But she’s a splendid crea- 
ture, be her sentiments what they may.” 

After this the bridal preparations went for- 
ward rapidly, and in due time the grand event 
was celebrated as became the fortune and 
beauty of both bride and bridegroom. There 
was the usual amount of brilliant magnifi- 
cence; the usual amount of milk-white satin, 
fleecy lace, snowy orange flowers, and costly 
gems ; the usual amount of smiles, congratula- 
tions, and tears; amid which the petted Mabel 
Wilson became Mrs. Cleaves Bromley, and 
then the marriage guests departed, the newly- 
wedded pair left on their bridal tour, and to 
the little village of Hillside was once more 
restored its accustomed quietness, 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE moment for which Hester had so watched 
and waited was arrived. Her eighteenth birth- 
hour had come and gone, and she was free! 


| free to leave the spot where she had lived and 
suffered so long; free to go out into the great 
world of which she had so much dreamed, and 
weave into reality the bright visions of her 
youth. Oh, how glad she was, how proud, 
how exultant, that she had lived to see this 


her bondage! and she went on to review some 
of the many schemes which she had formerly 
arranged, whereby she might gain an honest 
livelihood for herself, should she ever be so 
fortunate as to have the privilege of doing so, 
But these airy castles were soon put to flight 
by her kind patron, the judge, who sought her 
in her own attic chamber for a private conver- 
sation. 

There is no need that I should recount all 
the words which passed between them; it is 
enough for me, to say that he talked with the 
lonely orphan kindly and consistently, both of 
the past and future, ending by the request 
that she should remain a few months longer, 
at least, in his family. Had Mrs. Wilson 
proffered this request, the young girl would 
have answered ‘‘no’’ most decidedly ; but, as 
it was, gratitude prompted her to respond, 
freely and fully, “yes.” Poor Hester! she 
was as entirely her own, as much at liberty as 
she had been an hour before, and yet she could 
not quite feel so, although, having made the 
sacrifice willingly, she set about her new duties 
with all the energy and cheerfulness of whieh 
she was mistress. 

It was an unusually cold evening in the 
middle of March, about two months after the 
event recorded above. The evening meal was 
ended, the large family sitting-room made ag 
neat and bright as hands could make it, and 
our heroine and the notable housekeeper had 
just drawn each a chair up before the blazing 
wood-fire, when suddenly the chime of bells 
rung out on the frosty air, then as suddenly 
ceased, only to be distinctly followed by the 
sound of voices at the front of the house. 

“Oh, dear! if somebody hain’t come jest as 
I’ve got a minute to rest myself!” ejaculated 
the tired housekeeper, discontentedly. ‘ Who 
do you suppose it can be, Hester?” 

“TI believe it’s Mr. Bromley and his wife,” 
returned the young girl, whose quick ear de- 
tected Mabel’s peculiar silvery tones. ‘I will 
see if I am right;’’ and she started towards 
the door. 

“Don’t you do it, child !’’ remonstrated the 
worthy woman, hastily. ‘Let Jane go to the 
door; she’s nothin’ else to do, What in the 
world do you s’pose has sent ’em home at this 
time? Full two weeks before anybody expected 
’em, and Miss Wilson and the judge both gone, 
and not a bit of anything nice in the house to 
eat. Oh, if I’d only made that cake and them 
tarts to-day, as I’dortera-done! And that little 
flirt of a Mabel the awfulest particular critter 





that ever was! Oh, dear! what shall I do?” 


day ! how grateful that she had not died during 
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But the latter part of her speech was lost to | ‘‘] have just come from Mrs. Mabel,’’ was 


all save herself, Hester having gone to receive 
the travellers. 


| 


“So your time isn’t out yet?” was my lady 
| sharp voice, ‘‘ain’t her arrer-root right? or 


Mabel’s rude greeting, as our heroine opened 
the outer door to admit her. ‘“‘Go and get my 
gray plaid shawl and the packages I left in 
the sleigh, and see that you don’t let any of 
them fall into the snow!” and, with this insult- 
ing command, she sailed into the sitting-room. 

Once Hester Graham would not have borne 
such a speech, but now she was quite indiffer- 
ent to it, only smiling very quietly. Looking 
up at this moment she encountered Cleaves 
Bromley’s earnest gaze ; he had heard his wife’s 
injustice, he noticed its reception, and blushed 
violently as he did so. 

“You must excuse her, Hester,’’ he said, in 
a low, restrained voice; ‘‘she is a giddy little 
creature, and not worth minding.’’ 

“Not worth minding?’’ Hester could not 
forbear repeating. ‘‘Pardon me, sir, are you 
speaking of your wife?’’ and, without pausing 


fora reply, without pausing to notice the look | 


of pain which chased the momentary expres- 
sion of mortification from that handsome face, 
she went her way still smiling, now a trifle 
scornfully. 

The three days immediately following the 
new arrival were tedious and vexatious enough 
for the entire household. Mabel was consider- 
ably indisposed, and this added so much to her 


usual arrogance, that she became perfectly | 


hateful, especially towards Hester. Her hus- 
band advised medical aid, but with her usual 
inconsistency, she would hear to nothing of 


the sort until the pain in her head became so | 
severe that she could not endure it, when she | 


again displayed her self-will by declaring that 
a young doctor, who had very recently estab- 
lished himself at Hillside, and in whose skill 
very little general confidence was placed, 


the hasty return, ‘‘and’’— 
“What's the matter with her?’’ and there 
was a deal of contemptuous indignation in the 


does she want somebody to take her medicine 
for ’r?”’ 

‘‘Nothing of the sort,’’ replied Hester, anx-, 
iously ; ‘‘ but she is really sick, Miss Flint, and 
I am afraid dangerously so,’’ and then iu brief 
terms she explained the change which had en- 
sued since morning. 

‘‘And you think,’’ began the woman, slowly, 
then paused. 

“JT don’t know what to think,’’ continued 
Hester. ‘‘But I am sure this new doctor is 
mistaken in her case.’’ 

‘“‘Of course he is,’’ was the energetic re- 
sponse: “‘he’s as nigh on toa nat’ral born fool 
as anybody can be and miss it, and I allers 
know’d he was. But what’ll be done?’’ 

“Tdon’tknow. I wish her father and mother 
were at home.”’ 

‘‘Well, they ain’t, nor won’t be for a week 
or more, and it’s my ’pinion we hadn’t orter 
wait for ’em. I tell you what ’tis, Hester, jest 
you go and send for Doctor Harvey ; he’s allers 
tended the family, and’ll know jest what to 
do.”’ 

“Would you?’ queried the young girl. 
** Will she like it, do you think?” 

“Like it? And what if she don’t?’’ was the 
half angry retort; ‘“‘she never liked anything 
but ugliness, and we won’t let her die on ac- 
count o’ her own silly whim. Now jest you go 
and do as I tell you, child, and if there’s any 
blame arterwards, I’ll bear it.’ 

In obedience to this injunction, Hester did 
go—having first repeated Miss Flint’s advice to 
Mr. Bromley, who was now quite alarmed— 


| and as the result, in less than an hour old Doc- 
| tor Harvey, a physician of long and thorough 


should be called instead of their old family | 


physician. 
gratified in this whim. The youthful Ascula- 
pius was directly summoned, who instantly 
proved himself the dolt he really was, by pro- 
houncing her case ‘“‘a mere cold, with slight 
tendency to fever,” leaving her some useless 
preparation, and, taking his departure, prom- 
ising to call again the following afternoon. 

But before the “‘ following afternoon’”’ arrived 
the patient had become decidedly worse. To 
pain in the head had succeeded pain in the back 
and limbs, with the appearance of a few dark, 
purple spots on the peach-bloom cheek and 
snowy brow, which had the effect of sending 
our heroine, who was constantly on the watch 
for new symptoms, with unusual speed to the 
kitchen in search of her adviser, Mrs. Flint. 
Fortunately this excellent person was alone. 

“Why, Hetty!’ she exclaimed, half fright- 
ened by her young friend’s flurried manner, 
“what upon airth ’s the matter?’ 


For sweet peace’s sake she was 


| 


| 


| 
| 





experience, was in the sick-room. 

For a wonder, Mabel received him very gra- 
ciously ; but, without noticing her affectedly gay 
salutation, he proceeded to make the most rigid 
inquiries concerning her suffering, looking very 
serious as he scanned her beautiful face, and 
still more so at the answers he received. 

“Do you think me very sick ?”’ at length she 
inquired, a trifle anxiously. 

“Your own feelings will answer that, my 
dear,”’ he returned, evasively, then, in a lower 
tone, he said to Hester, “‘Come with me a mo- 
ment,” and led the way from the room. No 
sooner were they by themselves than he re-' 
marked, in his brief, gruff way, ‘“‘She’s in a 
bad way—a dangerous way.” 

“Do you think so?” questioned his listener, 
very earnestly. 

‘Yes, I know so.”’ 

‘And what do you find her disease to be ?”’ 

‘Malignant smallpox!’ said the old man, 
emphatically. 
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“Oh, you cannot mean it! Her poor father 
and mother! her poor, poor husband !’’ shud- 
dered Hester, pale as death at this decided con- 
firmation of her worst fears. 

“I do mean it. But this is no place for you; 
as yet there has been no danger of contagion, 
but you must not go near her again nor allow 

zany of the family todo so. I will go and send 
up a nurse from the village.” 

“You need not,” said Hester, firmly, for her 
resolve was already taken. ‘I do not fear the 
disease in the least, and nothing shall pre- 
vent my taking care of Judge Wilson’s only 
child. Go yourself and communicate the sad 
tidings to the family, and I will return to the 
part which I have freely chosen,’’ and she 
strove to pass him. 

“Hester !’’ said the old man, detaining her 
for a moment, ‘“‘Hester, do you weigh well 
what you are saying?”’ 

“IT do,”’ was the firm reply. 

“Then go, and God be with you,” he said, 
fervently, and thus they parted. 

When Doctor Harvey made known the real 
cause of his patient’s illness to her husband 
and the good housekeeper, the utmost conster- 
nation seized them. Bromley was for seeking 
her side at once, while Miss Flint was in agony 
about her “‘dear Hetty.” 

“You will do no such thing,’ declared the 
village oracle to the young man; “‘you could 


do her no possible good, and would only dis- | 


tress her needlessly. And you, Ruth Flint, 
just hold your tongue, and show yourself the 
sensible woman you really are! If you do this, 
we can keep the matter perfectly quiet, there 
will no harm come to Hester, and Mrs. Mabei’s 
room is so far from the rest of you, that there 
will be no danger of infection ; but if you go 
on making such a hullabaloo as you ’ve started, 
the deuce will be to pay in less than an hour, 
and you won’t have a blessed soul to help you. 
So mind now !” 

Which very energetic speech served to quiet 
Cleaves Bromley, as it was meant to do, and 
sent Miss Flint back to the kitchen in a very 
rational state of mind, where she was able to 
go about her usual duties and answer the in- 
quisitive Jane very much as she generally did 
such things. 

Up stairs a scene far more exciting was tak- 
ing place. 

“* What does the doctor say is the matter with 
me?” queried Mabel, the moment Hester re- 
turned to her, and she gave her a glance which 
plainly evinced her suspicion. ‘What does he 
tell you it is?” 

Confident that her inquiries could not be | 
evaded long, and feeling that it was best for 
her to know the truth at once, very kindly and | 
carefully our heroine revealed it to her, adding | 
every comforting assurance which she felt she | 
had the least right to do. She had anticipated 
a painful result to her candid explanations, but 
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her imagination fell far short of the reality. 

| There were no fears of death expressed, no 
| thought of such a thing, no regret for her wast- 
| ed life, no dread of the eternity which might 
lay just before her, only one bitter, bitter 
| moan of— 
“O my God, Hester Graham! my face, my 
face!’ And there for long, long hours she 
tossed to and fro tortured in mind and body, 
and murmuring between each groan of pain, 
*‘Oh, my face, my face !’’ 
Days passed on, and the loathsome disease 
neared its height. Morning, noon, and night, 
like an angel of mercy as she was, Hester Gra. 
ham stood over the young wife; now moisten- 
ing the hot, parched lips with cooling balm, 
and then bathing the once beautiful face, now 
so fearfully swollen and disfigured, with sooth- 
ing oil. Nor pain nor fatigue knew she, nor 
| one thought of the sombre past, although she 
| found no hour’s cessation from her self-imposed 

task, either by daylight or darkness. The cri- 
_siscame. Life and death met ina hand-to-hand 
| eonflict, and life was triumphant. Slowly the 
shadow of the stern angel rose from the pleas- 
ant dwelling where it had gloomed so sullenly, 
and joyously, thankfully, exultantly, from 
parlor to hall, from hall to library, rang the 
cheering cry, ‘She ’ll live! she’ll live! by the 
grace of God, Hester Graham has saved our 
idol, Mabel !’’ 

And when, after weeks had passed, after 
every necessary precaution had been taken to 
prevent the increase of the fell disease, the 
heroic nurse turned for a few moments from 
the scene of her unremitting and protracted 
labors, and once again sought the family whom 
she had so nobly and so faithfully served, she 
was received in a manner which richly repaid 
her for every hour of suffering and privation 
| which she had endured for their sakes, and for 
| charity’s, which awoke in her purified soul 
| such love and gratitude as she had never yet 

felt towards her Creator and Preserver, God, 
| and her merciful Saviour, Christ the “Crue 
fied.’’ 





CHAPTER V. 


THE spring was unusually bright and pleas 
ant. Sturdy maples opened their scarlet blos- 
soms to the fragrant air; meadow violets and 
wild-wood anemones, with all their sister train, 

' unclosed their modest eyes to the sunny sky at 
least two weeks earlier than it was their wont 
| todo; and everything promised a remarkably 
| fine season. 

Leaving her charge asleep one early after- 
| noon in May, Hester went down into the spa- 
cious parlor, which, to her relief, she found 
| quite deserted. The high west windows were 

| both wide open, the heavily wrought Jace cur- 
tains folded far back to admit the golden sun- 
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light, and perfume from the richly blossoming 
fruit trees floated in on the breath of fairy 
zephyrs, flooding the whole room with a soft, 
delicious sweetness. Drawing a low easy-chair 
to'a position which commanded a full view of 
the scene without, this earnest child of nature 
sat down to feast her eyes and rest her weary 
frame. 
craved did not come to her. 


burning temples, or cool the fever glow on 
either cheek, or quench the strange brilliancy 
of her large, dark eyes; but it was better than 
confusion, and so she tried to be content with 


it. She had been by herself nearly half an | 


hour, when the door opened gently, and Cleaves 
Bromley came in. A few weeks before, an 
entrance of this sort would have disturbed her ; 


but she had schooled her heart so well that | 


now it proved a matter of perfect indifference 
to her, and she was enabled to reply very 
properly to his salutation. 

“Miss Flint told me you were here, Hester,’ 


he said, with something of his olden manner; | 


“and, as my respected parents are both gone 
for a drive, I had a fancy to come to you. 
Will you read to me? See! I have brought an 
old friend. Will you read to me, Hester, as 
you used to do?’’ and he held up a volume of 


poems which had been a great favorite with | 


them during the sunny days of their acquaint- 
ance. 
moment upon the familiar object, a gleam of 
emotion, such as she had not displayed since 
their estrangement, lit up her strangely ex- 
pressive face, a look which Bromley imme- 
diately remarked, and, considering it favorable, 
he continued, in a low, humble way: ‘I do 
not ask you to do this for my sake, but for old 
lang syne, Hester. For old lang syne!’’ 

The words fell like music upon her ear, and 
for one brief moment she forgot the last few 
months of her life; for one brief moment her 
heart warmed towards hin whom she had once 


so madly loved; the next, and memory came | 


to her aid, driving back the tender current to 
its proper source, chilling the kind words on 
her lips. 

“T must beg to be excused from such an un- 
dertaking,” she returned, coldly. ‘I do not 
feel inclined for it this afternoon.’ 

“TI see you do not,” he replied, very gently, 
coming close to her side. ‘I should have no- 
ticed it before; pardon my selfishness. You 
are ill, dear Hester ;’’ and he laid his cool hand 
caressingly against her burning brow. “Iam 
afraid you are seriously ill, little darling.” 

The touch and tone more than the mere 
words roused her to something very like indig- 
nation. 

“You forget yourself, sir,’’ she said, with 
unaccustomed haughtiness; “it is your wife 
who is the invalid,” and with a world of mean- 
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But the repose which she so earnestly | 
Even perfect | 
quietness could not ease the throbbing of her | 


As the young girl’s glance rested for a | 
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ing in her eyes she turned from him and left 
the room. 

But, although the noble girl strove most 
resolutely to still continue her usual duties, 
she was quite unable to do so. Pain and 
weariness finally triumphed over even her 
strong will, and the next morning found her 
tossing deliriously upon a fever couch. Every 
comfort which the most profuse wealth could 
procure, the most tender affection suggest, was 
| lavished upon her; but it was not until she 
had been twice pronounced beyond recovery, 
not until a sultry August sun was parching 
the earth, that she rallied in the least from her 
fearful sickness. The crisis past, she improved 
| slowly, yet steadily; and one fine day, near 
| the third week in September, pale and ema- 
ciated, and bearing few traces of her former 
self, she was borne for a few moments to the 
worthy housekeeper’s especial sitting-room. 
| And here she received two unexpected visitors, 
| in the persons of Mr. Bromley and his wife, 
Mabel. Neither were prepared for the great 
change which they met in her. 

“You’ve been pretty sick, haven’t you, 
Hester ?’’ inquired Mrs. Mabel, regarding the 
invalid with a look of careless curiosity. ‘‘It 
has altered you astonishingly. Why, you look 
a vast deal more like white people than you 
used to—your complexion, I mean—but I do 
| believe you haven’t half a dozen locks of hair 
on your head.” ‘i 

‘*Mabel,’”” began her husband, seriously, 
‘“‘how can you speak so unfeelingly? Poor 
Hester !’’ and he turned towards his first love, 
‘‘you must have suffered terribly in all these 
long weeks during which you have been away 
from us, and we sympathize with you very 
deeply, I’m sure.”’ 

“A speech gotten up for the occasion,’’ 
sneered the ill-tempered wife, piqued no less 
by Bromley’s reproof than by his apparent in- 
terest in our heroine ; “concocted and commit- 
ted more than two weeks ago, against a time 
of need. It’s a fortunate thing that you 
concluded to get well, Hester; it would have 
been a pity had so much eloquence gone to 
waste.’’ 

‘‘You are pleased to be facetious, my love,” 
remarked the young man, seeking to cover her 
rudeness. 

“No, only truthful,’’ she affirmed. 

“You feel yourself improving, do you not?” 
inquired Cleaves of Hester, painfully desirous 
| of changing a subject so unpleasant as the 

last. ‘You gain a trifle every day, I hope?” 
| “Oh, yes, I think so!’’ returned the young 
| girl, fully understanding his motive. 
| And you will be able to ride before many 
| days, I trust; you must allow me to try the 
| experiment, at any rate. We are going out 
| for a short drive now. I really wish you were 
equal to the exertion of accompanying us.” 


| 
| 
| 
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‘For the sake of a repetition of the famous 
scene wherein was introduced ‘Go up, bald 


head ?’’’ asked Mabel, in deep sarcasm, as she | 
glanced significantly at Hester's illy-covered | 


head, and from thence into an opposite mirror 
which reflected back her own perfect face, 
framed in a mass of tiny auburn curls—that 


face whose bright, bewildering beauty would | 
have been forever extinguished, but for the | 


untiring exertions of the noble being upon 
whom she was bestowing such cruel ridicule. 
‘You would have to go alone with her, I’m 
thinking, for 1 should not be ambitious of the 
honor.” 

“Madam !”’ exclaimed the now fully aroused 
husband, forgetting everything but her burn- 
ing words, “ you haVe already disgraced me by 
your insulting language, and, as at present 
you seem capable of nothing more deserving 
the name of woman, I will accompany you 
where you may find an opportunity to reflect 
upon your infamous conduct.’’ And, drawing 


her arm firmly within his own, he led her, now | 


thoroughly subdued and half frightened at his 
indignation, from the room. 

In her present debilitated condition, Hester 
wus wholly unable to endure so exciting a scene, 
and the consequence was a long and dangerous 
relapse into her former fever and delirium, 
from which the possibility of her recovery was 
even slighter than at first. But youth and a 
good constitution finalfy conquered, and she 
woke to reason one fine November morning, to 


the great delight of her worthy friend Miss 


Flint, who directly made haste to convey the 
joyful news to the remainder of the household ; 
and in the course of a week had the satisfac- 
tion of informing her “‘ young lady” that “that 
upstart Bromley and his good-for-nothing wife’ 
had departed, “bag and baggage,” for a dis- 
tant city, and that the family were just then 
being honored by a guest in the person of Mrs. 
Wilson’s aristocratic brother, Ralph Leighton, 
who “wasn’t a bit stuck up, with all his fine 
clothes and furren manners, but a born gentle- 
man, for all the world.” 

But strive as she might, the good woman 
could not succeed in rousing the least degree 
of interest in our heroine’s mind concerning 
the new arrival. 

‘All visitors were the same to her,” she said, 
languidly ; “but if Miss Flint liked the gentle- 
man, she was very glad.”’ 

‘But he ain’t the same,” asserted the house- 
keeper, speaking blindly in her eagerness. 
“‘He’s just as different from anything that has 
ever sot foot into this house since J came here, 
ascan be. Why, Hester, child, you never see 
nothing like him in all your life, and you ’ll ac- 
knowledge it one o’ these days.” 

And Hester did acknowledge it even sogner 
than her eccentric friend had dared hope. 

Sitting in Miss Flint’s eosey room one morn- 
ing, enjoying with unusual zest the brightness 
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| of the winter sunshine, the neatness of every 
article of the well-chosen furniture around her, 
the balm and freshness of the nicely-kept gera- 
niums upon the deep window seat by her side, 
| and the cheery notes of the pretty canary hang- 
| ing among these charming treasures; she was 
startled from a pleasant train of thought by 
the sound of strange footsteps in the back hall, 
which paused just before the door, and were 
directly followed by three quick, decided raps, 
Rising, with no little degree of surprise de 
p:cted on her countenance, she hastened to an- 
swer the summons, and beheld in the intruder 
a tall, distinguished-looking individual of per- 
haps thirty-five years, with hair and eyes like 
midnight, and a proud, pale face. 

“Miss Graham ?” he inquired in a peculiarly 
deep, musical voice. 

She bowed assent. 

‘And Iam Ralph Leighton,” he continued, 
frankly; ‘‘or, if you do not recognize me by 
that name, Mrs. Wilson’s brother. The morn- 
ing is so unusually fine, that the family have 

decided upon your improving it by a short 
| drive, if you feel equal to it, and I ain commis- 
| sioned to offer my services as ‘knight of the 
whip,’ if you will accept me as such,’’ and he 
glanced inquiringly towards her. 

Hester was by nature a true lady ; therefore, 
whatever discomposure she might have felt 
upon his first appearance, she immediately re- 
, gained her self-possession, and replied to bis 
| little speech in her own graceful manner. 
“Then make yourself ready, and I will re 
| turn for you in just half an hour,”’ said Leigh- 
| ton, with a smile, as he left her. 

Contrary to her expectation, their little drive 
| proved a most charming one. The clear, fresh 


air, of which she had so long been deprived, 
imparted new strength and vigor to her languid 
frame ; while her gifted companion refreshed 
her mind with a feast such as it had seldom en- 
joyed before, and when she returned to Miss 
Flint she had no hesitancy in confessing that, 
skeptical as she at first was concerning ‘“ Mrs. 
Wilson’s aristocratic brother,’”’ she had found 
him to be not only a gentleman, but a true 
man! 


CHAPTER VI. 


HEsTeER’s first ride with Ralph Leighton was 
but the commencement of a long series. Al- 
most every day, either in the early morning or 
shadowy evening, she accompanied him in his 
little excursions through the neighboring coun- 
try, drinking deep draughts of inspiration from 
his proud intellect, penetrating farther and far- 
ther into the depths of his noble soul, growing 
wiser and purer and better from each hour’s 
companionship with one so infinitely superior 
to all whom she had ever met before. 





And during all this time the young girl never 
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paused to analyze her feelings. By the great, | 
thoughtless, purblind world this man, so dow- | 
ered with Heaven’s choicest gifts, was deemed 
cold, heartless, haughty ; but to her he was the 
kind, considerate, appreciative friend; and, 
satisfied by his respect, content in being per- 
mitted to share his glowing fancies, his glori- 
ous conceptions of truth, she went on from day 
to day, never staying to sound her heart, never 
seeking to fathom her interest in him, never 
casting a thought back to the sombre past or 
forward to the misty future, but living wholly 
in the gelden present, and fully blessed in the 
good it brought her. J 

And, if Ralph Leighton had ever decided 
upon the nature of his sentiments for the young 
orphan, he very wisely kept this decision to 
himself. He listened to her early history and 
to the history of her girlhood, he heard his 
brother’s warm praises of her heroism and no- 
bleness, and even his proud sister’s earnest 
commendations with an unmoved countenance, 
and whether he thought her ‘‘a glorious speci- 
men of true womanhood,”’ as the judge did, or 
a “dear, good little girl,’* which had come to 
be Mrs. Wilson’s opinion, no one knew, for he 
maintained a most profound silence whenever 
the subject was mentioned. And thus passed 
the winter. 

In the early spring, by Judge Wilson’s espe- 
cial wish, Hester took charge of the village 
school. It was an humble undertaking, it is 
true, and she might have entereff upon one far 
more exalted, but she was not above entering 
a tiny sphere of usefulness ; the novelty of her 
new situation pleased her in no inconsiderable 
degree, and so she went on very quietly and 
very happily till the first week in June, when 
the “‘even tenor of her way” was rudely dis- 
turbed in a most unexpected and most unwel- 
come manner. She was just tying on her 
snowy- white “‘sun-bonnet’’ one pleasant morn- 
ing, preparatory to starting for school, when 
her old friend, Miss Flint, exclaimed, ab- 
Tuptly :— 

“It’s a shame he’s goin’ off, ain’t it, Hes- 
ter?” 

“Who és he?”’ was the careless reply. 

‘““Why, Mr. Leighton, to be sure! Hain’t 
you heard of it? I s’posed you knew it the 
first one.”’ 

For a moment the young girl blushed scarlet, 
and there wa3 a very perceptible quiver about 
the red lips, but she managed to restrain her 
emotion sufficiently to reply :— 

“No; I knew nothing of it until you told 
me.”’ 

“Well, if that ain’t queer!’ and the good 
lady, dropping dust-pan and brush, elevated 
both hands in dire amazement. ‘Why, he’s 
a-goin’ off airly to-morrow mornin’; and I do 
think, Hester, that it ain’t very polite o’ him | 
hever mentionin’ a word on’t to you, when | 
you’ve been such great friends so jong! I | 





don’t see what he wants to go back to the city 
for now, either. Seein’ as he’s staid here 
through all the cold and snow, I should think 


| he’d wanter stop and find out what sort o’ a 


place ’tis in summer, shouldn’t you, Hester?’’ 

But Hester was not there to give her opinion. 
She had left the room at the commencement of 
this little speech, and was already far beyond 
the garden gate, holding strict communion 
with her own heart, for the first time in many 
weeks. And it was no sweet communion, 
either ; it brought no joy, no peace, no satisfac- 
tion, in its train ; only a deep shadow to the 
full, open brow; a yearning, wistful light to 
the Gark, lustrous eye ; and such a crushing 
weight of sorrow and disquietude to her soul 
as she had never experienced in even the sad- 
dest hour of all her eventful life. 

All day long she watched and waited for a 
familiar footstep, but in vain. No deep-toned 
voice made music to her ear during the long 
‘“‘recess,’’ while the noisy children were far 
away at their play ; no proud, pale face beamed 
kindly on her from the ‘“‘teacher’s desk,’’ as 
she pursued her humble duties ; even the walk 
home in the sunny afternoon was unshared by 
him who had been so long her constant attend- 
ant; and a deeper cloud settled down over the 
young girl’s spirit as she trod the quiet country 
path alone. 

‘“‘T shall see him at tea-time,’’ she consoled 
herself with thinking; yet even in this was 
disappointed, for the manly form did not oc- 
cupy its accustomed chair at the “hospitable 
board.”’ 

‘Ralph had gone away,”’ Mrs. Wilson said, 
“and would not return till late.’’ 

‘‘He will not even give me good-by,”’ mur- 
mured poor Hester to herself, as, once more 
tying on her bonnet, she left the house, and 
slowly proceeded to a beautiful grove some 
little distance off. 

It was one of the loveliest of all charming 
summer evenings, with its radiant sunset, its 
rich bloom and balmy freshness, its glowing 
beauty and flood of delicious melody; and 
once our heroine would have appreciated it as 
it deserved ; but now she was in no mood for 
enjoying anything. Seating herself upon a 
large mossy log, which had often before af- 
forded her a resting-place, she gave herself up 
entirely to the thick-coming fancies which 
crowded her mind, and they were a strange, 
confused mass. There were dark memories 
of her miserable childhood, recollections of 
her early girlhood, thoughts of the present 
and of the far-off future. And, as she dwelt 
upon all the fiery trials through which she had 
already passed, the stern lessons which she 
had already learned, the bitter, bitter cups 
wkich had already been forced to her shrink- 
ing lips; and as she thought upon the nature 
and immensity of the affliction which had lately 
risen to fling its black desolation over her path- 
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chance to meet her, the latter, looking up to 
the queenly face, beside which her own regular 
beauty pales and dwindles into insignificance, 
| which towers so proudly above her, is forced 
to acknowledge the infinite grace and superior. 
_ ity of the once humble ‘ bound-girl ;”’ while the 
former, worshipping her at a distance, and 
contrasting her bright, glorious womanhood 
with his own doll-wife’s silly childishness, 
murmurs very, very mournfully to himself :— 


way, a wild, rebellious feeling surged through 
and through her stricken soul; and, bending 
her burning brew ,to her clasped hands, she 
murmured, brokenly :— 
“* Who, that feels what love is here, 
All its falsehood, all its pain, 
Would, for even elysium’s sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream again?” 
“* Who, that ‘midst a desert’s heat 
Sees the waters fade away, 


Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they ?’” 


repeated a well-known voice close beside her; | 
and, springing hastily to her feet, she con- | 


fronted Ralph Leighton. 

‘“*L’m sure you and I would,” he continued, 
quietly re-seating her; ‘‘but, as there is no 
probability of our ever being overcome by such 
an affliction, there is no need of dwelling upon 
it at present; so, if you please, we will turn to 
a more important subject ;’”’ and, sitting down 
by the astonished girl, in his straightforward, 
manly way, he told a tale of love such as she 
had never expected to hear from his lips, and 
concluded it by frankly asking her to become 
his wife. 

There is no need that I should picture the 
scene which ensued ; indeed, I could not do it, 
had I the will; and so shall content myself 
with simply saying that, ere its close, Hester 
Graham’s heart had gained that for which it 
had so long sought, yet never hoped to find— 
and was satisfied. 


Ralph Leighton did not leave Hillside the | 
following day; and when, four months after, | 


he turned his steps from the shaded streets 
and pretty homes of the little village, he did 
not go alone, for Hester, his wife, accompanied 
him. 

For two years the happy pair wandered be- 
neath foreign skies, and it was truly marvellous 
the change which that brief period wrought in 
our heroine. ’The tall, lithe form attained a 
more perfect development, a newer grace ; the 


thick black hair became perfectly glorious in | 


its heavy shining length; the dark skin lost 
its bronze hue, becoming the softest, richest 
olive; the deep, expressive eyes, with their 
delicately arching brows, gained additional 
beauty ; the thin cheeks new roundness and 
rarer bloom. And when the proud husband 


at length bore his treasure to his own native | 


city, and placed her in the midst of that culti- 
vated and eminent circle of friends of which 
he had formerly been the favorite, he had the 
exquisite pleasure of seeing her received and 
appreciated even as he would have had her; 


| “Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—‘it might have been.’” 


hog 
_—-o 


AN HOUR IN POMPEII. 





[With PrRane’s “ Family Scene in Pompeii” a 
piece of mosaic from a os and a bit of 
t maroon color, painted 


plaster, still rich with a brig 
two thousand years ago.) 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


*T1s said the world progresses: looking now 
On this exquisite form of perfect grace, 
With garments classic in their easy flow, 
And full, ripe beauty beaming from her face; 
I cannot think two thousand years have swept 
Down to our time one atom more of taste; 
That female beauty ever yet has kept 
More lovely robes than she, herewith, is graced. 


And where, in all our homes of modern days, 

| Are found such colors as bedeck these walls ? 
Such forms of classic beauty—such a maze 

Of delicate tracery—while the fountain falis 

With tinkling music from its griffin-mouth 

| Into the marble basin, pure as snow! 

While all the odors of the balmy south ° 
In through the open court, unfettered, flow. 


And as I gaze, I think these stones I hold 

Cunningly placed together, side by side, 
Two thousand years ago, more rare than gold; 
| And this rich color on the plaster glowed, 
| Forming a portion of a home like this, 

Where pure domestic love and faith abode: 

Even then as now the only earthly bliss 

To brighten up life’s clouded, dusty road. 


Oh, time is short, but art is deep and long! 
Extending through the centuries like a chain 
| To bind the ages in its trammels strong, 

And show that Genius lives and breathes again 
| Throughout its thousand years. Immortal mind! 
| Nearer than aught, thou’rt like Eternity. 
| For in posterity thou art enshrined 

Long as the streams sweep onward to the sea. 


| And here to-day I hold this little link 
| Which reaches to the day when Christ was born; 
| And as the ages drop away, I think 
Of one fair household, on a summer’s morn, 
By taste surrounded, guarded close by love, 
| ‘Wrapped in the folds of peace and happiness ; 
| The wife and mother still the soft chain wove 


| Around man’s heart: the One to love and bless! 





-— — 
— >> 





and from his inmost soul he blessed the tender | Parents who write with their own pencils 
hand which had crowned all his other mercies | lines of heaven upon the fresh tablets of their 
with the inestimable gift of this peerless woman children’s hearts—who trust not to the hands 
Hester. “A good wife is from the Lord.’ | of hirelings their first, holiest, most indelible 
It so happens that Bromley and Mabel are impressions—will usually find less than others 
residents of the same city in which our heroine to blot out when the scroll is finished, and less 
has found a home; and, as they occasionally to mourn for when they read it in eternity. 
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THE OLD DAGUERREOTYPE. 


BY MRS. GRAHAM. 








‘‘Wuar a loveiy face this is!’’ said my young 
friend Sophie May, as she lifted a daguerreotype 
from an old casket which I had just brought 
out for her amusement. She had been very 
distraught all the morning, and I was not un- 
willing to turn her mind from her own troubles ; 
for, young as she was, she had already begun 
to find the skein of life somewhat tangled. 
“What a dear, pensive face! I believe it must 
have a history ; is it not so?’’ 

I looked up from my sewing as she turned 
the picture toward me, and saw the face of one 
of my old friends—the dearest companion of 
my school-days, Esther K . Thavealways 
liked daguerreotypes, and have kept them as 
choice souvenirs; for now, in the days of 
photographs, when five out of ten pictures 
are absurd caricatures, to possess.as life-like a 
semblance of our friends as those.old pictures 
gave us is pleasant, and Esther’s was nearly 
perfect. I remembered well the time she gave 
it me. We had been spending a winter to- 
gether in New York. I had returned from 
the West an invalid, and was receiving the 
advice of an eminent physician; and Esther 
was an art student at the Institute, and board- 
ing with me for companionship. I was so oc- 
cupied with reminiscences of that last winter, 
that I did not answer Sophie’s question until, 
she repeated it. Then I looked up, and, see- 
ing her face turned to me full of interest, I 
said :— 

‘Yes, it is a good face and a true one, and it 
has a history.”’ 

“Oh, do tell me the story! This is just the 
day for it. The rain is still coming down, and 
there is no hope of our getting out for a drive. 





I’ll nestle down in this easy-chair, and you | 


shall lay aside that everlasting embroidery 
that is trying your eyes so, and we will havea 
regular morning of it.’ 

I had always declined telling my friend’s 
story, for her nature was one which shrank 
from any notoriety. She was one of those 
quiet, loving, self-sacrificing people, who are 
thoroughly known and appreciated only by 
their intimate friends, but about whose memo- 
ries there is an aroma sweet and sacred. My 
young friend Sophie had just returned from a 
year’s sojourn in Paris, and was very fond of 
“airing” her French, as she called it. She 
was the daughter of our old family physician, 
and as such was entitled toa large share of 
license ; indeed, she generally had her way 
when she seriously wished it ; perhaps because 
she never cared to insist when it interfered 
with the happiness of another. Her nature 
was affectionate arfd self-sacrificing also, and 
I thought it might be of use to her to hear this 
story. Still I hesitated, and, taking a sketch 


which Esther had made for me during that last 
winter, I said :— 

‘*Here is the head of Plato; this had some- 
thing to do with the settling of my fate.” 

**Oh!”’ said Sophie, “‘ I know all about that ; 
| father has told me your story, and you cannot 
| put me off with that old romance of passages. 
Come, now, do be good and tell me all about 
this Esther, and I will make it a lesson or a 
warning, as I know by your serious face you 
will mean it for both.” 
| Thus urged, I consented, and gave her my 
friend’s story in nearly the following words :— 

“Esther K was of Scotch parentage, 
and her family possessed much of the national 
pride; but she was, notwithstanding, pure- 








minded and affectionate. She was the third 
| daughter, and very lovely, as I remember her 
| as I first saw her, standing beneath the vine- 
covered porch of their pretty white cottage, 
| with her dark-brown hair blowing about her 
face in natural, tendril-like curls. Her blue 
eyes had a merry and yet an appealing look as 
| she turned to her sister, who was approaching 
_ from the garden, evidently beseeching her to be 
| the first to make the acquaintance of strangers, 
for my sister had come with me to call upon 
the new neighbors, who had but lately settled 
|in our village. Esther’s shyness soon wore 
| off as she went with me to the flower garden 
| to show me her China roses, which I admired 
heartily, and, as they were her especial favor- 
ites, we were friends straightway. 
‘‘We found we were to attend the same 
school in old Academy Grove, and she said she 
| was very glad to know some one a little first, 
as she always had such a dread of strangers. 
| We were to be in the same classes, and we 
agreed to occupy adjacent desks, and she was 
to call for me on her way to the Grove the 
| next Monday morning. 
“Those walks to the old academy were de- 
| lightful, for Esther was such a merry-hearted 
girl everything seemed to add to her happiness. 
| The discovery of a new cluster of wild-flowers, 
| the graceful droop of the elm-trees in the 
| meadow through which we passed, or the flash 
| of the water through their drooping branches, 
| all proved charming accessories when seen by 
her artistic eye ; for even at that early age her 
| pencil gave promise of talent, and her carica- 
| tures were wonderful, I thought. 

“The next season I went away from home 
to a boarding-school, and was absent two 
years. When I returned, I found Esther very 
much changed. She was just seventeen, and 
beautiful and graceful as a Hebe. Her com- 
| plexion, which had been somewhat pale, was 
| now brilliant, and she had that bewitching 
| insouctant air which made every movement 
| interesting and fascinating. Atleast sothought 
| Addison B———, one of her fellow students at 
| the academy. On the Saturday after my re- 
| turn, we went together, Ms usual, to exchange 
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our books at the Town Library—for we still 
liked to read together and to talk over our 
favorite authors, and had an equal admiration 
for Scott’s novels and Mrs. Hemans—and met 
a party leaving the library hall. Esther stopped 
to speak with them, and, as she turned to pre- 
sent them to me, I noticed that a deeper carna- 
tion suffused her cheeksas she named Addison, 
who was among the group. 

“I was myself somewhat struck with his ap- 
pearance. He would have made a good model 
for an Apollo, so grand was his figure and the 
repose of his features ; while his smile so illu- 
minated his face that it was no doubt consid- 
ered god-like by his fellow students; or, at 
least, by one of them, though Esther would 
not allow, when I rallied her on the subject, 
that there was any truth in the rumors I had 
heard of their attachment. Indeed, Addison 
left soon after for college, and it was not until 
his return that she told me of their formal 
engagement. 

“At that time we removed from P » 
and I heard no more from my friend for sev- 
eral years, as I had married and was living in 
the far west, until after the death of my hus- 
band, when I returned and met her at the 
house of my sister, where she had been visit- 
ing ; and, having heard of my expected arrival, 
she wanted to welcome me. I was at once 
struck with the alteration in her appearance. 
A brooding sadness and melancholy had come 
over those once merry and charming features. 
I did not ask anything of Addison, lest it might 
now be a forbidden subject, as several years 
had passed since their engagement. But one 
evening, after I had been speaking of my past 
history, Esther said :— 

*** You have not asked me anything of Addi- 
son, and I have been truly grateful, for I can 
seldom speak of the past. But now I feel so 
sure of your sympathy that I think it will bea 
relief to tell you my story, which I have so 
long hesitated about. My parents consented 
to our correspondence when Addison left for 
college, and to our engagement, should we 
continue to wish it after that term of probation 
sheuld have tested our steadfastness. Ah, 
those early letters! how well filled, and affee- 
tionate, and prompt in their arrival! how the 
vacations were looked forward to with delight! 
and what plans were made for the future! 
Well, those were happy days, and they passed 
all too quickly, for there was a change coming. 

**‘Addison graduated with honor, and my 
parents sanctioned our engagement by giving 
a betrothal party, in which all our friends con- 
gratulated us after the Scotch fashion. Then 
he went away to study law with his uncle at 
the south. There he became at once 4 general 
favorite in seciety, in which his uncle, as a 
wealthy land-owner, had already a place. He 
still seemed kind and fond in his occasional vis- 
its, but his letters grew short and infrequent, 





| and he seldom spoke of the future. Yet I ex. 
cused it all; it never came into my heart to 
doubt his affection. You knew I came of a 
steadfast race, and I always said to myself, 
‘He works too hard, he is so ambitious, and 
no wonder, he is so much flattered.”” Yet] 
felt I should be glad when it was ail over and 
we should be quietly settled in some country 
village, as we had arranged; where my infiv- 
ence, I hoped, might do away any harm this 
unsettled life had done him; for I could not 
deny to myself that he was being somewhat 
spoiled by such constant adulation, and I per. 
ceived in him a growing distaste for the homely 
virtues. Nodefinite time had been fixed for our 
marriage, but it was understood that, as soon as 
Addison was through his studies, his unele 
would advance him the necessary funds, and 
that he should commence business for himself 
somewhere in our neighborhood. But at the 
time he finished his studies, instead of coming 
to us as he had intended, for a long holiday, he 
wrote mea short letter, saying he had changed 
his mind in regard to bis plans for the future 
since seeing more of the world; and had de- 
cided that the few thousands his uncle could 
give him would be but a small capital to one 
accustomed to the sort of life he had seen, and 
that he intended to make use of his social 
standing there as a stepping-stone to something 
better ; ending by saying he supposed I would 
be tired of waiting, but he hoped it would not 
be for long. 

“¢T was very much disappointed that he did 
not return, and in the tone of the letter, but 
what could Ido? I feared he had grown weary 
of our long engagement, and was waiting for 
me to speak and release him; but as J had been 
the one who had had all the loneliness and dis- 
comfort from it so far, I thought some repara- 
tion was due me from him, and my Scotch pride 
forbade me to be the first to speak. Neverthe 
less, from this tinie my life began to hang 
heavily upon my hands. I shrank from the 
kind inquiries of my old friends and from thelr 
congratulations, now that Addison had com- 
menced business for himself; for I knew they 
were wondering why he did not come to claim 
his promised bride. 

***T soon came to avoid and dread the pleas 
ant raileries of my friends, and spent much of 
my time with my sketch-books and pencils 
wandering over those pleasant walks, so well 
loved by both of us. Ah, you do not know how 
many times upon our favorite rock in the 
gloaming, I have been tempted to slide down 
its mossy steps into the little lake beneath, and 
forget my sorrows forever. Regard for my 
friends alone kept me from so rash an act; for 
then I had not sought for strength where alone 
I could hope to find it. But I knew, if I would 
live, I must have some support outside myself, 
for there were moments when my thoughts al- 





most drove me to distraction. At length I 
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POETRY. 





found the shadow of a Great Rock in a weary 
land, and sought its shelter. Yes, I found 
peace and rest once more; but I decided to 
leave a place so full of sad associations, and 
devote myself once more to art. I shall go to 
work, for there is nothing like labor to take 
one out of one’s self.’ 

“*But you have not told me,’ said I, as she 
paused as if her story was done, ‘what became 
of Addison.’ 


‘“**He remains at the south still. He has 


gained a handsome fortune, for he has pros- | 


pered in business, and is stilla rising man. I 
often see his name in the papers as the author 
of a brilliant speech ; and they talk of him for 
the Senate. He always said he meant to do 
something in politics.’ 

** And do you still correspond ?’ 

“*Tf a formal note once or twice a year can 
be called ‘“‘correspondence,’’ we may be said to 
doso; but it gives me more pain than pleasure. 
I think he intended to weary out my love so 
that it might die a natural death; and 1 have 
about decided to have a final interview with 


| 





him, and, at least, free myself from an engage- | 


ment which fetters me, though I can no longer 
think it ought to bind me.’ 


| doubt. 


“‘As Esther said this, she looked up with her | 


old smile, and said :— 

“Ah, [have kept you up too late already. 
You must not tell of my indiscretion. We must 
go to sleep and forget.’”’ 

“And was that all?’’ said Sophie. 
you know how it ended?”’ 

“Well, that is the strangest part of the story. 
Some time during that next spring Esther vis- 
ited a Spiritualist meeting, and was invited to 
ask questions of a medium, who was called 
quite famous for her revelations. Well, she 
accepted the invitation, and, out of curiosity, 
she questioned her of the future. The medium 
told her that she was about to return home and 
meet a friend whom she had not seen for years, 
that the meeting would be final, and she would 
never regret it. She told her also the name of 
the boat she would return upon, and many 
other circumstances connected with her jour- 
ney ; but of her life afterward she could learn 
nothing. She would only say, ‘It will be 
well.’ 

“This episode scarcely made an impression 
at the time; but when Esther had made her ar- 
rangements to return home for the summer 
holidays, she came to me with the intelligence 
that my brother had engaged a passage for her 
in the same boat the medium had mentioned. 
We hada little merriment over the coincidence, 
and I told her I shouldn’t wonder if all the 
medium had said came true, as I afterward 


* Don’t 


learned it did. She met Addison at the resi- | 
dence of a mutual friend, and had the courage | 


to decide her fate. She wrote me frequently 
after her return, with her old spirit, and we 
arranged to spend the winter together in the 
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far south. But it was not so to be. She was 
taken ill as the cool weather came on, and 
never rallied ; and ere another midsummer she 
slept underneath the roses of our village ceme- 
tery. With her last breath she sent forgive- 
ness to her false friend."’ 

Sophie looked very serious as I finished my 
story ; at length she said :— 

** Now, I’m sure you have told me this asa 
warning. You think, ay, you know, that my 
Fred is this same Addison B 

“Yes,” said I, ‘I have only changed the 
name, and I hope you will never allow such a 
person to wear out your life in vain regrets. 
Fred is brilliant, I admit, but he is false, and 
not worthy the sacrifice.” s 

‘IT have always had my misgivings,”’’ saide 
Sophie. ‘Not on account of his age, but I 
have heard many hints that he has had a long 
experience in ‘playing at hearts,’ and I never 
could quite trust him. Only, you know, he 
was such a favorite with dear papa the winter 
we spent in New Orleans, that I could say no- 
thing against his visiting him here for the sum- 
mer holidays, and I did not like to act while in 
I shall now know what to say to him; 
and I am so thankful I have never loved him. 
Thank you for your story; I believe it has 
saved me from Esther’s fate.” 





———__ ~~ > _— 
CONTRAST. 
SPRING— WINTER. 
BY OLIVE. 





How the woodlands ring 
With the voice of Spring 

And the notes of the birds’ grateful song; 
And the soft, warm breeze 
And the rustle of leaves 

With the murmur of brooks float along; 
But a mournful wail, 
Like a wintry gale, 

Through my heart's gloomy hall echoes long; 
And again, again 
Comes the torturing pain 

Of the thought that her spirit has gone. 


Now the flowerets’ bloom 
’Neath the warm, genial sun, 
Casts a fragrance unnamed on the air; 
And the foliage green 
Adds its grace to the scene, 
And the woods and the dells are all fair; 
But my heart wails on 
With a quivering sound, 
Like the stiff, frozen trees when they wave, 
And my soul’s sad cry 
Strangely seems like a sigh 
Of night-winds as they moan o’er a grave. 


es 





BEWARE of hating men for their opinions, 
or of adopting their doctrines because you love 
and venerate their Virtues. 

Uneasy and ambitious gentility is always 
spurious gentility. The garment which one 
has long worn never sits uncomfortable. 
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ALICE IN WASHINGTON. 


LETTER IX. 


WASHINGTON, March 15th, 1876. 
DgeAR MR. Gopvey: Did you ever, ever, in 
all your life hear of anything so bad as the 


downfall of Secretary and Mrs. Belknap? If | 


I had been away down in the Virginia moun- 
tains, with only a weekly newspaper to read, 
I think it would have sounded to me like a 
kind of dream. But here among them, though, 
thank Heaven! not of them, I view the reality 
with horror and dismay. To think of the Sec- 


retary of War, with his grand physique, looking | 


like some Viking or Scandinavian god; and 
Mrs. Belknap, a fine type of a woman of Ken- 


tucky, a State noted for its fine-looking women ; | 
that they should be corrupt—it seems an anom- | 


aly in nature. Such a thing gives a stronger, 
deeper meaning to the prayer, ‘Lead us not 
into temptation,”’ for of course, had these peo- 
ple gone on in their early paths, they might 
have led the lives of the just. It is impossible 
to say, after this, what any of us would do if 
led into temptation. 
sister-in-law and lady of the house during 
the early days of the Secretary’s official life, 
this lady won the admiration of thousands by 


her bright and beautiful face, and her frank | 


and cordial manner. At that time she was ex- 
ceedingly genial and pleasant to all. But for 
a year or two past she was remarked for a hau- 


teur in manner, and often was heard to speak | 
of the ‘‘common”’ people as beneath her notice. | 


And only a few weeks since at a lunch party, 
she made the remark that she thought it very 
presumptuous in all these people who called 
upon her, to expect her to return their calls. 
One of the ladies in high station, which station 
had not as yet spoiled her, said :— 

‘But, Mrs. Belknap, we are only the creatures 
of an hour. Our husbands may at any time lose 
their positions, and we ourselves would belong 
to the class you speak of. Would we like to be 
slighted for lack of position ?”’ 

The lady tossed her head and said, “‘ Perhaps 
we may come down,” as if whatever others 
might do she was secure. -Is it not possible 
that the very dread of exposure made her as- 
sume this bravado! Does not a sense of guilt 
make one hard and haughty? Il almost think 
so; and Aunt Hitty says that the woman who 
cries out the loudest against her fallen sisters, 
is often one who herself has sinned in early 
life. It seems to be upon the same principle 
which makes the thief ery “thief! thief!’ the 
loudest of any, with a hope of diverting atten- 
tion from himself. 

Mrs. Belknap’s wardrobe has been for two 
seasons the most elegant & any of the Cabinet 
ladies. Marvels of beauty in satins, silks, and 
velvets, designed by Worth, and of priceless 
value ; laces that might tempt almost any wo- 


As Mrs. Bowers, the | 


; man of artistic tastes, and jewels worth a for. 
| tune, have been displayed upon the form of 
| this lady, who is now ‘sunk so low that there 
| are none to do her reverence.’’ I saw her at 
| one of the President's receptions this season, 
and remarked upon her loss of color and flesh 
since I first met her; but both Lucy and my. 
self attributed this to the cares of motherhood. 
| May it not have been partially owing to the 
| canker of guilt and remorse? Let us hope so; 
| for true repentance cancels half the sin. 





Disgraced at home and at the Capital, dis. 
graced in every city where our language is 
| spoken, and in the entire Christian world, what 
| will they do, and where will they go? J would 
| flee unto the ‘‘mountains of Hepzidam,” or 
| to the far-off isles of the sea, where the tele, 
graph and railroad are unknown, and where 
| Nature, the kindly mother of us all, would still 
| smile lovingly upon her prodigal children. And 
there, with a few books, I would hide myself 
from the sight of refined and cultivated humaa- 
ity forever. 
| One word more,’ as tedious preachers say, 
“and I am done’’ with this subject. Women 
generally cry out loudest against the sins ofa 
woman. But I hereby enter my solemn pro 
test against this general cry of the opposite 
sex, ‘‘The woman tempted me and I did eat,” 
which, ever since the days of Adam, has been 
the hole through which men have tried to creep 
in the hour of discovery and danger. I don’t 
| say all men ; the Secretary himself, though sin- 
ning, was too noble-hearted to lay the blame 
upon his wife ; and for this he should receive 
| all praise. But others in his behalf, all over 
the land, cry out that “the woman’ was the 
| cause of the crime. Asif he could not have 
| controlled her if he had wished! No; they 
had both tasted of the flesh-pots of Egypt, and 
both longed for more; both forgetting that in 
these days of investigation, it is difficult to hide 
anything from the world. 

This winter has been most extravagant in 
dress of any previous season at the Capital. 
Talk of hard times, indeed! Who would be- 
lieve it, after attending an evening Cabinet 
reception? To see Madame Borgés with her 
sprays of diamonds and rubies— worth & 
‘‘prince’s ransom,’’ as a novelist would say, 
and hundreds of our own ladies equally extra- 
vagant. The Madame’s costume upon this 0¢- 
casion was composed of rich cream silk and 
cardinal velvet, and her arms and neck glittered 
with diamonds. Mrs. Fish wore a violet vel- 
vet, almost covered with point lace, and with 
a lilac plume and aigrette of diamonds in het 
hair. Madame de Hegerman, the American 
wife of the Danish Minister, and one of the 
sweet singers of the land, wore a pale blue 
gros grain petticoat, and dark blue velvet court 
train, both flounced with exquisite lace. Her 
ornaments were diamonds. Mrs. Fred Grant 





wore an elegant amber silk, covered with flow- 
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ered gauze of the same shade; diamond jew- | 
ery. Madame Mantilla, wife of the Spanish | 
Minister, wore a dress of the palest green, with 
anetwork of white bugles for the tablier, and 
ornaments of magnificent diamonds. This lady 
wears the loveliest carriage dress of the season 
It is composed of black velvet, embroidered 
with vines in rose-color. A velvet hat, with 
rose facings and feathers, completes this elabo- 
rate toilet. Lady Thornton wears a carriage 
dress of blue velvet and Honiton lace. And 
just here I will remark that English ladies are 
always remarkable for their rich Honiton laces. 
Mrs. Russell Gurney, wife of the British Claims 
Commissioner, who was in society here several 
years ago, wore the most elaborate laces of this 
kind. Mrs. Fred Grant has a pale blue silk 
dress, embroidered with vines and rosebuds in 
their natural hues; also a rose-colored dress, 
trimmed with bands of ostrich feathers in the 
same hue. This dress is so becoming to her 
brunette style, that she wears it much more 
often than a fashionable lady generally wears 
a dress; so often, indeed, that the reporters, 
when they get no opportunity of seeing her 
during the evening, always attire her in this 
dress. She has also a very pale Nile green | 
sik, and a mauve satin costume, with many 
others. Her sister, the beautiful Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, wore at one of the Saturday receptions | 
at the White House, a dress of the deepest vio- | 
let velvet, trimmed with bands of peacock | 
feathers. Her ornaments were priceless dia- 
monds. It was in this dress that Mr. Healy, | 
the celebrated artist, painted Mrs. Palmer’s | 
portrait; a picture so lovely and celebrated | 
that it has been decided to-exhibit it at the Cen- | 
tennial. Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. Fred Grant are 
both beautiful women; but the former bears 
off the palm. She passed several weeks in 
Washington, and assisted at the receptions at 
the White House. 

And, speaking of beautiful women, I do | 
think that I never imagined so many gray- 
haired women in the world as I have seen in 
a couple of seasons in Washington. This win- 
ter Mrs. General Kramm, from Philadelphia, 
attracted more attention and admiration than | 
any young girl at the Capital. If some grand | 
Duchess of the olden time could step out of | 
& picture-frame, with hair rolled high over a 
cushion, and powdered to silvery whiteness ,' 
with her magnificent arms and shoulders bare, | 
and garnished with the richest old pointe lace, | 
and with a train so elaborate that a train- | 
bearer was almost a necessary adjunct, one | 
would be scarcely less surprised than to meet 
this lady, who answers admirably to the above 
description, save that her hair is naturally 
| white, and not powdered. 

Mrs. Colonel McClure, Mrs. General Dunn, 
‘Mrs. B. D. Pratt, Mrs. Secretary Robeson, 
‘Mrs. A. G. Riddle, Mrs. Senator Logan, Mrs. 
‘Speaker Kerr, and several others, are women 











whose gray hairs only add to their beauty. It 
would make quite an interesting history were 
some one to chronicle the causes of this sudden 
bleaching of the hair. Mrs. Kerr’s turned 


| white from the shock of hearing that her son 


was shot; Mrs. Dunn’s from eighteen months 
of excruciating headaches; Mrs. Logan’s from 
excessive strain upon the mental and emotional 
nature; Mrs. McClure turned gray at the age 
of seventeen, though I did not learn the cause. 

Alphonse and I have the most delightful 
times. We have attended lectures, concerts, 
literary entertainments, the theatre, and opera. 
We heard Louise Kellogg again in the old but 
ever delightful ‘‘ Martha,’’ and Clara Morris in 
her inimitable ‘‘Camille;’’ for the last time 
possibly, as her health is so low that she was 
forced to cancel her engagements and go to 
Florida. How foolish of her to play at all 
now! I really thought in the death-scene that 
she would die—she looked so like a corpse. 
But they never need tell me again that a wo- 
man can only succeed when she is beautiful. 
I think Clara Morris really plain, and, in re- 
pose, the least impassioned in appearance of 
all women; yet, with al! of this to contend 
with, she carries the most fastidious critic by 
storm. The evening I saw her we all went, 
and Aunt Hitty sobbed audibly. For that 
matter we were all affected. The play Ido not 
like, but the rendering by Clara Morris is equal 
in power to the Rip Van Winkle by Jeffer- 
son. She has made it peculiarly her own, per- 
haps only to drop away from life and leave 
none to do it justice. This may be as well, at 
least, that the play be lost ; for there are higher 
heights to which such as Clara Morris should as- 
pire than the depicting a woman like Camille. 
We have attended the literary society meetings 
at Mrs. Dahlgren’s, also the Schillerbund en- 
tertainments, and many concerts. Among the 
latter, that given in aid of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, under the patronage of Mrs. Fish, 


| Mrs. Robeson, Lady Thornton, Mrs. Dahlgren, 


and Mrs. Rathbone, was first in general inte- 
rest. Two overtures with eight hands were 
exquisitely given, by the Baroness de Overbeck 
(Mrs. Dahlgren’s daughter), Chevalier von 
Tavera, Miss Magruder, and Professor Gloetz- 
ner; and many other beautiful pieces and songs 
were rendered by Miss Willing, Mr. Potter, Mr. 
Young, Mrs. Camp, and Mrs. Neagle. The last 
was an organ concert by the celebrated organ- 
ist, Mr. George Morgan, and Miss Adelaide 
Philips, one of America’s sweetest singers. 
This was a delightful entertainment. 

There are dozens and dozens of paintings 
I would like to tell you of. Mr. Fisher has 
nearly finished a ‘Christ’? which is wonder- 
fully beautiful, grand, and godlike. Mr. 


_ Kauffman has a series of ten allegorical paint- 


ings, designed for the Centennial, which show 


| the highest order of talent; Miss Ransom is 


re-touching her heroic portrait of General 
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Thomas, also for the Centennial ; Mrs. Fassett | 7 — 
has a maguificent portrait of Justice Miller, | INVALIDS. — 
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Weyl, Poole, and Witt have finished landscapes ple in ordinary health, invalids are generally and p 
as lovely as dreams of Arcadia. Mrs. Colburn’s sincere enough in that self-exposition which it nerve: 
ideal head of “Sappho,” and “Fairies Dancing seems to be the main object of good breeding as Fid 

by Moonlight,”’ are exquisite ideal productions. to prevent. Perhaps the reason is the difficulty rona 
Lucy and I seldom go to the Capitol. So there is in keeping up any kind of good temper the si 
much of discourtesy, such wars of words, make for a long stretch at a time; for, though the part it 
it unpleasant ; and, any way, there isso much audience may be small, life is always to a cer weary 
todo in Washington! We have not yet paid tain extent en evidence with invalids, in the very beaut 
all the calls received before Lent commenced, care and attention which surroundsthem. And | ghe h 
but hope soon to get through. Little by little if no man is a hero to his valet, how few sick | per n 
my trousseau has been increasing, until I'al- people are saints to their nurses! But in say- beaut 
ready seem rich in the adornments of woman- jing how few, we would not be taken to mean which 
hood. Ofcourse, many young girls—daughters none ; for, indeed, some invalids, and those of | —ten: 
of millionaires—would think it poor; but to the most confirmed and painful kind, are very 9 qushe 
me, who have been accustomed only to what ike saints in the patience and cheerfulness | goud: 
was necessary, this seems like fairy-work. with which they bear their cross, and the um § and \ 
Every week some beautiful contribution is selfishness with which they strive to make their J gweet 
added, either by Nat, Lucy, or Aunt Hitty; burden light to those who have to help in the air of 
and it seems to me now that I shall need | carrying. visit t 
nothing more for half a life-time. And I say Invalids are of all tempers, all habits ; from to life 
to them that they are spoiling me; that I fear _ the cheerful dominator of pain who, like the and 1 
I shall one day fall, like Mrs. Belknap, through Spartan boy, gives no sign of the anguish he is good. 
a love of elegant laces and jewelry, for it is bearing, to the miserable craven who thinks to bre 
well known that our desires grow by what | life and time have come to an end if his finger J gross. 
they are fed upon, be it in luxury, power, or aches or his appetite has failed ; from the pretty coars 
fame. I do love beautiful laces very, very | woman who contrives a coquettish attire out ed w 
much ; but I do not think I would care to pos- | of her wraps, to the one careless of appearance frien« 
sess a large amount of them; yet one can | who regards illness as a time of universal dis- ment, 
never tell to-day what one might think or doa _ figurement, and so makes the unpleasantness call o' 
year hence. I always was fond of gazing upon of her condition more unpleasant still by the whicl 
shells, corals, and precious gems; and yet I cynical honesty with which she abandons all other 
covet very few of the last. But I think Ishall attempt at disguise, all desire for beautification. overt’ 
always pray with greater earnestness than | You call on one invalid, and you are introduced when 
ever, ‘‘Lead me not into temptation ;’” and I | to a person whom heralds might describe asa fer, a 
shall continually strive to keep the command- | fée conchante in a mimic bower. ‘“ Buds and know 
ment, ‘Covet not thy neighbor’s goods.” ' blossoms are around her’ in profusion, and know 
This has been the most tropical winter I growing plants give that special freshness and up, a 
ever passed. Many who left their Northern vitality to the air which nothing else gives ; her as be 
homes for Florida, and stopped at Washington, | table is heaped up with new books, and scraps) haver 
stayed on, week after week, for the weather of pretty feminine work peep out from the bas- beaut 
to grow cold; and at last, as the cold weather | ket that stands on a low ottoman close to het! J wher 
came not, deferred their tour South to another hand; for she is a great worker as well a 7 out ¢ 
season. And, to the poor invalids who longed Teader, and gets through mountains of fancy | wom: 
for Florida and had no means of going, it ap- ‘Stitehing side by side with oceans of current | wrap 
peared as if the climate of that Southern land _ literature—we will not say of this last to the J ity o 
had been vouchsafed them as an especial bless- anifest improvement of her mind, but atalb 7 about 
ing. On New Year’s Day we sat with open events to its enlivenment and the enrichment who 
windows, and on the 28th of January the yel- of her conversational powers. Perhaps there: [effort 
low jasmine and honeysuckle were in bloom. | isa bird in not too powerful song, which knows) | may 
If this is not lovely winter weather, where her voice and twitters to her intelligently whem ] ful; 
could one go to find it? But I remember that | she calls to him; poor captives together, for ] being 
this is only an exception to the general rule, | whom there are no more open skies and breezy | a cha 
though that is always comparatively mild at Uplands, no more free flights or lengthy ram- pour 
the Capital. Now, the middle of March, these bles—only imprisonment and patience —and now 
lines from an unknown poet describe the near | whom a common fate makes all the dearer toa 
approach of spring :— | friends. Whether the bird hangs in the win- Ag 
a dow or not, in all probability she has a dog pets, 
Bi tebes piton of dbeer eh: | somewhere with her on the couch, mele her s 
The chestnut opes its great brown buds, | has helped to soothe many a moment of an the v 
Impatient of the laggard May.” guish, and whose antics amuse her in her better exist 
Auice. | days—a dog who “all but talks,” and who evi- ders, 
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dently regards her as some beneficent and su- 
perior creature, his providence and fair divinity 
incarnate. Or it may be that a cat, sleek, soft, 
and purring, whose quiet step never jars her 
nerves, and who seems to know almost as well 
as Fido that something is amiss with the pad- 
rona, brings her share of love and caressing to 
the sick couch, and does her sleepy, passive 
part in making the long hours shorter and the 
weary days less heavy. The most perfect 
beauty and grace surround this kind of invalid. 
She herself, whatever her age or the nature of 
her malady, contrives to be for her own part 
beautiful in her degree. She chooses the colors 
which in themselves express peace and repose 
~tender grays, pure white, soft blues, or faint 
flushes of pink, that somehow remind you of 
clouds and blue ‘‘bird’s eyes” in the hedges, 
and wild-roses, or what you will of fair and 
sweet in nature, and that give an indescribable 
air of grace and art to her arrangements. A 
visit to an invalid of this kind, who holds on 
to life by the manifold cords of material beauty 
and mental activity, is a visit that does one 
good. It shames the impatience that is too apt 
to break out in the strong and energetic when 
crossed or cramped. It makes us feel the 
coarseness of our complainings when contrast- 
ed with the lovely patience of our invalid 
friend. We are merely checked for a mo- 


ment, amd we sit down by the wayside and | 


call on gods and men to bewail our misfortunes, 
which surely are greater than those which any 
other son of Adam has ever known; she is 
overthrown for all time, and yet she smiles 
when she prays, has sympathy for all who suf- 
fer, and if hope has gone love has not. She 


knows that her only deliverer is death; we 
know that by the end of the week we shall be | 


up, and in a fortnight’s time doing as briskly 
as before ; but she makes her sick-room a very 
haven of peace, and, as we said, a bower of 
beauty, while we reject all consolation every- 
where, and because we have stumbled shriek 
out that we are slain. Compare her with the 
woman who sits huddled by the fire in ugly 
wraps, her hair undressed even in the simplic- 
ity of an invalid’s toilet; who has no beauty 
about her, no freshness, no flowers, no colors ; 
who bears her malady grimly, and makes no 
effort to soften what she cannot avoid. She 
may be patient or impatient, resigned or fret- 
ful; but she is always ugly, always grim, and, 
being so, she loses an opportunity and misses 
achance of making honey where nature has 
poured out gall, of creating loveliness where 
now is only barrenness, and of turning a loss 
to a gain, a scar to a glory. 

Again, in contrast to the invalid who rears 
pets, tends plants, reads new books, and keeps 
her sympathies alive for ali that takes place in 
the world without, is the invalid whose whole 
existence is passed in contemplating his disor- 
ders, and in detailing all his symptoms sertatim 
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to his friends. For him the great watch of life 
stopped at the moment when his disease first 
manifested itself and his doctors ordered him 
to lay up. Since then nothing has existed for 
him but medicines and sensations, the faculty 
of pharmacy, the meaning of symptoms, the 
progress of disease, the ignorance of mankind, 
and the utter inability of every one connected 
with him to understand either what he feels or 
how grievously he suffers. His only litera- 
ture is quack advertisements ; and the greatest 
amount of energy of which he is capable is 
cheating his doctor with a surreptitious pana- 
cea, or more boldly defying his orders, deriding 
his skill, or changing him for his rival. He 
may be his medical attendant’s unquestioning 
slave, implicit in his trust, and liberal in his 
rewards ; or he may be his tormentor, believing 
nothing, and destroying all possible chance of 
the good results of careful treatment by mix- 
ing panaceas with prescriptions, and giving all 
opposing theories a turn impartially. In which 
case he is sure to fall foul of the luckless Es- 





culapian who chances to have him in hand at 
| the moment, and to throw the onus of persist- 
| ent failure on his devoted head, blaming his 

defective diagnosis or imperfect acquaintance 
| with drugs, rather than his own rash manipu- 

lation of matters he does not understand. The 
| more complex the symptoms and the more ob- 
secure the source of his disease, the more an 
invalid of this nature is sure to think he can 
| cure himself by his own system of therapeu- 
tics, or by some infallible remedy advertised 
in the papers, and backed by a string of testi- 
monials. A simple disorder is left to run its 
course; nature and proved experience are 
found sufficient for such maladies as measles, 
whooping-cough, and the like. Buta difficult 
disease is the battle-field of theories. On the 
one side quackery blows his brazen trumpet 
with a loud, encouraging blast, and orthodox 
practice answers the challenge in a statelier 
tone. And, as both are less likely to sueceed 
than to fail, unless marvellously helped by 
good luck, the patient has an exciting time of 
it, and his “‘ fluctuations,’? more numerous than 
merry, at least give him something to think of. 
We all know invalids of this stamp—men and 
women who try all sorts of remedies—the most 
absurd and the most contradictory, and who 
wander about from one medical man to another, 
giving no one a fair trial because giving no one 
a loyal obedience, and condemning all through 
proving none. 

Then there are the lady invalids whose con- 
stitutional delicacy, that needs so much care 
| and attention, means simply that they are in 

love with the doctor. They make use of their 
| headaches to mask their heartaches, and pay 
| fees that they may have illusions. These exist 
| everywhere, and are of ail ages and conditions ; 
from the pretty girl whose hysteria is love in 
idleness, to the older maiden whose nervous 
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debility is love in despair ; from the discontented 
matron who thinks her husband committed an 
unpardonable offence against her when he 
made her his wife, to the lonely spinster whose 
respect for the unattainable condition has cul- 
minated in a kind of abject worship for the 
sole man whose time and personal attention 
she can ensure; from the rich lady who lav- 
ishes gold in handfuls, and gifts to follow, on 
the man of the hour and her medical fancy, to 
the poor, careful hoarder, who saves from her 
necessities that she may pay for her pleasure. 
In almost every community may be found one 
or more of these doctor-worshippers among 
women, whose illnesses are things to be re- 
ceived more by faith than knowledge, and who 
are little incomes to that fortunate one whose 
prescriptions they swallow, and to whose heart 
they lay siege more or less concealed. 

Besides these there are the fanciful invalids 
who live for twenty or thirty years always in 
the full swing of some mortal malady, and who 
are gifted with the power of changing one in- 
curable disorder for another incurable disorder 
with a protean facility little less than miracu- 
lous. They are people who, if you are to be- 
lieve them, have, or have had, every disease 
under the sun, both temporary and chronic, 
organic and functional, epidemic and self-en- 
gendered. Heart disease is a trifle to them, 
and what would be in others a simple cold is 
in them an acute attack of the lungs, which 
ordinarily takes only a few hours to settle. 


Rubicund and many-fleshed, they will tell you | 


in a rich and rolling voice, vainly tempered to 
debility, that they are very bad, indeed, and 
do not think they are going to last long. 
Gaunt and wiry, they foresee apoplexy ; able 
to run a couple of miles on end, they talk of 
aneurism or fatty degeneration ; indigestion, 
resulting from too good living, is everything 
in the world but a remedial dyspepsia; the 
nervous irritability of a life burning itself 
away too rapidly by excess of work, of pleas- 
ure, of excitement, is the ominous precursor 
of an illness no human skill can avert, and not 
the necessary result of conditions a moment’s 
decision can change. Whatever they feel sur- 
passes in gravity and extent whatever any one 
else has ever felt, and the sole object for which 
life seems to have been given them is to wear 
it as a burden, which yet they lament if there 
isa question of dropping. In real illness, how- 
ever, these imaginary invalids are sometimes 
pathetically patient; when we forgive them 
all the annoyance they have caused us by their 
persistent hypochondriasm, and lament as sin- 
cerely in them as in others a state which we 
have often said in our haste “would serve 
them right.’”” Fanciful or patient, fussy or re- 
signed, cowardly or resolute, sinking under a 
pin-prick, or throwing off a deadly danger by 
the will alone, maxing the best of it or the 
worst, beautifying the sick room into real 


| poetry, or letting all that is hideous come to 
| the surface, whatever our invalids may be, 
| they are, however, always to be tenderly 
| treated by those of us who are hale ; and never 
are the divine qualities of patience and pity 
more needed than when we are listening to 
their sufferings, and blessing our own free lot 
in comparison with theirs. 
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TRUTH. 


ADHERE rigidly and undeviatingly to truth; 
but while you express what is true, express it 
in a pleasing manner. Truth is the picture, 
the manner is the frame that displays it te 
advantage. Truth, conveyed in austere and 
acrimonious language, seldom has a salutary 
| effect, since we reject the truth because we are 
| prejudiced against the mode of communication, 
_ The heart must be won before the intellect can 

be informed. A man may betray the cause of 

truth by his unseasonable zeal, as he destroys 
| its salutary effect by the acrimony of his man- 
| ner. Whoever would bea successful instructor 
| must first become a mild and affectionate friend, 
| He who gives way to angry invective furnishes 
/a strong presumption that his cause is bad, 
since truth is best supported by dispassionate 
|; argument. The love of truth, refusing to 
| associate itself with the selfish and dissocial 
| passions, is gentle, dignified, and persuasive. 

The understanding may not be long able to 
| withstand demonstrative evidence; but the 
heart which is guarded by prejudice and pas 
| sion is generally proof against argumentative 
| reasoning, for no person will perceive truth 
| when he is unwilling to find it. 
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HOBBIES. 

A HOBBY is apt to be an expensive palfrey. 
It sometimes costs piles of money to groom and 
run him, and he seldom wins purses and cups 
enough to pay for his keep and entrance fees. 
Nevertheless, as man, in the absence of some 
| special object to engage his thoughts, is almost 
sure to get into mischief, it is better for him to 
push ahead on any sort of a hobby that is not 
vicious, than to lounge through life in a slip- 
| shod, desu/tory way, without definite aim or 
purpose. No matter what other praiseworthy 
hobbies a man may have, he should make con- 
science the prime favorite of his moral stud. 
Give it the rein freely ; never curb it or check 
it; but go with it in whatsoever direction its 
divine instinct would guide you, and over every 
Hill of Difficulty, through every Slough of De- 
spond, it shall take you safely to the ‘‘narrow 
house’’—which shall seem to you as the House 
Beautiful—at your journey’s end. 
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MAY-QUEEN. 


BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. 








IT was neither ‘‘ Ceelebs in Search of a Wife,’’ 
nor yet “Japhet in Search of a Father ;’’ but 
George Weldon, seeking a new lease upon life, 
who was becoming painfully conscious that his 
onward 
beneath the oblique sunbeams of that May 
afternoon when scarce one zephyr fanned the 
recently put forth foliage of the forest through 
which he was passing. That he was au artist 
also, in search of objects upon which to try his 
talent, could be guessed from the painter’s para- 
phernalia securely strapped upon his shoulder, 
or borne in his hand. Indeed, he was almost 
too heavily accoutred for so sultry an evening, 
and but little of the artistic fire flashed from 
his eyes as he surveyed the almost impenetra- 
ble thicket around. ‘‘There is such a disa- 
greeable monotony in it all,’’ he thought, as he 
trudged on over crackling twigs and rustling 
leaves, and he was longing for some more civi- 
lized place in which to rest his weary limbs, 
slake his thirst, and bathe his aching head, 
when a sudden turn brought him into a path 
leading on between towering monarchs of the 
grove to an extensive clearing which sloped 


march was tedious in the extreme | 





fairest linen and daintiest lace, peered flowers 
of brightest hues, and daisy chains, buttercup 
garlands, ivy wreaths, snowdrop posies, and 
clusters of fragrant violets crowned her, twined 
about her, lurked in the folds of her wee gar- 
ments, formed the rosettes of her Cinderella 
sandals, and so threw their spell over the fairy 
form that even the most obtuse could readily 
have guessed the character she was personating. 
Though for a moment one might have suspected 
it, this was not Titania, deserted by the rest of 
the elfin folk, and dissolving like a snow-wreath 
beneath the glowing kisses of the enamored 
sun, who “sure had ne’er beheld so fair a sight 
before.”’ No, this was May-day, and behold, 
even in this “‘mournful Cressid,’’ the May- 
Queen ! 

For one moment George stood as if spell- 
bound regarding her, the next he eagerly un- 
strapped portfolio and easel, and proceeded to 
make a sketch of the scene which might aid 
his memory in after years to treasure up this 
‘*picture of gold in apples of silver.’’ A score 
or more of bold, dedal strokes upon paper, 
and the corner-stone was laid of the edifice 
destined to contain George Weldon’s brightest 
dreams, his ‘‘all of life,’”’ though it was only 
with the exultation of an artist, gloating over 


| the acquisition of so fair a specimen, that he 


gently away from the forest into a fertile plain, | 
in the centre of which stood a farm-house, | 


browned by the wear of time, and surrounded 
by its blooming orchards and meadows of 
waving grain. With a throb of exultation he 
surveyed his Alabama and quickened his steps 
towards the oasis presented him, and soon he 
was within the farm-yard, and striding rapidly 
on towards the open doorway. 
reached it, he was checked in his onward career 


But ere he | 


safely stowed away the catagraph which prom- 
ised him so much, casting but little thought 
upon the fact that often ‘‘ the things we make no 
account of have in them the seeds of life ;’’ nor 
“How our fates from unmomentous things 
May rise like rivers out of little springs.” 
With the copy secured, he would have con- 
tinued his advance towards the house, for he 
was, indeed, very weary from his wanderings, 


| and would fain have reached a resting-place ; 


by a scene which riveted his gaze and fired the | 


latent zeal of the artist within his breast. 
Upon the worn-out stoop was stretched a 


tusks warned him to be cautious. 


massive Newfoundland, so still that one might 
have supposed him asleep, but for the watchful | 


eyes which furtively threw a glance upon the 


| to trust himself to the dog's hospitalities. 


young man, plainly warning him, “Stop! for | 
| naintained an apparently strict neutrality ; 


thus far shalt thou come, but no further,” 
while every wave of his silken hair seemed in- 


stinct with fidelity to the trust reposed in him, | 


for he was ‘“‘on guard,”’ and the object of his 
care was the wee maiden beside him, with dim- 
pled arm thrown confidingly around his neck, 
while her dainty head, with its wealth of yel- 
low curls reposed upon his broad chest, and so 
enveloped him with its bright shower that his 
Shaggy fleece seemed transmuted into pure 
gold. Blue-veined lids veiled the slnmbering 
eyes, but a half-dried tear stood upon either 
flushed cheek, while similar crystal drops im- 
pearled that wave of “goldi-locks ;”? and even 
in sleep a pitiful droop of the mouth, a steady 





corrugation of the childish brow, spoke touch- | 


ingly of some unforgotten grief. But, as if in 


| 


but a low growl and gleam of the dog’s white 
He was ina 
dilemma. He did not wish to retreat, to com- 
mence again his wanderings, with his Canaan 
so near at hand; nor did he feel at al! willing 
So 
long as he was motionless, the Newfoundland 


but one step towards his charge was sufficient 
to arm this neutrality both offensively and de- 
fensively. Coaxing availed nothing towards 
moving this Cerberus from his path, and he 
felt that in a game of violence he would be 
unequally matched with his opponent. While 
he was hesitating what course to pursue, there 
was a quiver of the sleeper’s form, and a sob 
so:violently burst from the half-open lips that 
the little one awoke with a pitiful cry. When 
she saw George Weldon regarding her, she 
eagerly stretched forth her arms towards him. 

*‘O Uncle Lewie! where is mamma? May- 
Queen wants her pretty mamma!” she cried; 
as she sprang from her recumbent posture, 
and, rushing into his arms as he stooped to 


striking inconsistency, from the tiny apron of | receive her, hid her face upon his breast. 
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The noble Newfoundland had kept pace 


with her, but, beholding May-Queen’s willing © 


adoption of the visitor, offered no interference 
as George lifted her in his arms. 

“And where is May-Queen’s pretty mam- 
ma?’ he asked, soothingly. 

“‘Gone to heaven with the angels ; but May- 
Queen wants her here again,” she replied, with 
a new burst of grief. 

“Oh, no! May-Queen surely does not want 
her pretty mamma back here, where she will 
be sick, and have so much trouble,’”’ he re- 
turned, making a random effort at consolation. 
But the selfishness of childhood would not be 
thus appeased. 








loveliness upon those whom he throws helpless 
upon the cold charity of the world. Beauty is 
to them as the tendrils of a vine, the sign of 


their weakness, but also the fetters which bind 


**But May-Queen don’t love Aunt Hannah,” | 


she urged, in extenuation, thus carrying George 
beyond his depth, even in guessing as to the 


extent of her trouble, or how to offer consola- | 
| . . : . 

he sat down to rest in a large airy sitting-room, 
| whose open door invited him to its coolness 


tion, and, to divert her thoughts, he asked: 
“Did Aunt Hannah make this dainty crown 
for May-Queen’s curls ?” 

But she shook her head vehemently, and her 


lovely features were for a moment distorted | 


by a wry grimace. 


“No, no; Aunt Hannah don’t do anything | 


but just scold, scold, scold. Uncle Archie 
made the pretty posies, but Aunt Hannah 
wouldn’t let May-Queen go away with him to- 
day,” she complained. 

** And where did Uncle Archie go?” queried 
George, to carry the conversation on. 

She opened her large black eyes still wider, 
though the feat seemed impossible, and re- 
garded him with some astonishment. 

“Why, Uncle Lewie, didn’t you see him? 
He went back to college, where you were; 


them to the sturdy oak and supporting trellis, 
So that George Weldon submitted to be bound 
with the chain of the silken tresses rippling 
over his breast, and permitted the lily fingers, 
toying with his own brown hair, to weave 
about him their “strong toil of grace.”’ Thus 
wooing him, this embryo woman might have 
been sure of her answer, even if his plans had 
to be sacrificed to her wish. 

““We’ll ask Aunt Hannah if she will give 
you to me when 1 go; but I’ve come to stay 
with you a long time, if she’ll let me. Let’s 
go and ask her if I may stay,’’ he said, and 
May-Queen gladly led the way into the house, 

While she went to summon Aunt Hannah, 


and repose. There was an angularity and 
stiffness perceptible in the arrangement of the 
quaint, old-fashioned furniture, but its scrupu- 
lous neatness and quietude pleased him. This, 
he thought, would, indeed, be a good resting- 
place for him through the heat of the summer, 
where he perhaps might regain the heaith so 


| nearly wrecked upon his last collegiate term’s 





don’t you know?’ she replied, in manifest | 


amazement at his question. 


“Oh, I was coming to see you, and so I | 
missed him !’’ was the only response which 9c- | 
first, ’cause he’s so tired, and he isn’t most got 


curred to him, as, unwilling to undeceive her 
when she seemed to take so much comfort in 
the belief that she had a near claim upon him, 
he searched his brain hastily for some satisfac- 
tory excuse with which to cover his ignorance. 

“And how long will you stay with me? 
You ’ll take me away with you, won’t you, 
Unele Lewie? It’s been so long since I saw 
you, and it’s so good to have you here!”’ she 
pleaded, irresistibly, as her dimpled arms 
tightened their clasp about his neck. 

Fondly he pressed kisses upon the rosebud 
lips blooming so near his own, for this ‘‘ win- 
some, wee thing,’ unconsciously, was wrap- 
ping about his heart the toils of a subtle snare. 
For this artist soul “to look on beauty was a 
need, a thirst, a passion,’”’ and could he not 
drink forever and aye from the jewelled chal- 
ice of her perfect face, and have forever deli- 
cious draughts to quaff? It has been said that 
“the beautiful are never. desolate, but some 
one always loves them ;’”’ and it is for this rea- 
son, is it not? that God always bestows some 





| his course in the approaching session. 


arduous duties, so that he could return to finish 
And 
he might be of some comfort to this wee bios- 
som, whom, he doubted not, somé chill wind 
of adversity had blown from a home of petting 
and love in the city, to this out-of-the-way 
farm-house, which evidently was so little in 
union with her taste. He smiled, as fragments 
of her sweet prattle were wafted to him from 
a far-off part of the house, as she told some 
one, in high glee, ‘‘My own Uncle Lewie's 
come to take me home, but he wants to rest 


over being sick yet, and he wants to see you 
before we go.’’ He wondered at the persist- 
ence with which she clung to her self-deception, 
but resolved, if possible, to act ‘‘ Uncle Lewie” 
for her until time came to his rescue and 
kindly healed the griefs which were eating into 
her little heart. The winsome fairy appealed 
inexpressibly to his sympathy and love, and a 
warm thrill flashed over him as, still wearing 
her May-day coronet, trailing after her the 
half-withered garlands of flowers, and closely 


| followed by her canine escort, she quickly re- 


turned, and, bounding into his extended arms, 
informed him that Aunt Hannah would come 
presently. Every gesture seemed instinct with 
grace, and, as she glided towards him with the 
glimmer of her sun-hued locks, the prism-hued 
beauties of her face, and her lily roundness, 
where myriads of dimples held high carnival, 
she reminded him of a wee, fleecy cloud, drift- 
ing athwart the azure vault of heaven at dawn, 
smiled upon by the brightest beams of the sun, 
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and caressed by nature’s rosy-tipped fingers. 
The shadows which but a few moments before 
had rested so heavily upon her brow, were now 
dispersed by the ready forgetfulness of child- 
hood, though a sad line or two had been en- 
graved upon the fair tablet to register the 
transient visit, and with her pleasant chatter 
she whiled away from him the moments of 
waiting. 

These, however, were few, for soon a tall, 
gaunt, grim-visaged woman, whose dress had 
obeyed the old Spartan law in regard to super- 
fluities in breadth, length, or decoration, en- 
tered, with knitting in hand, whose needles 
she clicked indefatigably as George introduced 
himself, and made known the object of his 
call, which included refreshment for the time 
being, and board for the summer months, if 
possible. He had been told in the village a 
few miles away that he would doubtless be 
able to secure lodgings from her, with rare op- 
portunities offered him in the vicinity of making 
his abode otherwise profitable in the cultiva- 
tion of his artistic talent; and soon had the 
satisfaction of coming to the desired under- 
standing. George possessed a certain charm 
of manner, a high-bred air of courtesy, which 
certainly were not lost upon Aunt Hannah, 
however little given she may have been to 
taking notice of such qualities; and a large, 
comfortable room was assigned him. Then, 
with a short explanation of May-Queen’s self- 
deception to Aunt Hannah, who, in spite of 
her angularities, gained considerably upon his 
esteem, thither he carried May-Queen, accom- 
panied by Carlo, the Newfoundland, to assist 
him in arranging his portfolio, etc., which he 
had brought with him. A field-hand was sum- 
moned from his work, and despatched to the 
village for the baggage he had left at the hotel ; 
and then, with May-Queen ever at his elbow, 
or in his arms, he prepared to take his ease in 
this haven of rest. It was strange to see how 
completely, from the first moment of his in- 
stallation, this tiny maiden monopolized his 
thoughts and attention. There must have 
been some hitherto unoccupied niche in his 
heart into which she fitted exactly, so quickly 
did he begin to feel that she was something 
more than a chance acquaintance tohim. Ere 
the twilight hour of that May-day, a suspicion 
crept into his mind that she exercised over him 
4 subtle influence which he could not with- 
stand, and which, if it increased in proportion- 
ate ratio, would soon invest her with the power 
to “make, unmake, do what she list’’ with him. 
He had met her 

“While yet the new-bodied soul 
Was swinging to the motion of the heavens, 
And scaree had caught, as yet, earth’s backening 
course.” 
And he felt that, if allowed him, he could wash 
away all the earth-stains from his soul in the 
limpid waters of her innocence and purity. 





Late in the evening, when the little one’s 
garlands were almost entirely wilted, and yet 
she refused to throw away these mementoes of 
**Uncle Archie,’’ he took her and Carlo down 
upon the river-bank a few rods from the house, 
where wild-flowers grew in luxuriance, and 
where together they culled fresh garlands to 
replace the old. And when they returned for 
supper, they found Uncle Reuben Darley, the 
worthy lord of Aunt Hannah, resting in his 
shirtsleeves from the beat and burden of the 
day, while Aunt Hannah went busily to and 
fro assisting her maid-of-all-work in the prepa- 
ration of the evening meal. Aunt Hannah was 
a woman of few words, and none ef those 
few did she seem inclined to bestow npon May- 
Queen, save in reproof for some thoughtless 
delinquency in treading the extremely straight 
and narrow path of prim rectitude which Aunt 
Hannah marked out for her. Hers was not 
one of those “finer instincts,’’ which ‘catch 
creation’s undersong and see by inner light,” 
nor could she understand them. She was stern 
with the little one not because she was natu- 
rally hard-hearted, not because she bore any 
animosity towards the child, but simply be- 
cause the dormant mother-love which is born 
into every female breast was covered over by 
the dust of so many years, the clods of so many 
strong habits of selfishness, that it could not 
be now disinterred to aid her in comprehending 
a child’s nature, and especially the require- 
ments of such a nature as May-Queen’s; hence 
it remained to her an unveiled mystery. 
Uncle Reuben, on the contrary, seemed in- 
clined to give the little one a large share of his 
heart, but his rubicund visage, loud tones, and 
coarse manners seemed to frighten this tender 
mimosa, and she shrank away from him to 
George’s sheltering arms as he sat down upon 
the stoop where he had first met her, and opened 
a conversation with his host, whose huge pro- 
portions rested in an ample arm-chair drawn 
out beneath one of the trees in front of the 
doorway. He was anxious to learn something 
of the child’s history, and soon, by delicately- 
put questions, had ascertained that she was all 
that was left him of a fair young sister who, 
several years since, had left the old farm-house 
for a city home with her husband, Arthur 
Dunstan. May-Queen was a May-day gift to 
them the year after their marriage, and from 
that time the little mother’s health was too del- 
icate for her to visit them, and through the 
succeeding years they heard but little from her, 
until a few months previously intelligence wast 
brought them of the sudden death of Arthur 
Dunstan. This was followed by the news that 
little six-year-old May-Queen was motherless, 
and then, as there were no near relatives on 
the father’s side save the two college lads, 
Archie and Lewis Dunstan, she was brought 
to them a day or two ago. 

“And a lonely place enough sometimes for 
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the child I fear it is, with no one but the dog 


which they brought with her to keep her com- 
pany. Hannah and me is too old and too set 
in our ways to know very well what to do with 
such a wee bit of a lassie. But it’s the Lord’s 
doings, and I misdoubt not he will take care of 
his own and will bring it all out right,’’ sighed 
the old man, as he drew his shirtsleeves across 
his eyes and looked away towards the child 
quietly playing with Carlo upon the grass a 
little distance off. George felt called upon to 
bless the old man for even this slight exhibition 
of tenderness for the orphaned one left to his 
care. 

Then came the summons to supper, and soon 
after May-Queen nestled again in his arms and 
fell asleep with the birds. She was very slight 


for her age, and, though recent ill-health had | 


very considerably diminished his strength, the 
lad felt her weight as nothing, as, refusing 
Aunt Hannah’s offer of relief, he lifted her and 
bore her away to the little cot-bed arranged 
for her in Aunt Hannah’s room. He tenderly 
rescued the withered garlands which the good 
woman would have consigned to the kitchen 
fire, and placed them in water to freshen and 
brighten while the little one slept. Then, 
pressing a kiss upon the fair face, he left her 
to her dreams, feeling that the world had grown 
brighter that day to at least one of its many 
millions because of his presence in it. 

This May-day hailed the advent of a new era 
in George Weldon’s life. He, whose existence 
had so long been uncheered by the love or in- 
terest of any of his kind, began to feel that he 
had made a home for himself in one tiny heart, 
and it made no difference that he was indebted 
to a delusion of the child for the circumstance. 
The fact remained the same, and he fell asleep 
that night, weary though he was, feeling more 
blessed; more hopeful than he had done for 
months before. His dreams and his slumber, 
with the benison of her memory upon them, 
were so pleasant that he prolonged them toa 
late hour in the morning. All the manifold 
noises of preparation for the day’s work upon 
the farm had failed to arouse him; but pres- 
ently a more successful sound was wafted to 
him through the open window from the back 
veranda below. It was the sound of May- 
Queen’s voice intermingled with sobs and en- 
treaties. 

“OQ Aunt Hannah, please, please don’t cut 
off all May-Queen’s pretty curls! Mamma 
loved them so,’’ he heard her plead, as, spring- 
ing to the window, he endeavored to ascertain 
the cause of her new sorrow. 

And then Uncle Reuben’s tones were lifted 
in expostulation. ‘Don’t cut off the pretty 
things, Hannah, they won’t be much in your 
way.” 

But Aunt Hannah’s cold, unmoved tones 
made response. ‘You would have the child 
sick this hot spell, Reuben, with this great shock 
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| of hair dangling around her neck. And, be 
| Sides, I’ve not the time to ’tend it, and a pretty 
| mess it would be in ef it warn’t combed reg’- 
| lar.”’ 
| There was nothing more said to check the 
fell destroyer, and May-Queen’s bitter sobs and 
moans told how the work of demolition pro- 
gressed. In fury haste George drew on his 
clothes, without one thought as to the propriety 
| of interfering, but one glance at May-Queen as 
| he reached thé veranda, told him he was too 
late to prevent the sacrifice. The ruthless seis- 
sors had not left one ringlet upon the dainty 
head to tell what once had been, but in a 
golden circlet they were strewn upon the floor 
around the chair in which May-Queen sat. The 
work seemed utter vandalism to him. 

*“O Mrs. Darles, how could you be so cruel?” 
bursted angrily from his lips as the child sprang 
from her aunt’s hold towards him. 

‘Really, sir, and I don’t know as it’s your 
place to interfere with my management of the 
| child, She is hard enough to control at the 
| best,’’ complained Mrs. Darles, taking a broom 
| to sweep the shorn curls into a pile that they 
| might be more expeditiously conveyed to the 
| fire, to which Aunt Hannah was accustomed to 
consign everything deemed utterly worthless 
| in her sight. 

“I beg your pardon, madam; but indeed I 
would have taken all the trouble off your 
| hands. I would have been glad to cur! them 
| while I remain here. And oh, please don't 
| destroy those, give them to me to keep for 
| May-Queen,”’ he pleaded, taking hold of the 

paper in which she was bearing off the precious 
| curls. With a sniff of contempt she yielded it 
into his hand, and turned to sweep off a few 
| golden threads which yet gleamed brightly 
| from the floor. 

Catching up May-Queen, George was bearing 
her off to his room, when a continued growling 
and scratching at the sitting-room door attract- 
ed his attention. ‘‘Carlo wants to go with us,” 
he said, opening the door. The dog bounded 
| furiously out with red eyes which glared angrily 
| at George, but when he had thoroughly sniffed 
| around May-Queen and found her apparently 
uninjured, he, though evidently only half satis- 
fied, resumed his usual manner and proceeded 
to accompany them up stairs. 

‘Aunt Hannah had to lock in Carlo before 
she could cut off May-Queen’s curls,” explained 
the child, reaching over to give the dog’s huge 
head a loving pat. ‘‘But poor doggie won't 
think May-Queen’s pretty any more,” she 
added, with a sob, as a new sense of her afflie 
tion rushed over her. 

‘“‘Yes, he and I will always think you are 
pretty, and I have a pretty picture of your 
curls, which we will look at until these grow 
out again,’’ replied George, pressing her closet 
to him, and remembering with joy the sketch 
made the preceding day. From this, he imme 
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diately set about painting a small picture, and 


MAY-QUEEN. 


great indeed was May-Queen’s astonishment | 


and delight when she found herself as she had 
been before robbed of her ‘‘gloriole sign of 
grace,’’ growing out of the skeleton picture 
which George first showed her. The curls res- 
cued from Aunt Hannah's iconoclastic hand 
aided him greatly in securing an exact repre- 
sentation of them as he had seen them in a rip- 
pling,‘crinkling mass, streaming over Carlo’s 
breast. Eagerly she watched every stroke of 
his brush, and just so eagerly devoured the en- 
dearments and pet names which he learned to 
bestow npon her more and more lavishly as the 
picture progressed. 
them for so long that they came to her now as 
food to a starving man. 

Thus twining the tendrils of her heart strong- 
ly about him, the days passed on, until com- 
panionship with him had become almost a ne- 
eessity of the little one’s existence, and George 
had learned to depend entirely upon her for 
the happiness which entered his daily life. 
But for her, he was comparatively friendless 
in the world. With all the generations of his 
loved ones beneath the sod, he had hitherto 
had no inspiration to exertion, nothing to en- 
dear life to him, and though he had acquitted 
himself creditably so far, in his scholastie cur- 
riculum and elsewhere in the world’s arena, his 
efforts had all been prompted by a sense of 
duty to society in general, and we all know 
how hard it is to extract sufficient nourishment 
for our exacting natures from the hard crust of 
spiritless duty. Now, how could he but aspire 
to everything noble and exalted with her loving 
eyes searching his face for truth, and her tiny 
hand slipped confidingly within his. At her 
“first enthronement he turned out much that 
was best away,”’ to make room for her, and be- 
gan to wish 

“ Himself a better man, and thought 

On certain things and wished they were undone, 

Because her childish innocence, the grace 

Of her unblemished pureness wrought in him 

A longing and aspiring, and a shame 

To think how wicked was the world—that world 

Which he must walk in, while, from her 

And such as she was, it was hidden ;”’ 


and day by day strengthened her influence over 


him. Carlo, May-Queen, and George began to | 


be looked upon as inseparables at the farm- 
house, and, for a long time, finding that she 
gtieved incessantly for him in his absence, 
George confined his wanderings to so narrow 
a limit that she could easily accompany him. 


in the possession of the tiniest of ponies which, 
with George at the bridle and Carlo proudly 
alert, bore her on unharmed, unwearied through 
briery brake, mossy dell, and tanglewood. 
Thus passed by that pleasant May month, 
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through which the little one was undoubtedly 
‘‘queen o’ the May’ to George Weldon, and 
June’s balmy airs and sunshine but kissed into 
maturer bloom the buds of happiness which 
clustered in his heart’s garden. He was not 


’ displaced from his supremacy in May-Queen’s 


She had been deprived of | 


affections even when ‘‘ Uncle Archie’’ and the 
real ‘‘ Uncle Lewie,’’ to whom he could but ac- 
knowledge he borea striking resemblance, came 
in their summer vacations to visit their little 
niece, and good-naturedly they accepted a minor 
position in her regard when they found how 
well filled was the first. They were grateful 
for the part George had acted towards their wee 
blossom, and as, with fishing-tackle, or hunting 
implements in hand, they readily joined the 
quartette in their rambles, a warm friendship 


| sprung up between the three lads during the 


weeks of their sojourn at the old farm-house. 
Happy, indeed, were those ‘“‘mad, merry” 


| days spent within the “living gallery of aged 
| trees” which surrounded the old farm for many 
| miles ; George, with pencil in hand, seeking to 
| delineate some of the beauties which were sure 


to meet his eye, turn which way he would, 
while his ‘‘Goldi-locks sat on the grass near 


| by, tying of posies rare,”’ and Lewis Dunstan 


within sight, reclining upon the mossy bank 
of the stream which wound, like a silver 
thread, in and out of this contiguity of shade, 
and dipping his line far out into the darkest 
nooks, where lurked the wary ones of the finny 
tribes, while the crack of Archie’s rifle now 
and then broke in upon the reigning silence 
from a neighboring point. While they thus 
walked among the sunbeams of those holidays, 
they were each and all sowing golden grain for 
the future harvest of Retrospection, gaining 


| the quick, elastic step of health, and enjoying 


the ‘‘long, light-bounding feel of Life” as they 
never had done before. But finally, as is in- 
evitably the case, the serpent crept beneath 
the roses of their Paradise, for the time soon 
approached for the return of the three young 
men to their respective duties at college. It 
was, indeed, hard for them, in the performance 
of their duties, to set aside May-Queen’s grief, 
as, uncheered by their promise to return at their 
earliest recess, she clung to them in a passion 
of woe. Aunt Hannah had scoffed at the propo- 


| sition of her young uncles that they should take 
| the little one to some home nearer them, and 
| they felt that they could give her but little of 


their care and attention. But it was like sun- 


| dering their heart-strings to leave her behind 
Then, when he had pretty well exhausted the | 
immediate neighborhood in obtaining sketches | 
of points of interest, and he was compelled to | 
enlarge his scope, May-Queen was made happy | 


them, pale, listless, and drooping, so unlike their 
May-Queen of the happy summer days. George 
Weldon, especially, tasted one of the bitterest 
of the many sorrows which had fallen to his 
tot when he was compelled to unclasp her 
clinging arms from his neck, to put from his 
bosom the nestling head, with its aureola of 
clustering ringlets, and to go out again alone 
in the world, beyond the reach of that one 
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dear voice whose music had ever sounded so | ment,” and, attributing the mischief wrought 
sweetly in his ears as it cooed over the pet to her summer boarders, she set about counter. 
names which she had readily substituted for acting it in her own way. True it is, that 
“Uncle Lewie’’ when she discovered the de- | “evil is wrought by want of thought as well 
ception in which she had involved herself. | as by want of heart ;’” and, in justice to her, 
His baptismal name had too stiff a sound to | it must be stated that she, most unwittingly, 
her fastidious ears, and, promptly discarding | was the cause of the trouble which followed, 
it, she had christened him in her winning piay- | Rules, stringent and unrelenting, in her opin- 
fulness with more than one pew name better ion, were the needful bits and curbs of sucha 
suited to her taste, and he pined to hear them | child as May-Queen. Her phlegmatic nature 
applied to him when he had once again become | could not appreciate the pathos in this little 
only “George Weldon” to the world about him. | maiden’s every gesture and word, as in a vapid, 
Through all the days of toilsome study which | inane manner, she passed those days, becoming 
ensued, he was haunted by thoughts of her, | more “pale of cheer” as each moment winged 
incessantly picturing to himself her loneliness, | its flight. In enforcing her laws, she was as 
and pitiful, woe-stricken face. inflexible as Charondas, that stern Catanian 
This memory proved, indeed, a precious | legislator; and Uncle Reuben, accustomed for 
talisman to him, for, as he reached his ma- | so many years to bend to her will, had no 
jority, and, passing beyond the control of legal | power to stay her hand, though he plainly saw 
guardians, became “‘lord of himself,” and, in- | that the delicate mechanism of the child’s dis- 
vested with considerable wealth, he found his | position was not properly handled. Unfortu. 
prosperity decidediy upon the increase, and | nately for little May-Queen, she did not know 
himself subjected to temptations so numerous | of this friendliness of Uncle Reuben’s heart 
and so subtle in charecter that ofttimes he towards her. She could not but believe that 
was upon the very verge of yawning gulfs, | he was banded with Aunt Hannah against 
whose billows would have borne the frail her; so she closed the door of her confidence 
barque of his humanity away into that great | between them, and brooded in silence over her 
ocean of dissipation to whose unfathomable | wrongs, obeying Aunt Hannah when she was 
depths so many fair vessels have gone down. | compelled, but with an inward bitterness and 
But May-Queen, unconsciously to himselfeven, | insubmission which mocked the letter of her 
was the magnet which kept his feet treading _ obedience. Had hers been the pen of a ready 
the right path, and she his guiding star to bet- | writer, she would doubtless have made an ap 
ter things. How could he soil his soul with | peal to those far-off dear ones who knew % 
impurity, and then hope to be to her what he | little of the extremities which she had reached; 
had been? To those who have so many to | but this was only a six-year-old little heroine, 
love, a place in one child’s heart may be counted | and her tapering fingers, fragile almost. as the 
as unimportant ; but, to George Weldon, it was | stamens of a lily-cup, had as yet been cramped 
more than even he at the time imagined. by a pen only in the formation of “pot hooks,” 
And how was it with May-Queen, left so | so called; or, at most, in the Cadmean attempt 
lonely in that unsympathetic home, after those | to make an alphabet; hence this channel of 
brief months of sunshine and happiness, such | relief was closed to her. But her fertile brain 
as her childhood had never known before, | did not brood for three weeks over the injustice 
even when warmed by the gentle rays of pa- done her, the despotism of which she was the 
rental love and watchfulness? The love of | victim, without conceiving some plan of throw. 
power is born with the feminine soul; then | ing off the tyrant’s yoke. 
what wonder is it that she should have been One day, when scarce a month had passed 
spoiled a wee bit by the submissive homage | from the time of the departure of the young 
and devotion of the three knights who, during | men, Aunt Hannah gathered together the by 
those months, had been so leal and true to | no means small fruits of her housewifery, im 
her colors? or that she should have rebelled | cluding eggs, butter, and such like, and pre 
when the sceptre was wrested from her hold, | pared to take them to the adjacent village for 
and she found herself hurled from her throne, | marketing. Uncle Reuben was to accompany 
to become again subject to Aunt Hannah’s | her in the light wagon used for this purpose; 
dysnomy? But this childish emotion was the | but May-Queen was to be left at home in charge 
least of those which struggled within her breast | of Nancy, the help, who was directed to “keep 
when she was thus given over to the tender | an eye over her,” to see that she broke none 
mercies of Aunt Hannah’s “strict statute and | of the wholesome commandments of Aunt 
most biting laws.” The shock at first seemed | Hannah’s decalogue. But it chanced that 
heavier than she could bear, and even Mrs. | Nancy was not more faithful than the rest of 
Darles grew frightened when she saw her | her class; and, moreover, there was a certail 
mourn day and night, refusing to be comforted, | yeoman, Jacob Feldeburg by name, who was 
till the roses fled in despair from her cheeks, | working up the fall garden not far distant, and 
and her limbs lost their perfect roundness. | towards whom she infinitely preferred direct 
But hers was only “a shallow spirit of judg- ' ing her soul-melting glances. She thus forgo 
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the child, and poor, desolate little May-Queen 
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| whispered in her ear, so, though the road was 


was left to her own devices, to the counsel of | very lonely and now and then ran through 


her own wayward little heart, throbbing so 
bitterly against this entire household, and 
longing so intensely to be re-united to those 
who alone had made life endurable to her since 
death had loosed the silver cord of her moth- 
er’s days. She had but awaited this opportu- 


nity, and no sooner had Aunt Hannah’s shadow | 


been withdrawn from the threshold, and Nancy 
had betaken herself to the rear kitchen which 
was nearest the garden, than May-Queen had 
slipped gently into Aunt Hannah’s room, where 
were kept all of her available earthly posses- 
sions, whence she selected several articles, 
such as a particularly favorite toy, from among 
the few still left her by Aunt Hannah, who 
was wont to denominate all specimens of virtu 
as ‘‘trash,’’ when they served to enhance a 
child’s pleasure, and relentlessly sacrificed 
them in the onward march of her bump of 
neatness; or a wee garment so dainty and 
bright as to please her childish fancy, new long 
since deprived of such gew-gaws in behalf of 
the dark calicoes, colored stockings, stout 
boots, and disfiguring aprons with which Aunt 
Hannah had seen proper to invest her. Stuf- 
fing these into a tiny basket, a relic of happier 
days, she then claimed from its nail in the 
sitting-room wall the little painting of herself 
as first seen by George Weldon ; and, wrapping 
it as securely as she could, laid it beside her 
basket. Next she interviewed Nancy, witha 
request for rations of bread and butter, with 
which the good-natured girl liberally provided 
her, rejoicing that no greater demand was 
made upon her time or attention by her charge. 
Then, telling her that she was going down to 
the river bank for a while, concerning which 
plan, as Aunt Hannah permitted such privi- 
leces, Nancy did not interpose any objection, 
May-Queen, followed by Carlo, stole away 
with her bread and butter in one hand, her 
basket in the other, and a tiny hat tied upon 
her clustering curls. As she passed from the 
threshold of the old farm-house, she did not 
stop to throw back a last regretful look, though 
in her childish determination, she was delibe- 
rately leaving it forever. 
the river bank, she followed its winding course 
until thick overhanging foliage was interposed 
between her and the house, and then she more 
quickly darted on to where the public road 
intersected with the stream. It was there 
spanned by a rustic bridge, over which she had 
frequently before gone with her little hand 
slipped through the strong grasp of George 
Weldon. But now, though she had no such 
support, she seemed to feel no fear, but intrep- 
idly kept on her way even when her tiny foot- 
prints were left far behind her in the dust of 
the big road which ‘‘dragged its slow length’’ 
as endlessly before her. Fortunately for her, 
no nursery tales of superstition had ever been 


| dark, overhanging forests,, she pushed bravely 
| On, stopping only to divide her bread and but- 
ter with Carlo, when, to her childish imagina- 
tion, many miles had been passed by and she 
had grown thoroughly hungry in her travels. 
Pitiful indeed was the picture of the little cos- 
set, so ignorant of the great world’s width, thus 
taking her destiny into her own wee hands and 
| starting out into the vast Unknown with only 
a dog for her companion and protector. Hers 
might truly have been the prayer of the Breton 
mariner as he puts to sea, “‘Keep me, O God, 
for my boat is so small and thy ocean so wide 
and open to the tempest!’’ But so absorbed 
was she in her great scheme, that doubts and 
fears found no place in her bosom for them as 
yet, though Carlo, as if suspicious of the rash- 
ness of her design, lagged behind and warned 
her in every way that he disapproved of her 
venture. But May-Queen was obstinately blind 
to his advice, for her purpose was to find that 
monopolizing ‘College’* to which her three 
knights had repaired, leaving her so desolate! 
As it had been familiarly referred to in her 
presence only by that name, she was ignorant 
alike of the facts that there were more in the 


' world than this ‘‘one particular star’’ of her 


When she reached | 


| that she was in the right path. 


hopes which loomed so brightly before her, that 
this one was denominated other than ‘the Col- 
lege,’’ or that it could be more than a day’s 
steady tramp before her, for she remembered 
a tall, imposing edifice of brick from which 
stretched long arms of cottages which Uncle 
Archie had pointed out to her as ‘‘the College,”’ 
as the train bearing them to Aunt Hannah’s 
whirled them rapidly by. And how short was 
the time then till they reached the old farm- 
_ house so hateful to her memory. She knew that 

her little feet could not keep pace with the train, 

though, thanks to her summer’s tutelage, she 


| was quite an adept in pedestrianism, but yet 


thought it could not possibly be more than a 
day’s difference between them, so she kept on 
her way undiscouraged, having no doubt but 
Moreover, 
there was in her baby pocket a pretty purse 
filled with pieces of glittering coin which had 
been given her as keepsakes by many of those 
who had loved and watched over her during 
her babyhood ; these she had not hesitated to 
abstract from Aunt Hannah’s possession, since 
the liberal sum which Uncle Archie allowed 
for her expenditure was doled out to her as the 
good lady considered best, and the investment 
vigilantly superintended. But this was all her 
own, and she intended with it to pay for a ride 


| upon the cars if she should meet them when 


feeling very tired. Ere long her money would 
have been spent had the train come in sight, 
for her little feet almost failed her before the 
zenith poured down upon her the scorching 
rays of the noonday sun. With cheeks blis- 
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tered and eyes blinded by the fervency of its 
beams and glare from the white dust of the 
road, she began to despair of reaching her des- 


tination, but still Hope enticed her on as the | 


mother bird, leaping from bough to bough 
above her fledglings, coaxes them to try their 
wings to the utmost. She feared that she had 
Lust the way, and a painful sense of desolation 
crept over her, sapping the energy from her 
brave spirit, till at last she sank down utterly 
exhausted upon the wayside ere yet three miles 


separated her from Aunt Hannah’s, and there | 


Sleep soon found her and pressed his seal upon 
her aching eyelids. It was a slumber, indeed, 


very nearly akin to death, for while her worn | 


senses lay in that profound repose other and 
ruder hands, also, touched her, for along that 


road that hour there chanced to pass two crea- | 
tures, who, in the bodies of men made after the 


image of God, encased the souls of fiends. 

At first wonder-struck at beholding so fair a 
creature in so woful a plight, they descended 
quickly from their light wagon, which con- 
tained, besides a peddler’s pack, a street hand- 


organ and two impish-looking monkeys; but | 
next, as she was not aroused by their approach, | 


and they were plainly warned, by the low growl 
and hostile gleam of Carlo’s ivory tusks, to 
keep at a distance, they stood silently by fora 
moment. Toa chance observer their rapt atti- 
tude might have indicated reverence, and well 
might they have put their shoes from off their 
feet while standing upon that holy ground, for 
neither of them was worthy to unlatch the 
dainty sandals of those baby feet. 
pure lily-bud broken from the parent stem, a 


jewel dropped fora time from the diadem of the | 


Ruler, while each of them was “a fellow by the 
hand of nature marked to do a deed of shame ;”’ 


and Ahriman had whispered into their ears an- | 


other crime to add to the long list of Lemnian 
deeds which were written against their lives. 


They were not disturbed by any humble reflec- | 
tions, as could be read in their furtive glance, | 


which smuggled its message of cunning and 
baleful intent from one to the other of those 
twain. A few words of jargon unintelligible to 
the uninitiated were then interchanged, and to 
them Carlo anxiously listened, but, as if willing 
to avoid a contest if possible, he made no move- 
ment until each villain unsheathed from his 
bosom a long, slender dagger of a style more 
used in Italia’s treacherous clime than in our 
own sunny land, and took a step towards him, 
their evil purpose written upon the cunning 


features of their faces as they first looked | 


keenly about them to see if any save the Un- 
sleeping Eye was there to behold the heinous 
act which they contemplated. Quietly slipping 
from beneath May-Queen’s golden head, which 
fell to the ground without arousing her, he 
crouched beside her, stiffened his sinews and 
braced himself for the combat which he knew 
was inevitable. He heeded not the odds against 


She was a | 








him, though the result was easily guessed. Ag 

they continued to advance, with one bound he 
| cleared the space between them, and, catch- 
ing at the throat of the elder man, dragged him 
| tothe ground. But for the stout leather stock 
which encircled the villain’s neck, his doom 
would have been sealed; but-ere the dog's 
fangs had pierced it, the knife of the younger 
man was plunged into his side with so sure an 
aim that he rolled away from his antagonist, 
and failed of the victory which unjust Death 
had awarded to his foes. 

Poor baby May-Queen, is there no hand on 
earth outstretched to save? Will none from 
out that loving band of invisible ones winging 
about her in the silent air snatch her from her 
fate? Alas, no! for as they lifted the dog’s 
lifeless body, which erst had encased so brave 
a soul, and tossed it over the close fence in the 
adjacent field, where it fell heavily among 
rocks, dead leaves, and briers accumulated on 
the edge of the clearing; they gathered dust 
from the road and sprinkledit upon the scarlet 
pool filled by the ‘‘crimson life-tide’’ which 
had ebbed in so just a cause, and which surely 
was worthy of a purer baptism. When assured 
that it would not cry out against them from the 
ground, they again directed their attention to- 
wards May-Queen, who still lay in the stupor 
in which they first found her, and one by one 
her little packages were withdrawn from about 
her and examined. 

“She would take Jack’s place with the mon- 
keys—curse him for running away!” at length 
muttered the elder of the two, in broken 
Italian. 

‘““Aye, it would do handsomely, for those 
feet could glint like fairies on the green,”’ re- 
joined the other, as he crept towards the wagon, 
and, deftly diving into the peddler’s pack, 
brought forth a box of curious looking plas- 
ters, from which one was selected, which he 
carried and softly spread over May-Queen’s 
crimson lips. 
| But, as he touched her flushed cheek, and 
she remained passive in his rude hand, even 
when he attempted to band her slender wrists 
together, a painful doubt seemed to smite him, 
and he summoned his companion from the 
| wagon whose contents he was arranging more 
| compactly together. A close serutiny of May- 
| Queen brought dark clouds to their faces and 
| bitter oaths to their lips. But, after a brief 
| consultation, she was lifted from the ground, 
| borne swiftly to the wagon, and deposited 
therein upon a velvety rug many times folded; 
and then over May-Queen, the organ, monkey 
box, and pedidler’s pack, was spread a thick 
eanvas, so adroitly that sufficient air would 
reach their prisoners, but so that the entire 
cargo was hidden from the passer-by. A fa- 
miliar and innocent enough looking vehicle it 
was as it went lazily on its way; and poor, 
unsuspecting Uncle Reuben, when, overheated 
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and almost beside himself with anxiety and 
excitement, he met them at the intersection of 
the road with the stream, stopped them only 
Jong enough to probe them with regard to their 
knowledge of May-Queen, for the alarmed and 
contrite Nancy had met Aunt Hannah and 
Uncle Reuben upon the threshold at their ar- 
rival, with the news of the little one’s pro- 
longed absence. Jacob Feldeburg was already 
scouring along the river bank in search of ber ; 
they themselves had passed over the road from 
the village; therefore, Uncle Reuben did not 
hesitate tu take the opposite direction, and felt 
that it was his duty to interrogate each travel- 
ler he met. But he was merely losing breath 
in questioning the two stolid-looking strangers, 
who so civilly reined in for him when he ac- 
costed them. All that he could gather from 
their gestures and foreign-sounding jargon was 
that they were perfectly ignorant of May- 
Queen ; so in haste he left them, unconscious 
she whom he sought was within arm’s length 
of him, shut out from him only by “‘thin, pen- 
etrable curtains of earthly space,’’ with a fierce 
fever beginning to course through her veins as 
the crisis of all the mental woe and heartache 
which this frail little being had undergone for 
amonth. He passed her by in his blind igno- 
rance, and thus lost his last chance on earth of 
looking upon his fair little sister’s dying be- 
quest to him. And May-Queen, passive in the 
possession of the vicious zany and his peddler 
son, was borne beyond the old farm-house 
which, though it had bestowed a harsh experi- 
ence upon her sensitive childhood, had, of a 
surety, been a happier home to her than any 
she would know for many years to come. 
When, at nightfall, her abductors encamped, 
they took care to be many miles from the heme 
which they had plundered, from the fold robbed 
of its one wee lamb, though they already re- 
pented them of the deed they had committed ; 
not because of its heinousness, but because it 
promised to advantage them so little ; for May- 
Queen’s slender thread of life seemed to be 
spun out more finely each moment as the fever 
sapped her vitals. 

But they knew not what disposition to make 
of her, and, till they had travelled yet two 
days further on, did not decide to relinquish 
their hold upon her. But when, at the end of 
the third day, death seemed disposed to step in 
any moment between them and their captive, 
they determined to rid themselves of their em- 
barrassing encumbrance ; and as, after night, 
they reached a quiet-looking tenement in the 
suburbs of the great city which was their des- 
tination, they proceeded to execute their plan 
by depositing their helpless burden upon the 
doorsteps, without arousing the inmates, who 
seemed to prefer those early hours which 
“make men healthy, wealthy, and _ wise.’’ 
These bold, bad men were familiar with the 
place, though they had little in common with 


its owners. They knew that they were mar- 
ket-gardeners of an humble grade, @ childless 
husband and wife of middle age, and that this 
home for May-Queen, being so near the city, 
would be directly within their reach, so that 
they could reclaim her, should she be enabled 
to weather the storm which now threatened to 
engulf her frail barque. ‘They retained her 
packages, and robbed her besides of everything 
which they could hope to render available to 
them, and then here, to the tender mercies of 
utter strangers, they left this tiny waif of 
destiny— 
‘* Like a feeble lamb 

Left out a’ night in shutting up the fold, 

As hapless as the nest-deserted bird, 

Grown chill for the mother gone away.”’ 


For five years has the world listened to ‘‘the 
faultless rhythm and musical rhyme”’ of ‘the 
wonderful stream of the River Time;”’ and 
what influence has it wrought upon the realm 
of tears through which it flows! Failing in 
his efforts to find May-Queen, conscience smit- 
ten that he had not been faithful to the trust 
reposed in him by her dying mother, Uncle 
Reuben gradually slipped out of the world in 
which so many things seemed to reproach him, 
and, two years after May-Queen’s loss, ‘‘gath- 
ered himself unto his fathers’’ though dreading 
the tribunal at which he would be confronted 
by the sister whom he had so grievously 
wronged. Aunt Hannah, never visited by any 
serious compunctions of conscience in regard 
to the part she had acted in May-Queen’s 
troubles, had kept in the even tenor of her way 
till, one year ago, she doffed her widow's cap 
for orange flowers, ostensibly because ‘the 
farm needed a man to manage it,”’ but in reality 
because Aunt Hannah herself felt that her dis- 
ciplinary abilities might be blunted by disuse, 
and she deemed this the best method of pro- 
viding herself with a subject for practice. 

To George Weldon the world had indeed be- 
come very dark. When first the light of his 
morning hopes went out, he groped feebly 


, about as a stricken paralytic, bearing with him 


atearless sorrow. Intelligence of May-Queen’s 
disappearance was immediately communicated 
to him by her frenzied young uncles, and, after 
the first unnerving shock, he joined them in 
the search with an energy which revealed how 
dear she was to him. But the dragged river 
refused to yield up the form they sought; the 
open road kept its secret well, and nothing in 
all the vicinity furnished them any clue, till 
Carlo’s body, so rudely rifled of that bright 
jewel of life which he, with a greater than 
Rothschild’s fidelity, had sacrificed to protect 
the royal treasure intrusted to him, was dis- 
covered in that far-off field to which the ruf- 
fians had consigned it, and meekly told its own 
terrible tale of ruthless violence. They knew 
for what this ‘‘ white-breasted Bran’”’ had died, 
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and tenderly they cared for the remains of this 
brave soldier, who would have gladly died 
**twice o’er’’ to have secured the victory for 
which he had so bravely striven. Detectives 
were summoned to their assistance, and every 
means which wealth or influence could suggest 
was employed to discover their lost one, but 
no further information was obtained, no clue 
furnished, until Uncle Reuben, in the morbid 
sorrow which was gradually dragging him to 
the grave, began to brood incessantly upon 
each event of that first long, woe-fraught day 
of her disappearance. For miles along the 
lonely, unfrequented road which had been his 
first impulse to search, he had encountered no 
human being save those two men who had 
claimed an utter ignorance of May-Queen. 
And yet his thoughts turned ever towards 
them; he remembered the subtle emotion 
which had been born in his bosom against 
them even while he stood conversing with 
them ; he knew that but a short while before 
he mét them they must have passed the very 
spot where Carlo, doubtless, at the moment lay 
weltering in his blood ; he deemed it a circum- 
stance significant of guilt, that, though it was 
a peddler’s wagon, it passed the farm-house 
without stopping to tempt rustic men and maids 
by a display of its wares, and he found, upon 
inquiry, that it had continued to do so on for 
many miles below, even so far as he traced 
them. This was a very unusual circumstance, 


and Uncle Reuben, whose mental vigor bright- | 


ened strangely as it thus fed upon the physical, 
allowed his thoughts to recur to these facts so 
persistently that at length he communicated 
his dark suspicions to George Weldon, who, 
having abandoned college and all else save his 
purpose to seek May-Queen till he found her in 
time or eternity, haunted the old farm-house 
like the ghost of its summer happiness, and 
roamed in restless gloom over all the country 
around, hoping to obtain some clue to the mys- 
tery which had woven its blighting spell over 
them all. His blood boiled with an utter loath- 
ing of Aunt Hannah, but there was a close 
bond of sympathy between him and poor, fail- 
ing Uncle Reuben, so surely gravitating earth- 
wards. They were bond-fellows in this great 
grief, and together they longed for ‘the touch 
of a vanished hand,” and mourned for her 
whom they feared dead to them. Catching 
eagerly at this new prospect of learning some- 
thing of her, slight though it was, George Wel- 
don furnished the detectives with the secret. 
For many months they followed it pertina- 


ciously, and sycceeded in tracing the villains to | 


the city, but there, where so many arteries of 
life mingle their blood in one common heart, 
even these faithful sleuth-hounds were at fault, 
and lost much precious time in following trails 
which led to nothing. One year ago, however, 


they had ascertained that a few days previously { 


two men answering pretty much to the descrip- 


—.. 


tion given of the peddler and his father, taking 
with thei a little girl, a street hand-organ, ang 
two monkeys, had sailed for Liverpool in the 
good ship America as steerage passengers. 
The description given of the little girl in no 
wise applied to May-Queen, and Archie and 
Lewis Dunstan regarded it as utterly worth. 
less, but George, catching at straws as drown- 
ing men do, feverishly pursued them into that 
new chaos of life, taking with him an able de 
tective, and employing others immediately upon 
reaching England. When the organ grinder’s 
cortege was ferreted out, and he found the lit. 
tle one in no respect like his wee, winsome 
May-Queen, the shock of disappointment was 
greater than he, in his condition of feverish 
excitement, could bear. For awhile he reeled 
| beneath the blow, and then lay prostrate for 
| weeks upon a couch of sickness, till at length 
| it seemed that ‘the story of his life was all 
| read and the Giver had turned the last page;” 
| but others had been written and added to the 
volume, and he was lifted up again, though at 
enmity with cozening Hope, pining for the 
‘tender grace’ of a day which seemed forever 
dead to him, and growing morose and bitterly 
rebellious against this strange destiny which 
appeared to snatch from his lips so many 
scarce-tasted cups of happiness. He had been 
fed upon the bitter-sweet honey of Cyrnus all 
| his life, and seemed but a “hapless A®geon 
| whom the fates had marked to bear the ex- 
tremity of dire mishap,’’ till, now, he ceased 
his struggles and yielded himself to the tyranny 
of ‘‘moody and dull melancholy, kinsman to 
| eomfortless despair.’”’ In vain did Lewis Dun- 
stan, whose friendship had kept long vigils be- 
side the sick couch to which he had hastened 
immediately upon learning of George’s illness, 
| endeavor to exorcise the evil spirit whieh 
seemed to have seized upon his friend. He 
earnestly insisted upon his return to America 
with him, but the invalid moodily negatived 
the proposition. 

‘*No, I shall dawdle my life out here, and, 
| like lonely Orlando, when I die there will be 
but one dead who was willing to be so; I shall 
| do my friends no harm, fer I have none to la- 
| ment me; the world no injury, for in it I have 
nothing; only in the world I fill up a place 
which may be better supplied when I have 
made it empty,”’ was his response. 

“At least be present at my marriage,’’ per- 
| sisted Lewis, who was happily anticipating 
| that new, sweet experience in his life. 
| “On May-day ?’’ questioned George, fiercely. 

“Yes, for because of its past preciousness 0 
| us we should wish thus to reconsecrate it. 
| May-Queen is no bitter memory with me, 
George, but I endeavor to associate her with 
‘whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of 
| good report.’ ”’ 

I do not wish to put her out of my life, and 
seek thus to keep her ever at my side,’’ boldly 
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asserted George; but his friend could not be | assisted from the carriage at the church door 


thus persuaded. 
May-Queen pretty much after the style of the 
Hindoo suttee, and there was nothing to be 
gained by reasoning with him. 

“Then do me a great favor,’’ next pleaded 
Lewis. 

‘“Name it,’’ George replied. 


He had dedicated himself to | 


“‘Copy for me the little painting which you , 


have of May-Queen—that one of which she had 
acopy,’’ said Lewis, who hoped by this friendly 
artifice to arouse him. 

For a moment the invalid’s face darkened, 
but presently it cleared and a light softer than 
it had known for months shone upon it. 

‘“Your request is granted,”’ he replied, ‘‘and 
I will at once commence the picture. But I 
will not give it entirely to you. You can keep 
itin your home to draw me to a resting-place 
when ‘with long travel I am stiff and weary.’ 
Do you agree ?”’ 

‘*Most willingly,’ assented Lewis, clasping 
his hand with a cordial warmth. ‘‘ Whenever 
you wish to anchor, you may be sure of finding 
mine always a friendly harbor.” 

Then from his trunk George brought forth 
the tiny painting of his child-love, and they 
looked at it together in sad silence. 

‘““Where can her copy of it be now?’’ pres- 
ently said Lewis, in a low tone. 

‘‘Where can she be now?” was the fierce 
question which welled up from George’s sorely- 
tried heart as he turned away to begin the pic- 
ture which was to be enlarged to life-size. 
And then the days flew by in a feverish, ab- 
sorbing dream, in which the artist seemed de- 
termined to make the creation of his hand 
breathe beneath his touch. He threw his 
whole soul into his work, and, ‘like some lone 
king, he seemed to tell the story of the land 
he ’d lost.’’ Lewis began to fear for the result, 
but he could exercise no control over his friend, 
and anxiously watched the growth of the paint- 
ing till he beheld “the life as lively mocked as 
ever, still Sleep mocked Death,’’ and he was at 
length willing to aver that ‘the veins did 
yerily bear blood,’ and that the very breath 
seemed warm upon her lips. But when it was 
completed, the sad artist resigned it into his 
hands with scarce a word or a glance, and then 
prepared to slip away from friendship and 
every tie which might seek to bind him to the 
city’s whirl and bustle of life. He had no fixed 
plans, and could not tell Lewis where he pur- 


by the happy bridegroom, a little girl, thin 
almost to emaciation, with great starved-look- 
ing eyes, which gleamed through the tangled 
mass of golden hair streaming over her pallid, 
pitiful face, pushed forward to her side. 

‘“‘Will the pretty lady buy May-Queen’s 
flowers ?”’ she quavered, in feeblest accents ; ay 
the same time, from her basket of floral treasg 
ures, where were grouped together ‘daisies 
white and violets blue and ladysmocks all sil- 
ver white,’ and other flowers which had 
breathed the healthful fragrance and air of 
the country, selecting a coronet formed of 
feathery grasses, white moss-rose buds, and 
myrtle, intermingled with the delicate sprays 
of the lily of the vale. A policeman would 
have interfered to drive her away; but the 
little bride enthusiastically regarded the taste- 
ful wreath. 

“Oh, how beautiful, Lewis! I must have 
them!’ she exclaimed, turning, with a sweet 
iook of appeal, towards her betrothed hus- 
band. 

But, with a ghastly white face and quivering 
lips, he had stepped towards the child, pushed 
her siouching bonnet from her face, and, 
eagerly inspecting it, ‘‘What name did you 
give yourself, child?’’ he half gasped, without 
ceasing to search those features for more fa- 
miliar traces of the winsome fairy who had so 
long ago flitted from him. 

But the child’s eyes, as if fascinated, rested 
upon his own face, till suddenly they became 
wild with the intensity of their gaze, a fearful 


| pallor overspread her already pale face, and 


_ easily brooked the delay. 


posed to go, but resolutely started off upon his | 


travels, leaving his dissatified friend no alter- 

native but to return to America without him. 
And then came May-day to Philadelphia, as 

to all the rest of the sunny earth, but there it 


she reeled and would have fallen had he not 
caught her in his arms. It was May-Queen, 
sadly, fearfully altered, but found at last! 
And Lewis pressed her convulsively to his 
breast, forgetful for the moment even of her 
who stood by his side, quickly comprehending 
the scene, and pouring out towards him all the 
sympathy of her full heart. But, as a curious 
crowd began to throng about them, she gently 
recalled Lewis to himself, and he tenderly 
bore his reviving treasure into the church ves- 
try, away from prying eyes. The assembled 
guests had somewhat longer to wait ; but when 
Archie and his wife were summoned from 
among them, the news qnickly leaped from lip 
to lip, and, furnished with such gossip, they 
When at length the 
bridal party appeared before them, the whole 
of that vast concourse leaned ‘eagerly forward 


| to inspect the shy little creature who crouched 


brought to Lewis Dunstan his marriage day. | 


Uncle Archie was already married, and, with 
his blooming young wife, could be seen in the 
wedding procession, filing into church before 
the bridal party. As the fair-faced bride was 


down beside “‘ Uncle Lewie,’’ and shrank away 
from their scrutiny ; but, with a half sniff of 
contempt, they soon fell back again, and al- 
lowed the ceremony to proceed, for that well- 
bred crowd began to think it exceedingly out 


| Of taste to make so much ado over such an 


uninteresting meagre specimen of humanity, 
and wondered at Lewis and his bride for not 
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keeping her in the background, for the present, 
at least, instead of contrasting the patched 
folds of her faded chintz dress thus closely 
with the rich lace which fell in so many gossa- 
mer undulations around the fair bride. But 
Uncle Lewie and the new “Auntie Alice” 
knew what they were about, and clung as de- 
votedly to the poor looking little flower girl as 
she to them. It was May-Queen returned to 
them in life, safety, and purity, on this happi- 
est of all happy May-days, and they asked 
nothing more. 

They listened eagerly to the story which, 


| 


lost to them as May-Queen herself had been 
during all these years. They could not ascer- 
tain his whereabouts, and were at last com- 
pelled to fold their outstretching arms and 
wait patiently till Clotho, in weaving this 
strange web of their destinies, should entangle 
the apparently dropped threads of his days 
with theirs again. But the years rolled on, 
expanding that May-day bud of promise into 
the loveliness of early womanhood ; and, save 


| for an occasional fragment of news from him 


after a while, she had to tell, and richly did 


they reward the aged couple who had nursed 


their darling through that terrible illness which | 


threatened her life when they found her upon 
their threshold, in sore need of all the assist- 
ance which humanity could render. She had 
only a dim conception of how she came there, 


in his flittings, too dubiously obtained to avail 
them much in a search for him, they yet had 
no knowledge of him. 

At last, one day, however, the wanderer did 
return, after years had been washed from the 
shores of Time into the broad ocean of Eter- 


| nity, though one could searcely have believed 


for the memories of the two villainous-looking | 


men who were her companions for three days 
were so intermingled with the phantasies of 


the fever that she could not separate them; | 


but they were sufficient to confirm the suspi- 
cions which had so troubled Uncle Reuben’s 
latterdays. Mr. and Mrs. Giintner, into whose 
hands she had then fallen, were Germans but 
recently settled in America, and knew but 
little of the language. Only German newspa- 
pers found their way into their home; hence 
they saw none of those advertisements con- 
cerning her which appeared in all the national 
papers ; and, being childless, they decided to 
keep the frail little creature whom they had 
rescued from the grave. But they had never 
been able to overcome the reserve which 
prompted her to refrain from all reference to 
her former life, or the sadness which seemed 
to feed upon her very life-blood, for this little 
one “‘starr’d so unluckily,” had been ‘never 


SO weary, never so in woe,” in all her short | 


life before. The world had not continued to 
go well with this good couple, and the assist- 
ance which May-Queen could render them in 
disposing of the flowers grown in their simpie 
garden, was required in a year or two, and 
since then she had frequently accompanied 
Mr. Giintner in his market-day visits to the 
city ; and, while he disposed of his weightier 
produce, she offered to the jostling throng of 
the streets her floral treasures, and thus she 
had been more than once very near those who 
had so unweariedly sought her, with nothing 
but a little carpentry and masonry between 
them. Perhaps they had even sometimes 
passed her by ia their way to and from daily 
business ; but it had been reserved for this 
happy May-day to remove the veil from be- 
tween them. 

Lewis Dunstan at once strove to satisfy the 
little one’s yearning for George, without whom 
her contentment could not be perfect ; but the 
far-off wanderer seemed to be as completely 





| 
| 
| 
} 





that it was he, so browned by exposure, and 
changed by his battle with life, was this tall, 
sad-faced man, who stepped upon the wharf 
at New York from the Cunard steamer, and 
drifted aimlessly along with the crowd. This 
home return promised him but little pleasure, 
and he half repented him of his determination 
tocome. He had heard nothing of his long- 


| deserted friends, and a strong desire possessed 


him to mingle with them once more, ere he 
caught up his pilgrim staff again. A day 
spent idly in New York, and then he yielded 
to the inclination which seemed drawing him 
to Philadelphia, though he feared there was 
none there to welcome him. He thought to 
spend May-day in that city ; and all the loneli- 
ness of his life, the sadness of that anniversary, 
were unable to blot out entirely the life and 
beauty of that royal day. He started out early 
in search of Lewis Dunstan’s home, to claim 
the fulfilment of that promise made so many 
years before. But, as he strode rapidly over 
the paved way, and threaded in and out of the 
jostling, hurrying crowds, his steps were sud- 
denly checked, and his heart, after one delirious 
bound, seemed to have fainted within his 
breast. Not many steps before him, standing 
in front of a princely establishment, and gazing 
intently through the glass front at the large 
and tempting display of pictures offered to the 


| passer-by, wasa black-robed lady, closely veiled 


from the bracing air. But it was not she who 
rivetted his gaze. Beside her wasa tiny maiden 
of six years, whose ‘‘sunny locks hung on her 
temples like a golden fleece,”’ and whose grace 
of gesture, as she fondled the large Newfound- 
land accompanying her, so reminded him of 
his wee May-Queen that the tide of time flowed 
back with him, and, eagerly forgetting the 
lapse of years, he felt that he had found his 
lost darling. The similitude was almost per- 
fect, for they had evidently just paid a May- 
day visit to the florist’s, and the little one, as 
well as the lady, bore upon her arm a small 
basket of flowers, while tiny knots of Flora’s 
gems were tucked cunningly away, as if by 4 
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loving hand, among the folds of her wee gar- 
ments, as May-Queen used to love to have 
them. And the dog—had Carlo himself, like 
Phoenix, risen from his ashes, he surely could 
not have been more true to himself than was 
that huge Cerberus, guarding so devotedly 
that beautiful spirit of his lost child-love. He 
hastened towards them, though the absurdity 
of his first impression began to creep over him. 
As he approached them, the lady seemed 
desirous of entering the picture gallery, but 
various tiny packages which she carried, the 
basket of flowers upon her arm, and princi- 
pally the lingering steps of the child, impeded 
her progress up the marble steps. 

“May I lift the little girl in for you?” po- 
litely asked George, as he stopped and bowed. 

“If you please,’’ she assented, softly, and 
with a thrill of rapture unknown to him for so 
many long years, he lifted up the child, whose 
dimpled arms at once encircled his neck where 
May-Queen’s had so frequently glided before. 
As he once more placed her upon éerra firma at 
the threshold, down among her “ goldi-locks” 
dropped more than one uncontrollable tear 
from those eyes which had so long ached from 
their dryness. As one fell upon her cheek, the 
child looked up wonderingly, and her own 
beautiful orbs brimmed over with erystal drops 
in sympathy with the sad-faced stranger. 

‘Thank the gentleman for his kindness, May- 
Queen,”’ said the lady's soft tones, which fell 
upon his ear with the music of sweet sound. 


Immediately the little one’s arms were out- | 


stretched to be twined about his neck as he 
still bent towards her, and her rosebud lips met 
his, so long virgined in memory of that last, 
pure touch of May-Queen’s farewell kiss to him 
that bitter day. 

‘“What did you call her? What is her name?”’ 
he asked, shivering and convulsed with emo- 
tion as he folded the child in his arms. 

** May-Queen—May-Queen Dunstan,”’ she re- 
plied, wonderingly, as if in doubt how to treat 
this half madman, as he seemed. 

“Lewis Dunstan’s child ?”’ he asked, eagerly. 
The lady bowed assent. ‘Then I shall see her 


again, as I was but just seeking his home,” he | 


rejoined, with a lighter heart and brighter face 
than he had known for years. Then observing 
the curious glances which they attracted from 
the crowd passing in and out of the establish- 
ment, he added, in tones of unutterable sad- 
ness, as he lifted his hat and turned to leave, 
“Pardon me for subjecting you to this annoy- 
ance, but the little one unmanned me for a 
moment. All my life’s happiness once de- 
pended upon one whom she very closely resem- 
bles, and she has been lost to me many years.”’ 

With a quick gesture the lady threw back the 
heavy crépe from her face, and took a step 
towards him as he was descending the steps. 
“You are George Weldon,” she said, in low, 
but distinct tones, as she impetuously laid her 


| gloved hand upon his shoulder. The touch, light 


as a snowflake’s kiss, thrilled through his heart, 
and one glance into that lovely face told him 
who she was. No explanation was necessary ; 
he but looked and believed. But now that he 
had found her, a strange embarrassment fell 
upon him; this was not the May-Queen whom 


| he had lost, nor she whom he had sought. The 


child, whom he could caress and cling to, whose 
every lineament breathed a likeness to his lost 
darling, seemed nearer to him than this sweet- 
faced woman who had put away “ the child, as- 
sumed the woman,”’ since the years had divided 
them. Only a grasp of the hand could be per- 
mitted between, though their hearts were burst- 
ing with fulness of joy, whereas his May-Queen, 


| as he had left her, would at once have nestled 


deep down into his heart, showering warm, 
loving kisses upon his face, while her clinging 


| arms would have formed their necklace about 


his neck. It was over this memory he had 
pined ; for a renewal of this he had hoped, and 
he could searcely reconcile himself, in that first 
moment of disappointment, to the wreck of his 
dreams. She, too, felt the chill of difference 
between anticipation and reality, and her tone 
was cold and guarded, as she said :— 

‘““We will go home at once, and Uncle Lewie 
will tell you the. story.” But as they turned 
homewards, she suddenly remembered her er- 
rand to the picture gallery, ‘‘The painting—I 
forgot it! It was one of yours,” she said, as 
she checked her steps. 

‘“‘One of mine! Where was it?’ he asked, 
not understanding her. 

“It was the picture of Carlo and me which 
you painted so long ago, and which was lost 
with me. I saw it through Holmstead’s win- 
dow, and cannot be mistaken,” she replied, 
hurriedly, but so positively that he could but 
return with her. And sure enough, among 


| that vast collection of rich paintings was the 
| memorable little picture which they had so 


long soughtin vain. It was in a newer, smarter 
frame, but the picture could not be mistaken, 


| though the history of its wanderings could not 


be learned. The clerk who waited upon them 
immediately began to rattle from his nimble 
tongue a well-committed, stereotyped speech, 
laudatory of ‘this small gem of art, fresh in 
coloring as though recently painted, notwith- 
standing hundreds of years had passed over it 
while it hung upon the ancestral walls of Count 
Di Pachestro, whose fortunes had declined with 
Italy’s splendor, obliging him to dispose of even 
his family portraits, of which this was one, 
their agent having secured it for an enormous 
sum.’’ His hearers smiled at the fair Anglo- 
Saxon style of beauty which the painting por- 
trayed, and no wonder they doubted that 
this had ever been one of poor Count Di Pa- 
chestro’s family portraits. In their turn they 
gave part of the history of the “gem of art,” 
and, when pinned to the truth, the glib clerk 
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knew nothing concerning it save that it had 
been purchased by their agent in Italy together 
with a large stock of similar piecesa few weeks 
previously, and here the clue was broken, and 
they were compelled to be satisfied with this 
small amount of information except as they 
tried to make out the story for themselves. 
But after a day or so spent in wonder and con- 
jeecture, they troubled themselves no further 
about it, having so much else to occupy them, 
for this life which we mortals live is but ‘a 
wild olian harp of many a joyous strain,” 
and though while Sorrow had swept her fingers 
across it for the principal actors in this drama, 
she had made no music save “‘a loud, perpetual 
wail as of souls in pain,’’ now Love took it in 
his hand and “smote on all the chords with 
might,’’ making softest, sweetest melody. In 
that “marvellous heart of man’’ the beanstalk 
of love sometimes finds so well prepared a soil 
that its growth is even more surprising than 
was that of the old nursery favorite, Jack. 
Such at least was the case with George Wel- 
don, for his first bitter disappointment in re- 
gard to his new Mz y-Queen, was soon lost in a 
more pleasant emotion as the day passed, 
“And every lovely organ of her life ; 
Came apparelled in more precious habit, 
More moving, delicate, and full of life 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul.” 
He, to whom living and loving had brought 
such bitter experience, did not seek to ‘‘ woo 
in festival terms,’’ nor to make a formal court- 
ship. His hopes turned instinctively, “like 
marigolds towards the sunny side,’ and the 
sunbeams did not seem to rebuke him for his 
presumption. And after this black-robed year 
of mourning for the recently-lost Uncle Archie 
is over, it is not difficult to prophesy that next 
May-day he will be permitted to place upon his 
lost and found May-Queen’s brow a coronet of 
a sweeter, purer significance than any which 
has yet rested there. 


ee — 


VARIETIES OF BAD TEMPER.—Bad temper is 
oftener the result of unhappy circumstances 
than ofan unhappy organization ; it frequently, 
however, has a physical cause, and a peevish 
child often needs dieting more than correcting. 
A child of active temperament, sensitive feel- 
ing, and eager purpose, is more likely to meet 
with constant jars and rubs, than a dull, pass- 
ive child; and, if he is of an open nature, his 
inward irritation is shown in bursts of passion. 
If you repress these ebullitions by scolding 
and punishment, you only increase the evil by 
changing the passion into sulkiness. A cheer- 
ful, good-tempered tone of your own, a sym- 





pathy with his trouble whenever the trouble | 


has arisen from no i!!-conduct on his part, are 
the bestantidotes. Never fear spoiling children 
hy making them too happy. Happiness is the 


atmosphere in which all good affections grow. | 


SPRING. 





BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 





FREED from her icy fetters, 
The merry-hearted Spring 
A tangled web of beauty 
O’er hill and vale doth fling. 
The azure-tinted Violet, 
From out its fragrant shrine, 
Doth pour upon the breezes 
Its choicest, richest wine ; 
And in the deep, dank forest 
The Blood-root lifts its head ; 
Where sweet and joyous sunshine 
Doth scarce illume its bed. 


On slightly swelling hillocks, 
Where breezes dally round, 

The Wind-flower sweetly kisses 
The warm and steamy ground; 

And in the humid meadows, 
Where babbling streamlets pass 

Like silver tracks of fairies 
Through tall and waving grass, 

The golden-colored Callha, 
In gaudy dress arrayed, 

Doth sit in queenly splendor, 
Undimmed by sombre shade. 


In every nook and cranny 
Of Nature’s vast domains, 
The gayly-colored songsters 
Pour forth their dulcet strains, 
For the joyous returning 
Of sunny, vernal hours, 
With their bright and airy train 
Of nodding, smiling flowers; 
And the honeyed sweets they hold 
Within their mystic cells, 
More precious than the nectar 
Of Hybla’s golden wells. 


E’en man, Creation’s master, 
Doth feel the tingling blood 
A-coursing through each channel 
In quick and lively mood ; 
With looks akin to pleasure 
Surveys the pleasing scene 
Stretched out in wondrous beauty, 
Lit up in varied sheen ; 
And in the mighty heavings 
Of his enraptured frame, 
Gives glory to Jehovah, 
And magnifies his name. 


All animated nature 

Doth feel her balmy breath, 
And by its magic power 

Awakes as if from death; 
And with new lease of vigor 

In every nerve and vein, 
Each single harp of being 

In rich and varied strain, 
Throughout the mighty welkin 

To Heaven’s eternal plains, 
Proclaims the joyful tidings, 

Winter no longer reigns. 





<> 


NEIGHBORLY Love.—Genuine neighborly 
love knows no distinction of persons. It is 
like the sun, which does not ask on what it 
shall shine, or what it shall warm ; but shines 
and warms by the very laws of its own being. 
So there is nothing hidden from light and heat. 
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BY MRS. 8. M. HARTOUGH. 








| 


‘‘M. SmitH, Dressmaker and Seamstress.” | 
So said the modest little sign tacked up beside | 
the front door of a two-roomed house in the | 
village of Huntersburg. 

Who M. Smith was it seemed impossible to 
discover, All the gossips knew about her was | 
this; an express- wagon had driven to the door | 
of the little house and deposited a trunk and a 
few housekeeping utensils, purchased at the | 
furniture store in Huntersburg; then the next | 
day the little sign had been tacked up. A tall, 
handsome lady had been seen to go in and 
out, but beyond this nothing had been known 
until Mrs. Gabwell and Mrs. Sprightly had 
given the dressmaker a call, ostensibly to give 
her employment, but in reality to learn some- 
thing of the previous history of the new-comer. 

“We couldn’t find out a thing, not even 
where she came from,’’ said Mrs. Gabwell, the 
next afternoon, as the two inquirers sipped 
their tea at Mrs. Doolittle’s. 

“Indeed !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Doolittle, “that | 
is very strange.”’ 

“Very strange,” echoed Mrs. Sprightly. 
“She seems very much of a lady, though.”’ 

“I do hope she’s respectable,” chimed in 
Miss Charity Checker, a maiden lady, whose 
thin, wiry form and sharp, glittering eyes had 
been the terror of every tea-party and sewing- 
circle in Huntersburg for more than a score of 
years; for wherever women did congregate, 
there was Charity in their midst. 

‘Of course no one doubts her respectability,” 
replied Mrs. Doolittle, in a tone that plainly | 
intimated the subject was open for discussion. 

‘She ’s very respectable appearing, at least,” 


‘said Mrs. Sprightly, casting a look at Mrs. Gab- | 


well. ‘*And she assured us herself that Mrs. 
Doctor Winston had already patronized her.”’ 

“Well, we all knowthat Mrs. Winston is no- 
ways particular who she patronizes,” snapped | 
out Miss Checker. 

“But you don’t think she’s a suspicious per- | 
son, do you, Miss Charity?” inquired Mrs. 
Doolittle, in a persuasive tone. 

“I don’t express my opinion hastily about a 
person,” answered Miss Charity, raising her 
index finger ominously, ‘but when a woman 
comes among us from no one knows where, | 
without a scratch of a recommendation or a 
word from any one, it looks suspicious, that’s 
all,” and Miss Charity drew up her skirts as | 
though resolved not to be contaminated. 

Silence reigned in the little circle for the 
Space of a half a minute, then Mrs. Gabwell 
remarked that they might wait and see if she 


was respectable before they admitted her into | 


their houses. 
“Yes, and starve her to death while we 
wait,’ spoke out Mrs. Tinker, a lady who un- 


| hot an aristocratic place. 
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til now had been entirely a listener. ‘I think 
when a person comes among us it is our duty 
to take her on credit, at least to believe her re- 
spectable until we prove her otherwise. Mercy 
knows, she risks as much coming intoa strange 
community as the community does by receiving 
her.” 

This was a stunner. No one had dared to 
speak up so, right in the face of Charity Check- 


er, too; and the women looked at each other 


knowingly, and each mentally predicted a 
squall. But, strange to say, Miss Charity re- 
ceived the rebuke in the spirit of meekness, 
and the subject of the new seamstress was not 


| again alluded to. 


Meantime, in the little two-roomed house sat 
the seamstress toiling over the work of her first 
patron. She had been almost a month in the 
place before even this help had come, and her 
heart had been well-nigh discouraged. But 
one day Mrs. Winston, a philanthropic Quaker 
lady, had called and left an order. 

“Tf thee does it well,’’ she said, smiling 
sweetly, ‘‘thee shall have more.’’ 

“*T shall study to please you,’’ answered the 
seamstress, who knew by the kindly, smiling 


| face, that her patron was not whimsical. 


She was tall and handsome—this seamstress 
—and evidently from the higher walks of life. 
She seemed about twenty-five years of age, but 
might. have been younger—there was such a 
troubled look upon her face—a hunted, appeal- 
ing expression, that at once aroused your sym- 
pathy and fascinated you by its exquisite ten- 
derness. What had brought this woman to 
this out-of-the-way place was a question any 
one might ask but none could answer. Noons 
knew anything about her. The gossips could 
not find out if she were even married. The 
little sign said ‘‘M. Smith,” and tgat certainly 
told no tales. 

And so the summer and winter came and 
went, and the tall, handsome, mysterious wo- 
man at the two-roomed house went in and out 
among the villagers, exciting now and then a 
passing remark from the gossips, but in gene- 
ral commanding a degree of respect consistent 


| with her modest behavior and gentle manners. 


Money had not flowed into her coffers. In- 
deed, many a day the larder was empty and 
the seamstress hungry, for Huntersburg was 
Very few of its in- 
habitants hired their sewing done, and only for 


| good Mrs. Winston, who interested herself in 


her behalf, the stranger would have fared ill 
indeed. 

Among the few of the “gentry” of Hunters- 
burg was one Merton, a retired sea captain, 
who had chosen this quiet inland town on pur- 
pose to get away from temptation, he said. 
His physician had warned him against sea voy- 
ages, and the sturdy old captain said he must 
get away from the roar of the breakers and 
free lashing of the waves, away from the sight 
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of masts and the smell of salt water, or he must 
go to sea. He could not live by the sights and 
sounds of old ocean without throwing himself 
on her broad bosom. So he had come to Hun- 
tersburg, much to the disgust of his wife and 
daughter, who saw no need of being buried 
alive in such a place. Every summer the old 
captain occupied the great house on the hill 
alone, for his wife and only daughter took 
themselves to the sea-side as soon as the fash- 
ionable season commenced. But this year was 
to bring changes. Maude, the haughty daugh- 
ter, was to wed and go on a bridal tour to Eu- 
rope. Her chosen was Captain Morris Hatha- 
way, U.S.A.,a man many years her senior, but 
of great fortune and position. They knew be- 
yond this very little of the suitor; but then, 
what more was needed? A man of rank and 
fortune was not supposed to have any blemish 
of character, so Mrs. Merton and the captain 
had freely given their consent to the wooing, 
and in early June the nuptials were to be sol- 
emnized. 

Although the villagers were as far removed 
socially from the Mertons as nobility from 
peasantry, still they took great interest in all 
that went on at the mansion. If visitors came, 
the villagers were as much delighted and ex- 
cited as the host and hostess themselves. Com- 





menting upon their appearance and speculating | 


upon the probable bills of fare, and plying the 
servants with eager questions, and retailing 
the items with a liberality that lost nothing in 
quantity nor quality by repeated dissection. 
So, when Maude’s marriage was announced, 
their tea-parties and socials were kept in a 
flourishing condition. 


Meanwhile, at the mansion on the hill all | 


was bustle and excitement. Mrs. Merton and 
Maude had Ween to the city to make the neces- 
sary purchases, bringing back with them a 
fashionable dressmaker and two assistants. 
But with all this, the fashionable madame 
found herself at sea among so much ruffling, 


gathering, and flouncing, and had declared to | 
| really are,” and the glittering eyes seemed to 


Mrs. Merton that, unless she had more help, it 
would be utterly impossible to complete things 
in time. 

**I can procure a seamstress from the village, 
who I’ve understood is very neat,” replied 
Mrs. Merton. 

** Engage her, by all means,” urged the fash- 
jionable madame; “‘she can be put upon the 
plain work.” 

It was not many hours before Mrs. Captain 
Merton’s carriage stood before the little two- 
roomed house, and the lady was making terms 
with its humble occupant. 

The terms must have been satisfactory to 
the seamstress, for when the carriage drove 
away Miss Smith was carried in it, much to the 
wonder and amazement of the villagers, who, 
of course, had-not missed this new item. 

Among the visitors, who were daily arriving 
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‘at the mansion, came Rose Montgomery, a 


| 








i 


bright, sparkling creature, with light form and 
merry voice. She had been a schoolmate of 
Maude’s, and, according to an agreement be- 
tween them, had come to officiate as bridemaid 
at the approaching wedding. It being neces- 
sary that the dress for the occasion should be 
adapted to that of Maude, its make was in- 
trusted to the fashionable dressmaker, a fact 
that suited Rose to a charm; for, strange to 
say, this young lady had a wholesome dread 
of choosing and arranging matters of dress. 
“Superb!” ‘Elegant!’ ‘Just the thing, 
dear!’’ she exclaimed to all Maude’s suggest- 
ions. But a dispute having arose regarding 
some trivial matter, Rose was called in to give 
her decision in the case. 

“I shall think just as you do,” she said to 
Maude, ‘‘so where ’s the use of my going?” 

But Maude persisted, and Rose went skip- 
ping into the work-room. Her quick eye ran 
over the faces employed there, until it rested in 
surprise and amazement upon the flushed face 
of Miss Smith. 

‘*You here!’’ she exclaimed, pointing her 
finger at the shrinking form. 

‘Why, Rose,” questioned Maude, “ what is 
the matter?’ and Mrs. Merton started up, 
looking in blank surprise upon both Rose and 
the poor seamstress. 

‘“*Excuse me, Mrs. Merton, I should not have 
behaved so strangely, but the sight of Aer quite 
unsettled me,” explained Rose. 

“Do you know Miss Smith?” asked Mrs. 
Merton, with an expression of contempt in her 
voice. 

“‘Miss Smith!” repeated Rose. ‘She is no 
more Miss Smith than I am. When I knew 
her her name was Marion Somers. She shall 
say if lam mistaken.” } 

All eyes were turned towards the poor seam- 
stress, who stood pale and trembling under the 
rigid scrutiny. 

“Speak!” commanded Mrs. Merton. “If 
you are not Miss Smith, then tell us who you 


pierce the very soul of the woman before her. 

“My name is Marion Somers,” she answered, 
in a voice out of which all warmth and melody 
had fled. “I changed it that I might have 
some chance in this world to do right.” Then 
turning to Rose, she said, ‘‘Tel! my story, if 
you must. But I charge you, before God, to 
tell the whole truth. I must be excused from 
hearing it,” and, with a dignity that could not 
be crushed, she walked from the room. 

Then Rose, taking Mrs. Merton and Maude 
aside, told this story :— 

“‘Abouta year ago this weman calling herself 
Marion Somers, had come to their town. She 
took up her residence with one Mrs. Brooks, 
and gave out that she was prepared to do all 
kinds of needlework and sewing. I think she 
met with very little patronage until mamma, 
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standing in need of a seamstress, engaged her. 
She did excellent work, and mamma was think- 
ing seriously of engaging her permanently as 
seamstress, when one day some friends of ours 
came from a distance, and recognized her with 
as much surprise as I did to-day. They told 
us that she had been the associate of thieves 
and pickpockets and gamblers ; that her moth- 
er was a notorious character, and that the girl 
herself was not above suspicion. 
although she had behaved well while among 


Of course, | 


us, mamma could not think of having such a | 


person about her, and so discharged her. Mam- 
ma talked beautifully to her, and told her the 
consequences of wrong doing, and that she 
could not expect respectable people to harbor 
her. But forall that, you should have heard 


her talk to mamma. She even said that should | 


she become the vilest of the vile, upon poor 
mamma's head shotld fall the responsibility. 
That night she left the town, and we never 
heard of her again until I saw her here to-day.” 

“Who would have ever thought she was such 
a person?’’ said Maude, while Mrs. Merton 


| 





held up her hands in wholesome horror at the 


idea of having such a character under her roof. 

Out from the sacred portals of this mansion 
walked Marion, as we must henceforth call 
her; out into the bright June sunshine, with 
its sweet perfumes, its music of birds, its balmy 
freshness. But she heeded them not. Life 
had no music, no flowers, no June for her. 
All was bleak, wild, sobbing November. The 


white country road stretched out like a ribbon | 
| part, and heard the faintest sigh escape. 


before her, and over it she walked, heeding 
nothing, caring for nothing, only te get away 
from the sound of voices and the look of curious 
eyes ! yea, even from life itself. The story was 
true, so far as Rose had told it; but she had 
neglected to tell how:she had pleaded not to 
be cast off, but only to be believed in; how the 
old associates had become hateful to her, even 
her own mother’s face, and she had abandoned 
them and the old life of wiekedness, though 
she herself was pure as her own daughter, and 
had come among them to earn an honest liveli- 
heod; but she was cast out as an unclean 
thing. Not quite discouraged, she had again 
made the effort and failed. She felt there was 
no hiding-place on God's earth for such as she; 
and yet she was only suffering for the sins of 
others. On, on she walked, until, exhausted 
in body and mind, she paused for a resting- 
place. She could not have found a more lovely 


small river, which glistened and sparkled in 
the bright afternoon sunshine like burnished 
silver. A clump of tall sycamores was near, 
and beckoned to her with nodding branches, 
and offered her their ample shade. “Ah! na- 
ture is more pitying than humanity,” said the 
poor tired woman, as she accepted their dumb 
invitation. How quiet and restful everything 
seemed! The gentle sighing of the wind in 
Vou. XCIL—29 


| to,’ answered the other. 





| the dam to-day ! 
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the tree-tops, the cool green of the fields, and, 
above all, the gentle murmur of the flowing 
river, all tended to soothe the poor stricken 
soul. That river, how quietly it glided by! If 
she were only beneath its smooth surface at 
rest! It was useless to try for anything better 
in this world. It was bitter to think she had 
tried and failed. If she should seek its em- 
brace, what then? None would ever know, 
none would ever care. It would be the work 
of an instant only, and life was so burdensome ! 
It would only be a ripple in its smooth surface, 
then the waters would take up their murmur- 
ing strain, and go on, on, and none would ever 
ask them for her secret. The ripples breaking 
on the pebbled shore seemed to invite her; the 
nodding syeamores urged her on; life was so 
bitter ; death would be so sweet. O God, be 
merciful! 


‘* How lucky it is that we were working above 
Do you think she is dead ?”’ 
and the speaker shook the water from his 
head and garments. ‘ 

“It’s as much as ever if we can fetch her 
“Poor thing! I 
wonder who she is!’’ 

‘*Let’s never mind who she is, but just try 
to get the breath back before it’s clean gone,” 
he answered, tenderly handling the body, and 
employing every known means to resuscitate 
the drowned. 

For a long time it seemed a hopeless task, 
but at last they had the joy of seeing the lips 


‘*Thank God !’’ fervently said both men. 

‘If we only had some brandy,” said the first 
speaker, ‘it would help to revive her.” 

“There is a flask at Riley’s, I know,” an- 
swered the other. 

“Quick, then, and fetch it. 
her yet.” 

The man needed no second bidding. Climb- 
ing up the bank, he made quick time over the 
road to the nearest armer’s house. 

“There’s a woman drowned herself, but 
Jake and me have brought her through,’ he 
said, eagerly, as the farmer furnished the re- 
quired stimulant, and, with his excited family, 
prepared to follow his lead, telling the strange 
story to all whom they met. 

Strangely enough, among the latter were 
Doctor Winston and his wife, who had gone 


We may save 


| some miles to visit a friend and patient, and 
one. She was walking along the bank of a | 


were just passing when the accident occurred. 
With white, awe-struck faces, the crowd gath- 
ered around and looked over the men’s shoul- 
ders at the poor creature lying so helpless and 
pale before them. 

“My goodness, wife !’’ ejaculated the doctor. 
“Tt is Miss Smith, from Huntersburgh !”” 

‘Impossible!’ returned the wife. 

But a closer look at the marble-like face con- 
vinced her, and the good woman drew near, 
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chafed the cold hands, and administered a drop 
of brandy. 

**Speak to her,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ Perhaps 
the sound of your voice may rouse her.”’ 

‘Miss Smith, don’t thee know me— Mrs. 
Winston?” said the low, sweet voice. 

Slowly the blue eyes unclosed, but instantly 

* closed again. They could not yet endure the 
sight of the world they had been so willing to 
close upon forever. 

** What shall we do with her?’’ asked one of 
the men. 

‘Take her to my carriage. We shall take 
eare of her for the present,’’ replied Doctor 
Winston. 

*“God bless you, sir!’’ returned the man, 
with moist eyes, as he, with others, assisted 
the poor seamstress to the carriage. 

Of course, Doctor and Mrs. Winston were 
ignorant of the cause of Marion’s almost fatal 
attempt on her life. 


consideration with them. The woman was in 


dire need of a friend, and they regarded their | 


presence on the spot as a special providence. 
Not one questioning look nor suspicious word 
passed between them as they bore the languid 
form back to Huntersburgh, to their own home. 

‘She will need careful nursing to bring her 
back,”’ said the doctor to his wife the next 
morning. ‘It will be some care for you, my 
dear.”’ 

“**Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 

“the least of these, ye have done it unto me,’” 
was the quiet reply. 

So, while the bells rang out merrily for 
Maude Merton’s wedding, Marion Somers lay 
white and still, searcely breathing even, in the 
home of Mrs. Winston. The story of her ex- 
pulsion from the Merton mansion had been 
noised about in a kind of speeulative way, for 
none had heard the true story, except Mrs. 
Merton and Maude. The servants knew that 
she had gone in disgrace, and, when questioned 
by the gossips, had, in the absence of any real 
knowledge, told their surmises, and these, in 
turn, had added theirs, until the story had 
become lost in a labyrinth of conjecture. But 
the central figure was not lost sightof. Nothing 
could be too bad to say about the poor seam- 
stress, and how Mrs. Winston could harbor 
such a character, and expect people to have 
any respect for herself, was beyond their com- 
prehension. 

“TI told you in the beginning that she wasn’t 
much,”’ said Charity Checker, nodding her 
head triumphantly to Mrs. Doolittle at the 
sewing circle. “But, then, people will have 
their own way, and think everybody that comes 
along must be patronized. 1 hope they 've got 
enough of it this time,’’ and she glanced across 
the table to Mrs. Tinker, who, poor soul! had 
not a word to say. 

Meantime, with careful attention, Marion 
came lowly back to life ; and as the body be- 


But that was a secondary | 





caine strong, the brain became active, and the 
| poor girl comprehended her situation. It was 
not a pleasant study. Her loneliness, her 
| disgrace, her sin, all rose up before her in 
mountain-like propertions, and she felt little 
gratitude to those who had rescued her from 
death. Why had they brought her back toa 
life that offered so little? There was no room 
| on earth for such as she. Why would not God 
| take her? Such were her thoughts in those 
first days when she had become conscious, 
| But, as she grew stronger, and looked out over 
| the waving, golden fields, ripe for the harvest, 
heard the song of the birds, saw the sweet 
blossoms, breathed the pure, balmy air, she 
thought it a beautiful world as God had made 
| it, and only impure and heartless because of 
humanity, and inwardly thanked him that this 
sin of hers had not been allowed to remain 
| against her. It would take a world of faith, 
unflinching resolve, and a brave heart to live 
on; but she resolved todo so. But not here. 
She could not remain in Huntersburgh. She 
| was not yet strong enough in purpose to face 
the cold stare and uncharitable words which 
would be directed against her; some other 
| place she must seek, and anew begin the 
| struggle. 
She breathed nota word of her design to any 
| one. Perhaps it would have been better had 
| she done so, perhaps not; God knows. So, 
placing herself in his care alone, silently as the 
| stars that lighted her way, she stole out from 
| under the roof that had tenderly sheltered her 
for so many days, leaving only a letter to her 
| kind friends, telling them of Rer gratitude, and 
begging them not to think too harshly of her, 
but to believe in her, assuring them she was 
not the vile thing report said, but that through 
| the sorest temptation, through the bitterest 
taunts, through the direst need—through it all 
| —she had kept her honor, promising them that, 
for their sakes as well as her own, she would 
never again attempt her own life, but struggle 
on patiently till the end came. 

It was years after, when the good doctor had 
gone to his reward, that Mrs. Winston visited 
adistant State. Her benevolent spirit prompted 
her, while there, to visit an institution devoted 
to charitable purposes. Something in thesweet 
face and queenly form of the matron called 

| back other days. A memory, perhaps, such 
| aS comes over the soul uncalled, unexplained, 
| linking the present with something in the for- 
| gotten past. 

“May Lask thy name?’’ said Mrs. Winston 
| at last, after she had vainly tried to sound her 
| memory as to the matron's identity. 

‘‘ Marion Somers,’’ was the reply. 

‘*And Iam Mrs. Winston!’’ 

That meeting and greeting must have been 

| like that of long-severed friends met at last in 
Paradise. 


| 
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EVOLUTION, THE HARMONY OF 
MIND AND SOUL. 

THE soft particles of matter which form the 
brain are ever in constant motion, depending, 
in a degree, upon outside influence or environ- 
ment for its motive power, or the force which 
denominates thought and resolves itself into 
action. The proverb, ‘Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,’’ seems specially ap- 


plicable to the theory of evolution of thought | 
We receive impressions from the | 


and action. 
external world, sometimes from nature, some- 


times from people. 


acts upon our mind, and from that again in 
turn acts from us upon some other impressible 
body that receives the impression, and 80 on, ad 
infinitum, from one evolution toanother. Thus 
it is that we sayy ‘‘It is habit which makes one 
thus and so,”’ rather than attribute it to the 
influence of evolution of thought and action. 


This impression is stamped | 
with ineffaceable traces upon our soul, which | 


right. Wrong will continue to conquer right 
as long as the evolutions of thought tend to 
encourage ill-gotten wealth, avarice, cunning, 
theft, and murder. ‘The innocent will suffer 
for the guilty, hypocrisy and falsehood will 
stalk the streets hand in hand, and there will 
be no room for those who are seeking for the 
| heavenly places. 

We have begun the theme of the harmony of 
| righteousness ; let us write the notes fast, that 
they may be impressed upon the heart, and 
thus the evolution of good thoughts of right- 
| eousness, purity, and truth will continue on 
from one heart to another, until the final 
note of this grand harmony of evolution will 
| be written. Then we will find that the sym- 

phony which has been written of the record of 
| this nation’s glory and redemption is but a 
repetition of that beautiful strain of, harmony 
which the angels sang in old Judea, ‘‘Glory 


This is a mere negative standpoint, for that | 


which is not individual and positive is of but 
little use, for the contact of mind with mind 
should exert opposition and contradiction, and 
that only which survives should be self-evident, 
and predominate over all evolution of thought 
and action. In other words, that which retains 
the greatest number of impressions in all the 
individual minds, and is accepted by the largest 
number of individuals as a positive truth ; that 
is truly the best evolution of thought that can 
be attained, and in that way we can obtain the 
survival of the fittest in thought or action. 
There is one objection to this, however. It is 
this: that it does not always depend upon the 
number of individuals who have received the 
impressions of predominant thought to obtain 
the best thought; but it depends upon the cul- 
ture and development of the moral and religious 
faculties. With the best development of the 
moral faculties, follow the best thoughts, sen- 
timents, and emotions of which we are capable. 
It is everywhere acknowledged that the evolu- 
tions of some thoughts which it would be well 
to forget seem to be on the increase, while 
those it would be best to cherish and propagate 
are on the deeline. 

The reason for this can be easily understood. 
Evolution is but the mingling of part with part, 
making a concrete whole. It is but another 
name for harmony, for harmony is but a ming- 
ling of part with part to make a harmonious 
whole. It is true, we have discordant har- 
mony; soin evolution there is dissonance in 
atoms, but it is only the preparation for the 
concord, so the dissonant in harmony is but 
the preparation for concordant sounds. 

From this theory, it seems that while nations 
upon the earth, and people, societies, and 
families remain in moods of discord, conten- 
tions, and strife, there will be ever an evolution 
in the wrong direction—away from truth and 


to God in,the highest ; peace on earth; good- 
will towafd men.”’ JEAN SCOTT. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 





BY MARY D. NAUMAN. 





Upon the old apple orchard 
A delicate rose-mist lies, 
As though some tint of the sunset 
Had fallen from evening skies; 
A sweet and exquisite odor 
Is filling the soft May air, 
The breath of the tiny censers 
That cluster in beauty there. 


As pale as the pale spring beauties 
That bloom in the forest wild: 

More soft than the softest blushes 
On the cheek of maiden mild— 

Just touched with the faintest crimson, 
Just tinged with the palest rose— 

They gem the old gnarled branches, 
More pure than the purest snows. 


Rich promise of future fruitage 
Deep hidden within them lies; 

Yet what care we for the harvest 
’Neath autumn’s more glorious skies? 

There is joy in the present beauty— 
Who cares for a coming bliss, 

When the lovely blossoms of May-time 
Are fragrant and sweet as this? 


For, ’neath the kisses of spring-tide, 
The touch of her tender hand, 
Fair greeting her tardy coming 
In blossoming grace they stand. 
A glow from the sunset glory 
Is prisoned on every spray— 
Oh, fairest of all the flowers 
That wake at the call of May! 


Then cover yourselves with beauty 
O moss-grown apple-trees! 
And call to your feast of fragrance 
Your vassals, the honey-bees! 
Fair blossoms, that fade too fleetly, 
Fair promise, that fails too fast, 
Ye share the fate of the roses, 
Ye bloom, but ye cannot last! 
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THE PASTOR’S STORY. 


BY MARY M. ROGERS. 








“ImposstsLz!”’ ‘The rich, red lips closed 
firmly, and the proud head was lifted decisively 
from the clasped hands, displaying a fair, deli- 
cate face, crowned by an ample brow, which 
was painfully contracted with troubled, intense 
thought. The young man, for such he was, 
rose slowly and mechanically paced the room, 
repeating, with added emphasis, ** Impossible !”’ 
Up and down for at least a score of times this 
routine was strictly followed, when the door 
opened softly, and an elderly gentleman 
stopped upon the threshold. His naturally 
grave face grew suddenly more grave as his 
keen eye detected the unmistakable evidence 
of a distressing conflict. A look of pity touched 
the furrowed cheek and softened the stern lines 
about the mouth, as he stealthily egdeavored 
to withdraw; but just as his hand was upon 
the knob the agony of thought became more 
intense, breaking away with the ery, “I can- 
not, I cannot!’ which swept aside all reserve, 
and he answered in the words— 

“Paul, Paul, why sorroweth thou thus?” 


Startled and angered, Paul Deming fergot | 


for a moment the bitterness of his heart, and 
turned sharply upon the intruder with the 
crimson flush of anger mantling his cheek. It 
was only for a moment, then the tone, so eager 
and earnest with sympathy, questioning again, 
“Paul, Paul, why sorroweth thou thus?’ 
dimmed the fire in the eye and hushed the re- 
proach upon the lip. A sense of humiliation 
crept into his soul which made the voice broken, 
as he answered— 

“Because the flesh is weak and duty inex- 
orable. It is only a warfare with my heart and 
my conscience to know which Isaac shall be 
sacrificed, my love or my faith. Yet 1 cannot 
conciliate the one, nor obey the other.’’ 

**Nor harmonize the two; it is as a house di- 
vided against itself with as hopeless a deso- 
lation.’”’ There was a mournfulness in the 
words and a shadow in the eye, that betrayed 
the speaker’s wisdom with experience. His 
thoughts were beyond Paul, touching the waves 
of memory that surged over the Marah sea. 
An interval of silence, short and sad, then he 
looked into the young face of his bewildered 
protegé and said, regretfully :— 

“Your sorrow has touched the cord that 
holds down the visor of the past; the gate has 
been thrust ajar, and the skeletons of twenty 
years troop out to hold high carnival in the 
outer courts. Neither a Sampson’s strength 
nor a Jacob’s importunities are the aids-de- 
camp of my soul ; they perished in that strug- 
gle of which, unknowingly, you asked me once, 
and shall hear to-day. It is a long, sad story, 
Paul, of a life into which not some, but 


*“** Much rain hath fallen, 
And many of its days have been dark and dreary,’ 





Dim, visionary, and as uncertain as the will-o- 

the-wisp are the remembrances of my child- 

hood. A shapeless void that has come down 

the years, with here and there a way-mark. I 

have a recollection of a laughing boy cradled 

in the arms of a mother’s love, and hushed to 

rest by a low, sweet lullaby sung in the softest, 

soothing tones, while a gentle, caressing hand 

toyed with the flaxen curls that crowned his 

baby head. And later still of a grave and ten- 

der playmate, who roamed the bright green 

meadows and sat beneath the orchard shade 

listening to the glad, free shout and merry song 

of that happy, happy boyhood. And still again 
| of a dark, old church, with its weird’ fantastic 
shape, that chilled the well-spring of his joy 
and half filled his heart with ayve of that fami- 
liar voice that had grown so rich and solemn 
as it dwelt upon the words of Holy Writ. And 
then the vision changes—the boy is left upon 
the bleak and dreary moor of time, alone. O 
God, the agony of that young heart, torn from 
its home and love. I cannot now recall it at 
this late day without a renewal of the pangs 
that made that child a man in thought before 
his time. Hardly had the coffin-lid closed over 
| the faces of my all on earth ere I was hurried 

from the shelter of my native hills and the 

quiet Sabbath calm that rested o’er the place 
| where I found life and love, into the bustling 
| hurry of a city, and the stranger and more ter- 

rible confines of a public school. Reared with 
| such gentle care and in such quiet seclusion, 
my natural timidity became a shrinking sensi- 
tiveness, that rendered the transition as fearful 
as Lucifer’s expulsion from the realms of Para- 
dise. -God only knows the weight of suffering 
crowded into those days; overwhelmed with 
agonizing remembrances, my brain burning 
| with tears I dare not shed, my heart sick with 
| thought of endless misery, and my spirit crushed 
| with the terrible isolation, I beeame a prey to 
| a morbid’ melancholy, which drew down upon 
/me more fully the tyrannical contempt of my 
schoolfellows ; all that schoolboy cruelty could 
| invent I was made to endure. Thousands of 
others, perhaps, have suffered equally as much; 
| but to me it seemed a peculiar institution, cre- 
ated for my benefit alone. What depth of 
cynicism and moroseness I might have reached 
under this treatment only time could have mea- 
sured, but for a heaven-born thought that came 
to me in the darkness of my despair. Just 
where and how I obtained the idea of a moral 
heroism I know not; whether it was gleaned 
from an individual case or from the whole host 
of Crusaders that made brilliant the time and 
name of Richard the Lion-hearted it matters 
not, so long as it existed. It caused a healthier 
state both phvsically and morally; the deep 
despondency that in time would have corroded 
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the intellect, gave way before this sense of suf- 
fering and growing strong. 


wishes of my guardian by applying myself to 
study and pave the way to the future as a cler- 
gyman. The self-sacrifice necessary to this 


' profession I felt would be in accordance with 


my idea of noble duty, and a part of the holy 
memories I cherished. I entered upon this 
resolution with vigor, and, to say the least, a 
score of vagaries of how 1 should conquer a 
peace by self-denial and passive sufferance. I 


should win honor and love; but alas! I became | 


master where I had been slave, and envied 
where I had been ridiculed, but the friend that 
was to love 1 had not gained ; the passive burn- 
ingin my heart met with no response, but raged 


on, consuming itself, and erecting a barrier | 


more formidable by rendering me more shy 
and reserved where I most wished to please. 
The words that would have been the exponent 
ofgmy feelings my tongue refused to utter. I 


stood cold and passionless while my life was | 


being consumed with the agonizing desire for 
friendship. 

*O Paul, a life without love is as a day with- 
out the sun. It was well for me that 1 had 
learned dependence upon a Higher Power or 
else I must have perished in that mighty mael- 
strom. The term of my martyrdom was at 
lengthatanend. I entered college at Hartford. 
The change was not perceptible ordinarily. I 
dropped the struggle for confidence and love 


' and devoted my whole energies to success ; 


honor must make up to me what my heart 
lacked in the gentler elements. I worked with 
a will, but disappointment awaited me; the 
reserve -and diffidence that had isolated me 
from my kind effectually closed the door of 
success against me. I failed—my rival was the 
pet of the college and the idot of a proud and 
happy family; what would have been so much 
to me he would have hardly missed from the 
completeness of his life. 


given, and from him that hath not much shall 
be taken.’ Ere I had recovered from this se- 
vere shock I met another, which added another 
drop to the bucket already full. 
for an appointment in some quiet country place 
where the freshness of life might help to heal 
the wounds from which I was suffering, but 
the pastorate that was allotted. to me was one 
which had once been flourishing and popular, 
but was now torn with dissensions and strife. 
From a large and active society its numbers 


had been reduced to ninety, and its Christian | 


zeal and life to almost a dead blank. It was 
a field of labor, indeed, but one which offered 
to my despairing mind no recompense. It did 
not seem to be the vineyard adapted to my 
rule; shrinking and oppressed with a feeling 
of unfitness for the work, how was I to use 


| wisdom and discretion in adjusting the claims 
Life possessed a | 
value aside from its endurance; if I was not | 
happy, I might be useful; I might fulfil the | 


In the bitterness of | 
my heart I cried, ‘To him that hath shall be | 


I had wished | 





of the ruler and the ruled; hopelessly, yet 
with a determination to do my duty as God 
willed it, I accepted the position. It proved to 
be just what 1 needed, the grave responsibility 
overpowered my timidity, the pulpit became 
the open sesame to power and eloquence ; pros- 
perity soon began to smile upon my efforts ; 
men came to listen who had not been seen for * 
years within that sanctuary. If there had been 
one to praise 1 might have been proud then, 
but walled in from human sympathy, I knew 
only the approval of a clear and justified con- 
science. » lt was the nearest approach to hap- 
piness [ ever reached ; in a moment, as it were, 
the calm serenity that had overshadowed my 
dark and threatening sky was pierced again, 
and the jagged edges of the storm-cloud gleamed 
black within. Among my parishioners was a 
second Warwick, if 1 may be allowed the com- 
parison ; stern, inflexible, where his will was 
thwarted, but kind and considerate if no sacri- 
fice was asked. He had been the Jonah in the 
ship. 1 shall never forget the first impression 
as I looked down upon this iron-hearted man 
and that pale lily of a child beside him (so at 
least she seemed to me), but it was only his 
great, rugged strength that gave her such an 
air of delicacy ; among her sex she was queen- 
ly, not only in form and face, but intellect. I 
recognized the nobleness of heart and mind on 
that first Sabbath, the beautiful, expressive 
face and speaking eye revealed the purity of | 
thought and sympathy with the cause I pleaded. 
‘‘A speaker soon learns the bonds of unity 
between himself and his audience; his eye 
' will turn involuntarily towards those whose 
thoughts touch his, and glide on in the same 
channel. I was not long in recognizing the 
existence of this element in Mabel Arrington. 
Many a passage of eloquence drew its inspira- 
tion from her sweet face. If that had been all, 
Paul! if I had only taken, instead of giving! 
But no; asa prodigal lavishes his store, I gave 
idolatry for encouragement, love for interest. 
And such a love! Simple, perhaps, in the 
natural acceptance of the térm; but for me, 
whose life had been so desolate, whose powers 
| had been intensified by want, it was a passion 
absorbing, excessive, yet so helpless ; the folly, 
the madness, the presumption. It was all 
| these I realized, but I eannot tell you how. 
| Not because I felt her superiority, inasmuch 
as she was rich and I poor. The feeling would 
have been the same if the order had been re- 
versed. Nor yet that I feared the father’s 
anger and influence. Although I fought the 
battle that you have just been fighting, it was 
not this that bound me; not these that filled 
my nights with a sleepless agony, before which 
the trials of the past became as joys. But it 
| was the generous unselfishness that seeks out 
the less favored, that pure womanliness that 
| divines their needs, and meets them with dig- 
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nity and reserve that shrinks from display. | why I could not, dare not, stay. If I only 


It was this, and this alone, that had the power 
to seal my lips. How could I speak when I 
saw only the face of pity? No egotism could 
have cenvinced me it was other than mere 
kindly motives to increase my self-esteem that 
caused her to assume an interest in the most 
common affairs of my life, to adopt the systems 
that I advocated, and to read the books I 
chanced to approve ; yet, with all this belief, 1 
lived but in the light of her smile. I fostered 
the passion that could only consume, and made 
my duties subservient to the rule of my love. 
My God, how I was punished! My very soul 
shrinks back from the remembrance, my reason 
valueless, and my judgment weakened, by 
blind—nay, wilful—idolatry. I knew the end. 
Sooner or later, these alter fires must be 
quenched. Where was to come my strength, 
to say to the raging waves “Be still?” Not 
from the presence of the worshipped ; not from 
the enchantment of her unconscious beauty. 
As Jacob, I could only flee the storm I had 
evoked. In a moment of frenzied, tortured 
madness, I broke the gives that bound me. 

“I had made one of a small dinner party 
given by Mr. Arrington. The invitation had 
been one of more than ordinary good-will. 
My host was kindness in itself; and Mabel, I 
eannot speak of her. Words are inadequate 
to express the rich fervor of her gracious-man- 
ner. I have seen the courtesies of love that 
conveyed not half the fulness of the heart to 
its object as my reception embodied. It did 
not deceive me, but showed me more vividly 
the despairing hopelessness of my mad passion. 
Reason shook off the tramme!l of the heart, and 
asserted her supremacy. The struggle was 
fearful, and more than once I was ready to 
ery out with the pain of the conflict. I went 
through the afternoon, longing for, yet dreaded, 
the moment when the mask could be lain aside. 
It was hard to smile, Paul, when the dagger 
was piercing my heart; my serenity was fast 
yielding to a feverish unrest; a little while, 
and my hopes of self-control would be of no 
avail. To add td my fears, the night set in 
with a fearful storm. Mr. Arrington insisted 
upon my accepting his hospitality until the 
morrow. I firmly refused, and he appealed to 
his daughter. I shall never forget the smile 
she wore, nor her look of gentle entreaty, as 
she came forward, saying :— 

“**Mr, Gordon, I trust, feels the responsibility 
of his calling too much to risk lightly aught as 
valuable as his health. Surely, duty does not 
require a sacrifice so formidable as exposure to 
such a storm.’ 

“She was standing directly beneath the 
chandelier as she ceased speaking, and the 
halo of light that surrounded her gave her, to 
my strained imagination, the appearance al- 
most of the divine. A wild impulse seized 
me to throw myself at her feet, and tell her 





had Paul! But I conquered the insane desire, 
and answered simply, with an effort at calm- 
ness, but my voice was hollow and strange, 
‘Duty has never opened the gate to the garden 
of ease for me, Miss Arrington. I thank you 
for your solicitude, but I feel imperatively that 
I must go.’ She looked incredulous a moment; 
then said, with an attempt at authority :— 

***Impossibie! You are deluded with a 
shadow, notasubstance. Look!’ She stepped 
to the window and drew the curtain and threw 
back the blinds, letting in the wild beating of 
the storm. She smiled as I shuddered. It was 
not for the wind and rain. What was that to 
me, beside the probability, or even the possi- 
bility, of exposing my folly, my madness? 
Something of the pain and agony that shook 
my soul must have shown itself in my face, 
for the smile faded into a look of such gentle, 
pitying sympathy, that 1 cried out sharply, 
‘In mercy’s name, do not seek to detain me! 
I must not, cannot stay!’ I spoke ina frenzied 
tone. The revulsion was swift and terrible; 
a haughtiness that I never deemed Mabel ca- 
pable of assuming gave a proud erectness to 
her form at once, and a cold, scornful smile 
disfigured Mr. Arrington’s face as he re 
plied :— 

***] beg your pardon, sir! I never detaina 
guest against his will. Good-evening, Mr. 
Gordon !’ 

“‘T went home through the beating rain and 
driving wind. I felt not the one, and heeded 
not the other; the voleanic fire at my heart 
was too fierce to admit of outward senses. I 
must forget now. I should have ample oppor- 
tunity, for, after what had happened, I could 
not expect aught but coldness, even if I was 
tolerated. Aside from missing my usual invi- 
tations, there was not much change. Frank- 
ness was clouded a little with reserve. O 
Paul! then was when commenced the real 
trial of my life. Fora year I struggled, but 
victory came not; neither did peace fold her 
wings within my breast ; but I gained a mas- 
tery that placed my will in the ascendency. I 
could listen unmoved to the rumors that were 
constantly reaching me of Mabel’s approaching 
marriage, and was also able to congratulate 
Mr. Arrington when he asked my assistance. 

‘‘It was a brilliant wedding. The bride- 
groom was proud and exultant, but the bride 
I never saw. I dare not look upon her face, 
for fear my strength should fail. Yet I was 
glad it was so—that she was to be the light of 
another’s heart and home. When every hope 
was dead, the conquest would be easier. Ina 
little time I believed that the victory was 
mine. Not that I had uprooted every vestige 
of my love; but it had been toned down toa 
softer memory that should bless my years and 
make me a better counsellor and friend. How 
easy it is to deceive ourselves! Living or 
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HYPATIA. 459 
[ only dead, I had thought that she was the same to | HYPATIA. 
desire, me ; that the knowledge of her existence could | 
calm. not add nor take from the serene content that | BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 
range, was growing into my life. ; 
arden “Five years, and the veil was removed, and | AMONG the most talented personages of his- 
k you I stood appalled in the presence of the dead, tory was Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, the 
y that The old-time agony was renewed ; the battle mathematician. She elucidated the geometry 
ment : raged again; if not as fierce, yet with fearful | of Apollonius and Diophantus by her learned 
ava effect. Toadd to the cup of gall and worm- | comments, and publicly taught the philosophy 
ith a wood I had to drink, Mr. Arrington came | of Plato and Aristotle both at Athens and 
epped back to me for comfort. His pride was hum- Alexandria. 
threw bled, and his heart pined for a friend. I con- She is immortalized by her genius, and by 
ng of soled him as best I could, and listened to his her cruel and untimely death. She gratified 
it was talk of Mabel, of which he never wearied. | her affectionate woman’s nature by accepting 
1at to Sometimes it was sad, sometimes hopeful. He , the friendship of Orestes, the prefect of Egypt. 
possi- had had his doubts of Mabel’s happiness, and | But she refused the addresses of her lovers. 
ness? had frequently told me of them. This learned and beautiful maiden, absorbed 
shook “<«Mr. Wellingford,’ he said, one day, ‘was | in her studies and in the instruction of her dis- 
face, not my daughter’s peer, and a woman's intel- ciples, had in her heart no room for love. 
-ntle lect must not bow if she worships. You could | She taught how the influence of beauty had 
rply, have commanded a willing homage. Why | a tendency to refine and harmonize the human 
me! could you not have loved her?’ | character, how high above the joys of sense are 
nzied ‘“*What I said, I know not, for I was strug- those of the spirit, how much nobler it is to 
‘ible: gling wildly to keep down the ery of agony his | love govdness, and to treat with justice and 
‘] oni words had torn from my heart. Mabel had | charity our fellow man, than to seek for naught 
ss to loved me! The thought was madness. He but the temporal elevation of ourselves and 
male looked at me strangely, the truth dawning by | families. How much better to suffer wrong 
y Te degrees. Se than to do wrong. How wise, how noble in us 
‘““*God pity you!’ he said, at last, remorse- | to forgive injuries against ourselves. How 
ain a fully. ‘Regrets are vain.’ foolish to lower our moral sense by attempting 
Mr. “The struggle, the pain, and the strife— | to avenge them. 
what had they availed? I had refused a guest Persons most illustrious for their rank and 
and divine but to take to my heart the insatiate | merit daily visited the female philosopher, 
eded monster remorse. O God! the rack of torture | whose eloquent lips, like those of Diotime in 
eart upon which I was stretched. It was not for Plato’s Symposium, made clear the high and 
— my own loss and suffering ; but the sacrifice 1 | holy capabilities of our natures, made plain the 
por- had made of Mabel upon the altar of my self- | sublime truths so difficult to perceive by those 
ould justification. I am an old man now, Paul, | whose eyes are dimmed with the mire of sensu- 
was nearing rapidly the shore from which I trust | ality. 
invi- to hear the voice saying, ‘Enter ye into your | Cousin says that “The two greatest modes 
unk- rest.’ It will be no sacrilege to say that I shall of serving humanity are, to cause it to advance 
Oo gladly obey the call. Lam weary of the strife. | a step in the road of truth, by elevating the 
real My way was not appointed in pleasant places, | ideas of an age to their highest expression, by 
but but more than was measured | took. God did carrying them to their utmost metaphysical 
her not design that I should refuse the sunlight limits, or by impressing these ideas with the 
nas- with which he sought to brighten it. Paul, | sword upon the face of the world, and by mak- 
— Paul, go not thou and do likewise.” ing for them extensive conquests.”’ 
—. We think the first the noblest and the great- 
ing AE eR: est of the two methods. It is quiet and peace- 
late THERE are three things that ought to be con- 7”. f alling like the gentle dew from heaven, 
2, j . a serving, strengthening, and elevating human- 
sidered before some things are spoken—the ity. It spills no blood. it : tears 
ide- manner, the place, and the time. —Southey. Bs, P , 9, 9, CORPSES P gh 
ide ae “eA They who serve in the mild, calm regions of 
YEARS are the sum of hours. Vain is it, at | philosophic reflection, are softened and enno- 
- wide intervals, to say, “I'll save this yout, | bled by their work. The love they give to phi- 
~~ at each narrow interval you do not say, “I'll | losophy never reacts with pain on themselves. 
o save this hour. The friend on whom we lavish our affection 
ae MANNERS are what Vex or soothe, exalt or | may prove ungrateful. A lover may be cruel. 
ote debase, barbarize or refine us, by a constant, An unsympathetic relative may repulse our 
ige uniform, insensible operation, like that of the _ tenderness. But philosophy is kind, soothing, 
on air we breathe. They give their whole form | and strengthening. It is the clear, crystal 
nd ami color to our lives. According to their stream at which we may often drink, and every 
om quality they aid morals, supply them, or totally time with greater pleasure as well as with 
or destroy them. | greater benefit to ourselves and to others. 
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Hy patia lingered near this delicious fountain 
until she felt no wantin her life. She was suc- 


cessful in her vocation, and was happy in teach- | 


ing and improving her followers. How noble 
and how useful was her existence! How high 
in the regions of intellect and purity! She 
dwelt far above the petty jealousies and cruel- 
ties that form so large a part of ordinary na- 
tures. Happy had it been for her if this nobility 
of mind had been a more general inheritance. 
If Cyril, the Patriarch of Alexandria, had been 
so gifted, the innocent and learned Hypatia 


might have been spared a violent and barba- | 


rous death. But earthly saints are often made 
of very poor material. 

It is so easy at all times to deceive ourselves 
in regard to our own characters. It is so easy 
for the majority of people to believe that a 
prosperous man has more goodness than he 


really possesses. Perhaps Cyril was sincere in | 


his religious views. His native fierceness may 
have led him to believe that he was God’s 
sword of vengeance against transgressors. 
His narrowness of mind would cause him to 
overlook the principles of truth and mercy, and 
attach too much importance to rites and cere- 
monies. He besides had the dangerous pos- 
session of too much power. He had gradually 
usurped the state and authority of a civil mag- 
istrate. He was an acknowledged saint. Per- 
haps he himself did not think that he could act 
very wrong. He saw with jealous eyes the 


throng of persons that visited a woman pro- | 
fessing the religion of the Greeks, and who | 


was the friend of his enemy, Orestes. Who of 
all her disciples was likely to remember his 
great piety? Was not her success an injury 
to himself? He believed that it was, and his 
little soul was filled with envy. This con- 


temptible passion is the father of the vilest | 


wickedness. Its promptings are ever dark and 
cruel. It stifles every generous sentiment. 


- ! 
A magnanimous person would bar the door | 


of his mind against the approach of such a vis- 
itor. He would feel humiliated that such a 
guest had ever for a moment been there, and 
would quickly put the repulsive being afar 
from him. But this was not what Cyril did. 
He took the malignant creature into the inmost 
recesses of his heart, and listened to all its false 
teachings. Then he went among his followers, 
and putting on an expression of countenance 
that seemed to say, “Behold me the sanctified 
one !”’ for well he knew how to mould the pas- 
sions of the multitude; he taught them that 
there was but one right way to heaven, and 
that they had found. ‘“ All who walk a differ- 


ent road from ours,” he continued, “are ab- | 


horred of God.’’ Then his brow grew dark, 
the hatred of a fiend glared from his sinister 
eyes, from his compressed lips, from every 
lineament of his savage face. Perhaps he only 
thought, perhaps he said, “‘ Hypatia uses her 


i 


influence with Orestes to prevent him being the 
friend of St. Cyril.” 

At last he made himself understood by his 
minions, and this was enough. Puppets need 
to feel but a light touch on the wires from the 
hand that habitually moves them. Soon after 
this, on a day in the holy season of Lent, A.D, 
415, Hypatia was torn from her chariot and in- 
humanly butchered by one Peter and a troop 
of merciless fanatics, whose greatest resem- 
blance to anything human were in the forms 
they wore. They who know how to live know 
how to die, and in such terrible suffering an ele- 
vated nature like Hypatia’s is supported and 
sustained by its own inherent nobleness. Her 
spirit soared above pain, shame, and humilia- 
tion, to its native home in the skies. She gave 
little thought to the fierce physical torture she 
knew must end in a few hours at the longest. 
An angel strengthened Christ in the garden 
| of Gethsemane, the transports of martyrs at 

the stake have made burning flames unfelt, 
| and God did not desert this noble victim of 
man’s envy and persecution in the hour of her 
sorest need. 

Perhaps Cyril convinced his followers that 
he was a saint.. It is known that he managed 
to stop disagrefable inquiries into his erime by 
seasonable gifts, and to prevent the bloody per- 
petrators of this outrageous iniquity from being 
justly punished. 
| It may be that his conscience gave him no 
reproof, that in the still midnight hour he never 
saw a gory finger pointing at him with shame, 
nor heard a low, reproachful whisper upbraid- 
_ ing him for his barbarity. But respectable 
| historians blush when they mention this brutal 
| deed, and Cyril, affecting the shining robes of 
| 


| saintship, appears to the eyes of posterity like 
a thief who has stolen the garments of a good 
man whom he has murdered. 

| But our sincerest admiration will ever be felt 
for the learned and innocent Hypatia. She 
will be remembered as long as philosophy is 
loved and genius reverenced. In her life she 
instructed many, and in the dark, troubled 
times, in which she found a violent death, we 
can dimly see a slow advance of the sentiment 
of humanity. 

Her memory, like the rainbow in the clouded 
sky, when the earth.was deluged with waters, is 
suggestive of a time when amongst all nations 
religious intolerance will be a barbarity of the 
past. Hypatia’s soul now walks the vaulted 
heaven, beckoning upwards and onwards those 
who pursue and teach the truth. The beams 
| from her mantle of glory irradiates the hearts 
of even the most humble individuals who are 
seeking to labor for the good of humanity. 


————O———— 


Ir is best to see the faults of others, and to 
feel our own. 
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SUNRISE—A REVERIE. 


BY ADDIE F. VAN K. 








It is the faint gray of the summer morning 
twilight, and the slight breeze, that almost al- 
ways heralds the coming of the new-born day, 
lifts the silent vine leaves, and then hurries off 
into the night, westward. Below me, a darker 
thread amid the shadows in the valley, sleeps 
the little river; the grass, the tall elms, and the 
lilies in the pond are dreaming still. 

As I lean out over the wide, low, stone win- 
dow-seat, and breathe the heavy, dewy sweet- 
ness of the honeysuckle blossoms wreathed 
about me, I can catch, through the hill-gaps 
far, far where the east is ‘“‘shining more and 
more unto the perfect day,” the twinklings of 
the morning star. Hark! From the deepest 
of the tree-shadows some bird, just wakened, 
trills his early matins to Him who made the 
morning and the evening so many thousand 
years gone by. 

It is just two score years ago, and perhaps 
that is the reason that I am awake so early. I 
could not sleep for thinking when Ida May and 
I were leaning, as I now lean alone, from this 
window watching the day come on. Papa and 
Neil Grant, my cousin from the city, had been 
teasing us the night before, and had wagered 
a brocade gown against a pair of silver shoe- 
buckles, that we would not see the sun rise 
once during the summer. 

And we were in faith sad laggards in those 
days, and were wont to steal sheepishly down 
to the breakfast-room hours after the others 
had gone about their daily doings, sure of find- 


ing, though, some dainty tidbit to reward our | 


laziness, for Dorothy Hopple, our old house- 
keeper, was very lenient to the failings of ‘‘ her 
young lady.’’ We were always the last too at 
night to quit the wide, stone porch, where the 
moonlight loved to steal on silvery feet ; often 


lingering till the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours,’’ watching | 


the silent boats glide by, and lulled into delicious 
reveries by drowsy murmurings of the night, 
and so, as Dorothy said, needed to “stay in 
bed a bit in the morning.”’ 

Well, they had wagered, and so we had 
dressed by candle-light, and here we were, as 
I said. Suddenly ida’s dimpled forefinger was 
pressed to her ‘‘crimson-threaded lips,’’ and 
she nudged me to be observant. 

Neil had just come out, and was walking 
up and down between the pansics and ‘‘four- 
o’clocks’”’ that bordered the path beneath our 


window. By and by he began to whistle softly | 


that quaint little air, that nobody sings nowa- 
days because it is so very old-fashioned :— 
“Thou, thou reign’st in this bosom, 
There, there hast thou thy throne; 
Thou, thou knowest that I love thee, 
Am I not fondly thine own ?” 


And Tda, puekering up her pretty mouth, joined 


| in the chorus with an alto very creditably whis- 
tled. 

I was very much shocked, I remember, for 
| in those days ‘‘ cod-tish aristocracy,’ and *‘ hoy- 
| denish misses’’ who wish to be thought ‘very 

sweet,’’ had not yet made that accomplishment 
fashionable. And I must acknowledge, though 

I know I shall be thought ‘‘an age behind the 

times,’’ that even yet, when I hear young ladies 

so amuse themselves, a homely little rhyme 

comes fluttering to my lips that tells somewhat 

of ‘‘ whistling girls and crowing hens.”’ 
| ** Hallo, Scrape!’ called Neil, pausing under 
the window and looking up, ‘‘ come down, will 
you? and we’'lt go fishing and be home again 
before the girls think of rising. You know 
they vowed they would see the sun rise this 
merning; but ‘ladies’ promises’—you know 
the rest.”’ 

Now ‘‘Serape’”’ was my brother, whose more 
sonorous name, Irving, had become a thing of 
the past, for a year or more, in this wise. That 
boy (he was twenty, and wore long side whis- 
kers, of which he was particularly proud) had 
a most remarkable faculty for getting into 
scrapes, that was only equalled by the celerity 
with which he would extricate himself from the 
consequences of his mishaps. 

“Hallo! Why don’t you answer?’’ called 
Neil again, while Ida was making direful faces 
at him from behind the screening honeysuckle 
blossoms. ‘*Come on, and hurry; will you?” 

“Wait a moment, can’t you?”’ called Ida, in 
a voice so like Irving’s own that I instinctively 
turned to see if he were beside me. ‘‘‘ Let pa- 
tience have her perfect work,’ and by that time 
I will be there.”’ 

“Why, Ida, you can’t,’ I pleaded, in shocked 
dismay. ‘Mother would be distracted just to 
think of our going off alone with Neil at this 
time in the morning, even if he is my cousin.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Well, go and call Irving, 
then, and it will be all right and proper,” said 
she, witha light laugh at my “squeamishness.” 

. In a moment I was knocking at my brother’s 
door, and after eliciting a sleepy ‘‘ what is it?” 
told him that Neil wanted to go fishing, and 
was waiting for him. 

““Confound the fish! can’t they wait until 
daylight?”’ was all the answer he vouchsafed. 

I responded, with becoming humility, that I 
“didn’t suppose they ’d have any objections, if 
| they. were consulted,” upon which he returned, 
| in the complimentary style usually assumed 

by brothers to their sisters, ‘Don’t be a ninny, 
| dear.”’ 

But in ‘‘those elder days” people were 
| more courteous, it seems to me, than they are 
to-day, and I knew my brother would be at the 
service of his guest at the earliest possible mo- 
| ment; and, waiting an instant until I heard him 
' stumbling around his rocm in his haste, mut- 
tering sleepily his disgust at the whole pro- 
ceeding, I went back to my room again. 
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and stole down the winding staircase and 


through the wide, old hall, where the morning | 


twilight and the tall wax candles in their sil- 
ver sconces threw a flickering, wavering light 
over the portraits on the walls, and the marble 
crusader standing grimly in the corner, on our 
way to the garden. 

**Good-morning, Neil,’’ said I quietly, as we 
joined him upon the porch, where he stood 
beating an impatient tattoo with his fishing-rod 
upon the stone balustrade, “we are going a 
fishing, are you? I thought as we would have 
silk dresses to make up, this would be our only 
opportunity.” 

**You’ve won, ladies, and shall have the 
brocade to-morrow; only don’t twit a fellow 
about it, there’s a good girl, Nellie. Here 
comes Scrape.” 

My brother made his appearance in a way 
even more characteristic than usual. He had 
hurried through the hall, holding his pole in 
both hands before him, and not remembering 
that the door was not of equal dimensions, of 
course it rested like a bar across it. Equally, 
of course, over it he went, landing on his head 
on the door-mat, and breaking his rod with his 
heels. He picked up himself and the pieces, 
ruefully saying, solemnly :— 

‘Just my luck! I gave fifty dollars for it, 
too, and father cut off my next month’s allow- 
ance because I was so extravagant.’’ 

Instead of the sympathy he had a right to 
expect, we burst into a merry peal of laughter, 
and he took himself off to ‘“‘ borrow or steal’ 
another rod, as he said. 

Ah me! Here I sit, while the stars grow 
fainter and fainter in the morning light, an 
old, old woman with ‘‘almond blossoms’’ in- 
stead of nut-brown tresses shading my cheek, 
and lips that have long lost their knack of 
smiling, laughing over that morning’s mishaps, 
and that brother’s merry ways, whose head, 
white as the anemone’s blossoms, we laid a 
year or so ago under the violets in the church- 
yard yonder. 

In the “early, early morning,”’ then, we went 
floating down the river, trailing our hands 
among swaying lilies, and waking the moun- 
tain echoes with snatches of merry music. By 
the meadows, where the larks were just up- 
springing from the tall, wet grass to meet the 
sun, by the wheat-fields swinging whitely to 
and fro, by the woods where the wreathing ivy 
stretched out to us its elfin hands, and by the 
sail-boats silently dropping down with the 
tide. 

**Well,’’ said Neil at last, with a little glance 
at Irving lounging lazily at the prow, “I don’t 
see what makes you so stupid, Scrape; you 
seemed wide-awake enough when you were 
whistling with me this morning.” 

**T didn’t,” he retorted, in great disgust; ‘I 
was sleeping like a Christian, until somebody 


| the end came, as the end aye will. 


| the lily-wreath back to its donor. 





We wrapped ourselves in long, gray cloaks, _ came and told me that you wanted to go fish- 


ing—at this heathenish hour, tuo!” 

Neil looked at him in astonishment, and then 
his glance wandered on to where Ida, with the 
pinkest of pretty cheeks, was arranging a lily- 
wreath around her wide-brimmed hat, then, 
with an amused smile on his handsome lips, he 
betook himself to gathering lilies again, and 
forbore to ask any more questions. 

Sitting silently in the stern, I was laughing 
to myself the while, as I saw how both Neil 
and my brother were entranced with my little 
school friend, queening it over them both, with 
her pretty, winning ways, thoug deftly giving 
no more of her smiles to the one than the other. 

The morning star went out in the east; 
through the hill-gap the level, golden sunbeams 
came dancing; light winds tripped over thie 
meadows; and trees, and birds, and grass 
shook off their dreamings, and smiled a wel- 
come to the fairday-god. Neil, rising slightly 
from his lounging position, with a ‘‘ Permit 
me,’’ dropped the lily-wreath he had been 
twining on Ida’s glossy curls; and Irving, 
with a sudden start, and change of manner, 
said, quickly :— 

‘*We must go home, to be in time for break- 
fast. Won’t you take your first lesson in row- 
ing, Miss Ida?” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said the little witch, tossing 
‘** Keep it 
for me, will you, Mr. Grant? You are 80 
good, Irving—Mr. Van Kleek, I mean. I 
want to learn to row ever so much !” 

Irving had her all to himself after that; and 
Neil Grant, with a good deal of vexation on 


| his handsome face, turned to me and talked 


| our landing. 


with a great show of devotion, until we reached 
I wonder if Ida never thought 
what she was doing when she sang, and rode, 
and walked with Neil, and rowed, and walked, 
and sang with Irving, until each was jealous 
of the other, and both ‘‘in love’’ with her! 

And all the while the summer days went on, 
until at last the summer blossoms faded ; then 
Ida danced 
into the room that night in higher spirits than 
ever. She was looking her best, and she knew 
it. Her heavy brocade silk skirt was just 
short enough to show her pretty slippers, with 
their high, red heels; over it her silk-lined 
velvet overdress fell away on either side; and 
her wide, loose sleeves revealed the pretty 
rounded arms to the elbow; her hair, drawn 
up high from the low, white forehead, and 
powdered white as snow, was coiled about her 
head; while a few graceful curls, escaping, 
just kissed the whiteness of her neck. She 
leaned back in the cosey easy-chair beside the 
window, and, looking out at the moonlight, 
said, dreamily :— 

“Tt seems to me I never enjoyed a summer 
as this; but it is over, and I go home to-mor- 
row.”’ 
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“To-morrow !|”’ repeated both the gentlemen | 


in a breath. 

“Oh, yes!’ she said, toying with her brace- 
let. “‘L forgot to tell you, didn’t 1? Oh, well! 
1 didn’t suppose it would interest you;’’ and 
she leaned her head reflectively upon her hand. 

“Not interest me!’’ cried they again. 

“Why, no. Why should it? And I must 
say” (this with a little frown) “I don’t think 
it’s very polite in you to repeat my words in 
this way.”’ 

‘And may I speak to you alone before you 
go?”’ asked Neil, quietly. 

“Why, I suppose so,’’ she said; and her | 
pretty, dimpled cheek grew very pink. ‘ But 
what ’s the use? Why can’t you say what you 
wanttonow? And then Nellie and her brother 
can hear it, too.” 

“Well, if that isn’t the greatest idea!” 
shouted Irving. ‘‘Ha, ha! Say on, Neil!’ 

But Irving rose and left the room almost | 
immediately, saying something about a letter | 
he had to write, and on some pretence I fol- | 
lowed. A while after, Ida came up to my | 
room, and, burying her face in the sofa cush- | 
ions, sobbed out :— 

| 





“He said I was a flirt, but I ain’t. I can’t 
help it if I don’t like him; and I won’t have 
him if I don’t want to.”’ 

Was it Irving, then, that the wilful beauty 
loved? I could scarcely sleep for wondering. 
The rain was pouring when we came down | 
next morning, and, as we went strolling about 
the porch, and I was telling her how glad I 
was that the rain would keep her with us one 
day more, the carriage drove up from the sta- 
bles, and Neil and Irving came out, each with | 
a travelling bag in his hand. 

“Are you going to-day, Neil?’ I asked, in 
astonishment. ‘‘Why, Irving, Ida leaves to- 
morrow. Can’t you wait until then?” for I 
knew that he had promised to return with Neil 
to the city for a visit of some weeks. 

“No; I must go,” he said, in a dazed sort of | 
way; “1 must go; I should go crazy if I did | 
not.”’ 

I said no more, and he kissed me, and then 
turned to Ida. She was leaning lightly against | 
the railing, swinging in one pretty hand the | 
tassels of her morning dress; the other she | 
held out to him. 

“« Bon voyage, my friend,” she said ; then, as | 
he still held her hand, ‘‘ Haven’t you held my 
hand quite long enough ?” 
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‘**May | forget it, and frame your answer to 
suit myself?’ he asked, bending over her. 

For ove instant she hesitated, giving a quick 
glance towards the carriage. Then she said 
““Yes,”’ paling to the very lips, and I am very 
much afraid that a thought of that palatial 
residence on Fifth Avenue, where Bachelor 
Neil kept his solitary state, helped her to her 
decision ; and that is not the first time, either, 
that a woman has “sold her birth-right’’ love 
“for a mess of pottage.”’ 

He touched the soft hand to his lips, saying, 
“Thank you!” and was gone. 

The next day, Ida, looking strangely unlike 
herself, with her sad, colorless face, and list- 
less ways, ieft us, and 1 heard in the winter 
following that she had married and was travel- 
ling in Europe. Irving came back to us, with 
his light-hearted boyishness and merry ways 
all gone ; and, as I watched him going listlessly 
about the house, and taking no interest in any- 
thing, one sentence from that noble writer, 
Miss Mulock, kept forever repeating itself to 
me: “And this is not the first time that a 
man’s undoing has been a woman’s doing.’’ 
God forbid that it should be so; but so it is. 





Day has come while I have been dreaming 
of ‘‘those by-gone hours ;’’ the mists of the 
morning, its twilight, and its dews have been 
swept away; over the river’s ripples, floating 
down with the tide; over the meadows, where 
the haymakers are merrily gathering ; over the 
pool, where the dancing lilies are stirred by 
the thirsty kine—the quiet road, where a man 
goes whistling to his daily toil, and the green 
church-yard in its perfect rest yonder, the glad 
sunbeams are dancing. And while they dart, 
and flash, and play about me, I will tell you 
how the sunlight came to my brother’s life 
again. 

It was just after the apple-blossoms had 
faded, and their withered petals were yet 
strewn about, that Irving passed out under the 
roses that clambered over the gateway, away 
from the roses and those he loved, to that 
burning clime beyond the sea, to preach the 
‘glad tidings’’ to those that would never hear 
them, if it were not for such as he. Long 
years he labored faithfully, joyfully, and then 


| he came home again and laid his white head 


trustfully, thankfully down to rest, ‘‘and sur 
rendered his fair soul unto his captain, Christ.’’ 
Last night, through the mists and rain, beg- 


He looked down a long while in the deep gared, widowed, she came back to the home 


brown eyes to his uplifted; then said, very | 


seriously :— 


stead again, and I forgave her the great wrong 
that she had done, for were not the last words 


*“Good-by, little friend! With all the word he said, ‘‘I cannot forget her, but I forgave 


implies, ‘God be with you!’ ’; and passed on to | 


the carriage. 
Her mood had changed when Neil came up. 
“You have somewhat to forgive,” said the 
soft voice, penitently. ‘‘Will you forgive 
it?” \ 


her always?” 





SO 


Joy makes us grieve for the brevity of life; 
sorrow causes us to be weary of its length ; care 
and industry can alone render it supportable. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 


‘* Wiru endless debating,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘ we 
get the Rights of man written <dlown and pro- 
mulgated ; neglecting, cry the opponents, to 
declare the Duties of man ; forgetting, answer 


we, to ascertain the Migbts of man, one of the | 


fatalest omissions.’’ It is of the mights or pos- 
sibilities that we wish to speak. Any one who 
has contemplated man’s origin, creation, or 
continual existence (it need be neither accord- 
ing to Darwin or Spencer) from whatever point 
of view, whether physical, psychical, mental, 


or moral, has been convinced of the fact that | 


progression is the law of our being. But it has 
always seemed to us a most heartless, we might 
almost say fallacious, though perhaps neces- 
sary mode of classification to regard merely 
general laws, or those which are eminently so. 
We establish a theory of evolution, but at the 
expense of hundreds of individual lives ; while 


we are carrying on our calculations or specu- | 


Jations concerning successive generations, shall 
we not pause for a moment to consider the units 
which compose that mass, and without which 
it could not exist? Certainly general laws 
must obtain and receive our primary attention, 
but there are no reasons why they should ab- 
sorb it. 

‘“Man,”’ says a celebrated writer, “is the 


most plastic of creatures,” and yet, while | 


assenting to this truth, it seems paradoxical to 
assert that over no others does the law of habit 
acquire a more powerful control. It is just 
here that the undiscovered realm of possibility 
lies before us. 


if, at the same time, the repetition of a thought, 
word, or act gains in strength and dominion, 
then, indeed, for the first time we behold the 
mighty range of possibility which surrounds 
man on every side. 
performance of an athlete or gymnast appears 


marvellous, but there was probably a time | 


when the body of the performer was as that of 
the beholder, all unconscious of the possibility 
which lay dormant within. 

An undeniable testimony to the truth of the 
mights of man is to be found in historical fact. 


Those who have risen as leaders among men, | 
standing head and shoulders higher than their | 


contemporaries, have not been those from whom 
the world had cause to expect or require it of 
them. Crowned heads, with a few exceptions, 
have been unstable as water, and have not 
excelled. Those whom birth, privilege, and 


wealth have called to oceupy high places have | 


been weighed and found wanting. Napoleon 
and eighteen of his marshals were of humble 
birth, chosen for the personal qualities which 
answered the requirements of the age. Crom- 
well, whom Macaulay styles “the greatest 
prince that ever ruled England,” and the rulers 
of our own Republic are also instances of our 


If our nature, as has been said, 
may be moulded into many diverse forms, and | 


To a casual observer the | 


assertion. Joan of Arc, Peter the Hermit, and 
instances too numerous to enumerate have tes. 
tified to the possibility of power which hag 
overleaped all obstacles, and transmitted its 
owner’s name to posterity, crowned with the 
glory and honor of immortality. 

But in this prosaic age men seem to have for- 
gotten that the same range of possibility ex. 
tends itself around them. It is true, indeed, 
that circumstances make men as well as men 
make circumstances, and again, it may be said 
that the gift of genius is the secret of the suc. 
cess of the world’s heroes, enabling them to act 
as they have acted. Yet who has ever drawn 
the line of demarcation between the highest 
degree of talent and the lowest flight of genius? 
Neither may be displayed if personal exertion 
be wanting. The very condition of the exist 
' ence of talent is the use that is made of it. 
Faith in the creed of possibilities is the first 
and, perhaps, the most important step towards 
the accomplishment of that which appears be 
yond our power. But the mighits of men exist 
not only for deeds which make the world ap- 
| plaud. Social, nay, domestic life possesses a 

depth of delight which few fathom. And why? 

When questioned as to their belief in the truth 

of possibilities, many reply, yes, certainly, my 
| friend, my companion, my neighbor would do 
well to profit by such suggestions. Oh, when 
shall man learn to teach man that the individ- 
ual mind, heart, soul, body, whatever may be 
the subject of discussion, is the one, the only 
one to whom his remarks are addressed or can 
apply? 

Whittier says, ‘‘Of all sad words of tongue 
or pen, the saddest are these: it might have 
' been.” Lost opportunities haunt the wisest of 
| us. But if the retrospect of such be painful, so 
is the prospect of their redemption glorious. 
The one generates a sentimental dissatisfaction 
with life and its duties; the other that spirit 
of brave energy or efficient courage, which 
alone can afford to do and dare. Our country, 
from the very nature of its constitution, is 
adapted to develop the inherent greatness of 
man’s nature. Our history and our literature 
teem with the names of those who have strug: 
gled and overcome obstacles once deemed in- 
surmountable. The very freedom sought by 
the founders of our republic was a freedom 

not only of action, but of thoughé; and with 
| this spirit American writers, either of our own 
| or another country’s history, have imbued 
| every page. It is by that which men have 
done we judge of that which they may do. 
Though similar circumstances may never occur 
| twice, the same actuating spirit may be, oF 
| rather has been, found in opposite quarters of 
the globe, waging war for the same lofty prin- 
ciple; and, though the efforts of one may be 
frustrated and fail, while the other is pro 
claimed conqueror with the world’s acclama- 
| tion, we know not which is greater—the glory 
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whicit crowns victory and the grand sense of 
power which accompanies success, or the 
strength and sublimity of soul which must be 
his who possesses the power manfully to en- 
dure the bitterness of defeat. 

So high have been the heights attained by 
man, so profound and mysterious his specula- 
tions, that the human mind contains within 
itself the proofs of its immortality. We know 
not the limits of our being ; who can form the 
boundary line of man’s invention? It seems 
remarkable that so many centuries rolled away 
leaving man destitute of that which we now 
esteem essential to our welfare. But doubtless 
the laws of nature were thus uninterrupted 
because of the possibilities which lay within 


man’s grasp, to teach us the great truth that 


the development of individual character should 
be the highest, noblest aim of him who would 
benefit his fellow men, and that he who would 
bequeath the richest inheritance to posterity 
must be consclous of the power which is to be 
found in every individual soul. F. T. 


ee 


BY THE RIVER OF THE PLAINS. 





BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 





In the sunset seas of heaven 
Poured the day’s exhausted tide, 
And the blazing star of even 
Hung in the horizon’s side ; 
Flashing like a fallen jewel 
From the angel’s star-gemmed crown, 
Burned the red west’s smouldering fuel 
Into fiery cinders down. 


Softly flowed the silent water 
As we lingered on the shore 
Watching the pure sunset loiter 
Like a blazofted scroll before. 
Glimmering meres of golden nectar, 
Silvery isles and blushing skies; 
Turrets higher than those which Hector 
Lost for Paris’ Grecian prize; 


Battlements celestial frowning 
O’er a dim and golden strand 
Lying toward the misty dawning 
Of some vast, aérial land ; 
Rose among creations fairy 
Which we built from cloud to cloud, 
Melting into fragments airy 
As we named their shapes aloud. 


From the bosom of the river 
Isles of wild luxuriant bloom, 

Tree and vine and reed a-quiver 
Tremlved through the rosy gloom; 

And the low, gray bluff-line southward 
Rampart-like along the green. 

Stretched to meet its dim mate northward 
Where the river ran between. 


Moving shadows waned and wavered 
On the long, mysterious plain, 

And the coyote’s lone cry quavered 
Through a night-bird’s low refrain. 

From the distant camp was gleaming 
Dying bon-fires’ flickering light, 

Where the weary train lay dreaming 
Of an Indian raid to-night. 


POETRY, ETC. 
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We nad scoffed the thought of danger 
All that burning summer's day, 
Though a garrulous mountain ranger 
Talked of enemies on our way. 
Yet I felt no pang of terror 
As we two together strolled 
To the water, like a mirror, 
Of that river, new and old, 


That has kept on ever flowing 
Through the long decades of years, 

While the Master hand was sowing 
Planet-seeds among the spheres. 

How the blissful skies smiled o'er us 
With a deeper, saintlier glow, 

As the tinted clouds before us 
Drowned themselves in tides of biue! 


As the sun’s hot brands waxed diinmer, 
Quenched in purple seas of night, 
We watched the constellations glimmer 
Into higher, starrier light. 
Like globe of ore the moon rose slowly 
From her dripping river-bath, 
Then he whispered, bending lowly, 
“T shall love thee unto death.” 
Did he guess the wild love burning 
In my throbbing heart for him, 
That his dark eyes on me turning 
Met my own with tear-drops dim? 
For he drew me nearer, nearer, 
Till his cheek caressed my hair, 
Whispering I was all the dearer 
For his doubting and despair. 
Saying, ‘‘ Naught can e’er divide us 
But the death we all must meet, 
And with God’s dear Son beside us 
Even death may be made sweet ; 
Through the vale He best can guide us 
Which He trod with His own feet.” 
When this purple,’channelled river, 
“n the thousand years ago, 
Fled along its banks forever 
In winter's snow or summer's glow, 
Did the Indian maid and lover, 
In the island groves and bowers, 
Tell this sweet, old story over 
Under silver moons like ours? 


—~o oe 


HE who would search for pearls must dive 
below. 

‘THE shadowy remembrance lasts longer than 
the real enjoyment. Flowers may be kept for 
years, but not fruits. 

THERE is nothing by which I have through 
life profited more than by the just observations, 
the good opinions, the service and gentle en- 
couragement of amiable and sensible women.— 
Romilly. 

THE SECRET OF Success.—By him who can 
look with firmness on difficulties, the conquest 
is already half achieved ; but the man on whose 
heart and spirits they lie heavy will scarcely be- 
able to beat up against their pressure.- The 
forecast of timid, or the disgust of too delicate 
minds, are very unfortunate attendants for 
men of business, who, to be successful, must 
often push impossibilities and bear with morti- 
fications. 
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Ww RECK IN A WOMAN’S LIFE. less and less, until finally it was laid altogether 





BY EDITH LEE. 





AMONG the unwritten, because unknown, 
tragedies of life, there are few so harrowing 
as those crashing into quiet households and 
into quiet lives that hitherto moved serenely 
and happily along. A case of this kind it was 
thy sad fate to witness some summers ago in a 
small wayside hamlet, the name and locality of 
which it matters little to divulge. I had lately 
come as a medical student to the little village 
of L in order to pursue there my studies 
under the immediate supervision of my uncle, 
Doctor Dale, who was a veritable Asculapius 





in the art of healing. The doctor’s household . 


was a fairy marvel of sunshine and roses— 
seemingly a place less likely to create subject 
for romance than any other spot ever visited. 
There was no picturesque gloom about it—no 
moss-grown rocks nor trees, no ivy-covered 
walls, nor ruin of any kind, excepting that 
most invisible and saddest of all ruins—a wo- 
man’s heart. To the eyes of most observers, 
there was merely a commonplace prosperity 
about the home—a broad, simple daylight of 
happiness, with never a storm nor a night to 
blemish the horizon ; yet there were dark, pur- 
ple lines forming in the distance that grew 
and widened day by day, until all the sky was 
black with tempest. Violet Dale, my uncle’s 
wife, was quiet and dignified; there was a 
deep repese in her large, gray eyes, a placid 
rippling of her brown hair, and a rare smile 
about her passive mouth. She was young, 
very young, scarcely bearing twenty summers, 
while the doctor himself was fast growing 
white-haired and feeble, as the full span of sixty 
years almost encompassed his life. ‘‘ Why did 
she marry him?’”’ This question involuntarily 
rose to my lips when first an inmate of the 
household. Gratitude for the kindness shown 


aside, his, wife’s hand gently imprisoned, and 

| her sweet face upturned towards his. I could 

| detect a slight shade of weariness flit over the 
fair forehead, and the unconscious echo of a 
sigh float through the room, that seemed to fil] 
the night with sadness. The rain fell dripping 
upon the roof-top, a dreary cadence to the 
voices of husband and wife that rose and fell 
within the room. 

In the life of every woman there comes the 
mighty knowledge of love. God help this one, 
for come it will, and coming, it must be dumb 
and silent, giving no sign nor token. As the 
days wore on, I was strangely startled to find 
my thoughts so soon shaping into reality. 

The summer brought with it to the home. 
stead two guests—a young lady anu gentleman, 
cousins—who were destined, though we knew 
it not then, to be still nearer and dearer. 
Philip Howell was a thoroughly good man, one 
of the very few who combine great brain with 
great heart; and, alas for Violet Dale! here 
was the young, strong life that could have 
moulded hers into a less apathetic shape. The 
character of the man was as that of a clear ex- 
panse of water, revealing even the pebbles and 
stones at the bottom. Steadfast, honest eyes 
looked from his face, and you felt their depth 
of sincerity and strength of purpose at a glance. 
There is no more subtle magnetism than that 
exercised by an earnest and sympathetic read- 
er; and to this class Philip Howell belonged 
pre-eminently. Through the long summer 
days he would read to Violet as she sat quietly 
sewing, poems of love and chivalry, whose 


| thrilling refrain sank deep into her heart, giv- 


an invalid mother had, perhaps, seemingly | 
| surface of social converse, but God help her! 


ripened into love when the lonely old man 
pleaded for the right to shelter and guard her 
from the dangers of the world. But alas! had 


she not only avoided Scylia to fall into Charyb- | 


dis? For I could not believe that she loved 
him—this fair young life could not mate itself 
with old age. Her full, dark eye reflected no 
stronger depth of feeling at his coming or 
going; her quiet voice became still more quiet 
when its melodious tone was directed to his 
ear. The conviction that she did not love him 
was firm upon me, as from mystudent’s place 
at the study-table, I could see her seated in the 
posture assumed from long custom, at her hus- 
band’s knee. The kind old doctor was intently 
reading, yet oceasionly his gaze wandered to 
the bent head of his fair, young wife, and his 
one idle hand tenderly stroked her glossy strand 
of curls. His face grew brighter as the dear 
sight met his eyes, and the book charmed him 





ing away there to emotions and yearnings 
which for all the years of her life had slum- 
bered and dreamed. ‘‘Locksley Hall’ was 
learned by heart, the apt pupil imbibing the 
deep eloquence of the reader’s power of elocu- 
tion, and the musical cadence of the reader's 
voice. There was danger beneath this pleasant 


she knew it not. I think no woman walked 
more unconsciously or innocently to her fate 
than did Violet Dale. . 

The sudden knowledge of her young love 
flashed across the dark thoughts of my per- 
plexed mind like a startied meteor across the 
night. It happened in this wise: Violet was 
standing at the open casement, towards the 
close of a sultry summer day, her hands idly 
clasped upon her bosom, heart and soul evi- 
dently steeped in fanciful day-dreams ; for full 
ten minutes she was quite motionless, until the 
click of the garden gate and a firm ste) sound- 
ing upon the gravelled walk cates: her to 
turn away ; not so hastily, though, *!.: {, who 
sat in the background, failed to noti«. ve won- 
drous transformation of face and form. Her 
eyes were lighted up with a lustrous darkness, 
and the hue of cheek and lip deepened to 4 
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bright crimson. Alas! the husband's step was | “Richard,” he said, “1 wish to say some- 


feeble and slow, and powerless to callsuch love 
into being. Geod a man and Christian as he 
was, 1 believe if he had known the great wrong 
done him, he would have taken his own life. 
1 believe he would have died, for in his girl-wife 
he honored and valued all the graces of wo- 
manhood. Life would have faded out with this 
implicit trust in her faith and loyalty. A mer- 


ciful Providenee saved him from the miserable } 


knowledge ; for that same fair evening his fee- 
bie limbs were numbed by the merciless grasp 
of paralysis, that for days and nights drifted 
him a voyager in am unknown sea—almost to 
the shore of the unknown world. No wife 
could be more tender or gentle, no wife could 
be more thoughtful or watchful than his. Day 
and night her station was at his sive, from 
which she neither stirred nor moved until 
forced to do so by his express wish. 

It happened thus: As tie invalid was thought 
to be fast recovering, we had wheeled an easy 
chair by the open casement, placing him within 
it. Violet knelt beside him, as fair a picture, 
with the western sunlight streaming over her 
blonde hair, as ever painter portrayed upon 
canvas. I thought then, what 1 knew after- 
ward, that the dear old man was conscious of 
his waning years; that he was looking calmly 


‘upon his life lessening down to monthsand days, 
and that while stroking the clustering curls, he 


was grieving for the inexperienced youth, and 
coming loneliness of their fair owner. There 


feould be no more tender caress in the world 


than this of passing his hand over the rich 
wealth of hair, and it so tenderly touched and 
moved her, that she clasped it within both her 
own, kissing and pressing it tight to her bosom. 
I think in this quiet evening hour she under- 
stood and appreciated his love for her more 
than ever before. I believe, had it been possi- 
ble, she would have thrown herself into his 
arms, and drooping her head upon his shelter- 
ing bosom, have begged him to hold her fast, 
and not let her duty and affection drift away 
from him. I think she would have coiled her- 
self with ropes of iron to this faithful harbor, 
never slipping from the steady moorings; but 
he was feeble and powerless to hold her. 


| thing which, Gud knows, it rends my heart to 





The | 


miserable ery for salvation was hushed ere it | 


found voice, and the gush of tears flowed back- 
ward to stifle and quench the better feelings o 
a human heart. ; 
The doctor, misinterpreting this emotion, and 
wishing to free her from a tedious confinement, 
expressed a desire that she would leave him 
awhile to enjoy a stroll through the woods. 
Calmly she obeyed, her face agitated and con- 
vulsed as I had never before seen it. We two 
men loved one another as men so widely apart 
in years seldom love; therefore 1 was not sur- 
prised when, in a changed, husky voice, my 


uncle called me, motioning to the chair beside | 


him, 


say and believe. I do not deceive myself when 
I tell you that my hold on life is very feeble; 
that 1 haye to grasp it tight, for fear it may 
slip from me unawares, ere 1 beg of you to 
prove a true and firm friend to Violet, if ever 
she need one. She is so young, so pure, so 
innocent! I fear often that death may come 
to me without warning, and that 1 may go 
down to my grave without telling her of the 
great blessing she has been to my home ; with- 
out telling her of the loneliness her coming 
quite banished, or of the hollow place her 
presence quite filled. Remember, if it happen 
that she should never hear it from my lips, you 
will tell her, Richard, she has been to me all 
there was of happiness in my life; and 1 have 
been, and am still, a very happy man. God 
bless her for it all! Thereisa painful request 
to ask of you now. Will you meet Violet on 
her way home, and, carefully leading her to 
the subject of my illness, express your fears 
concerning the certainty of my ultimate re- 
covery? She does not dream there is danger, 
and the shock would be much too great. Teil 
her, Richard, how I feel my life narrowing 
down to the depth of earth allotted to man- 
kind ; how it is a smooth and pleasant path to 
walk, from the memory of her tender and 
beautiful face. And tell her always to remem- 
ber that I loved her with a trusting love and 
devotion which for ong moment has never fal- 
tered nor wavered.” 

The tears rose to my eyes, asin his eagerness 
and sorrow there was a deep pathos, too deep 
for word-picture. I promised all he requested, 
and, as the day was already darkening, set out 
to meet Violet on her homeward route. Alas! 
had the kind old man a presentiment of the 
great shadow that would fall upon him the 
same night? It seemed to me so then, and 
ever afterward. The sound of voices directed 
my straying feet, bringing me within sight of 
the two who should have been apart at extreme 
poles. They were calm and quiet enough, God 
knows ; but the white face of the woman told 
its own story. 

As L afterwards learned, Philip Howell was 
sketching a plan of his future—a future that 
would be gloriously bright from the reflection 
of his noble past and present. He spoke of 
his coming marriage, that was to be solemnized 
in the days red with autumn glory ; of the true 
woman who was to be his helpmate for all 
time, and of the great reverence in his heart 
for the new life that was opening before him. 
I have often thonglit it no miracle that many 
women pass from the cradle to the grave pure 
and innocent. Guarded throughout all the years 
by fathers, brothers, and lastly by husbands, 





they are noble and good because of these safe- 
guards. And oh, these happy women, secure for 
all time in the broad shelter of a loyal heart, toe 
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often condemn an erring sister. They know not 
the danger of temptation, they dream not of the 
power needed to resist and crush it ; and often, 
too often, they hurl the fallen one further 
down the abyss of crime. Vivlet’s face was 
white and mute until all the glowing pages of 
this love-tale were turned; then, as Philip 
Howell, bent on a business expedition, bade 
her farewell and proceeded onward, her grief 
vent itself in a violent burst of emotion. 
fell upon the ground, and moaned aloud in 
anguish at her own wickedness. 
was fast coming on, so I hastened to make 
known my presence, entreating her to arise 
and accompany me home. 
as a child, placing her hand within my arm. 
The full light of the rising moon fell upon ber 
ghastly features ; they were never more passive 
than now. Her face at last upturned to mine, 
and her lips framedethese words, whose bitter- 
ness has never left my memory. Not that her 
voice evinced harshness or sting; but there 


was a quiet despair within it which melted my | 


very heart. 

“Richard,” she said, “you know all my 
miserable story ; yet do not think me wicked 
beyond repentance. I am going home to my 
husband, straight to his kind, good heart, 
which has never failed me yet, and there will 
I confess my fault. He may put me away for- 
ever; it will be just and righteous. God help 
me !’’ 

These were the only,words ever spoken in 
reference to her miserable love. I had not 
the heart then to reveal the errand upon which 
I had been sent, and soon, so soon, found it 
all unnecessary. God, in kind mercy, had 
sent a messenger within the homestead, whose 
calling could not be disobeyed. During our 
short absence, another and heavier stroke had 
fallen, stilling the voice of the good old man 
forever. He was sitting in his chair still, and 
the wife who nad wronged him so grievousiy 
fell straightway on her knees before him, with 
torn and anguished heart, at sight of his suf- 
fering. The feeble hand could now only rest 
upon her bent head—no life, no motion within 
its palm. Never again would it smooth the 
hair from her brow with the old caressing mo- 
tion. She bent her head to his breast closer 
and nearer, and the cold fingers lay lifeless 
amid the fair curls for the last sad time. He 
was dying rapidly, and, from the brightness 
of his smile, all knew it was “ well’ with him; 
**well,’’ as one whose soul was pure and fair, 
whose life was without stain or blemish. And 
for the miserable woman crouching at his feet, 
these dying sighs and glaring eyes were pangs 
of torture rending her heart ; no hope, no light 
—a dull, spiritless past behind, a cold, blank 
future before her. 

When all was over, we silently withdrew 
from the room, leaving the wife alone with her 
dead. What grief, what remorse was there, 


She | 


The night | 


She obeyed meekly | 





| beside the stilled form, God alone knows, 
| Hours after, Violet Dale came forth, a hard, 
| bitter lesson taught her, an age of sorrow upon 
| her brow. ‘I have now but one purpose in 
life, Richard. Do not attempt to dissuade me 
from it ; only let me have peace and rest.’’ To 
all my entreaties that she would give up a mad 
resolve to expiate her wrong doing, the above 
answer was returned. 

Ere the first flowers bloomed upon the newly- 
| made grave, she had taken leave of it forever, 
Her hand trembled violently as it closed the 
chureh-yard gate for the last time. In that 
| fair evening she went out to the world a quiet, 
patient worker, the feet that last pressed the 
chureh-yard grass walking humbly to the 
| abodes of sorrow and misery. I never saw 
| her afterwards, but her life is crowned with 
| usefulness and beauty. Her face is one that 
| reads you a story, I am told—a story written 


and read, but forgotten by all but the writer; 
for, alas! the writer is too often the subject of 
his own sketch, and cannot forget. Violet 
| Dale’s young life was wrecked in as fair a sea 
| as ever God made. The morning sunshine 
| broke over it, glad with a joy that rippled the 
surface softly and murmuringly. There was 
| no sound of angry waters, no surging of rolling 
} waves; in a dead calm, the stately young ship 
| was worsted with all its precious cargo of fair 
| hopes and bright promise. In this, as in many 
| lives, there is no visible token of a wreck, no 
broken spars, nor drifting timber. The waters 
| close silently over all, but the waste is there 
beneath, torn, and hurled, and shapeless. The 
lips must be dumb, and the cry of agony hushed, 
to all but the ear of the Father. 


ee — 


TO AN OWLET. 





BY LA MOILLE. 





As underneath thine oracle I stray, 
Thou mopest on a lifeless branch amid the green; 
I wonder, half aloud, ** What dost thou mean, 
While others all rejoice this vernal day ?”’ 
But something in thy bearing, sombre bird, 
Thy choice of resting-place in life of death, 
(Meaning, spring’s gales precede the winter's 
breath!), 
Of dubious fate, the solemn silence heard: 
*O trivial man! why dost thou always roam 
For happiness that none can ever find ? 
Our life is brief; and what comes after this ?”’ 
*“Untruthful bird, there is a life, a home 
For those who tread earth’s paths with hearts re- 
signed J 
Beyond thy ken—a time of endless bliss!” 


tinal 





You may gather a rich harvest of knowledge 
by reading, but thought is the winnowing ma- 
chine. 

Deats has consigned many a man to fame, 
| when a longer life would have consigned him 
| toinfamy. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WINDOW. SCRAP SCREENS. 
DOUBLE SET OF CURTAINS AND LAMBREQUIN. WE give the design of a “scrap screen,’’ as 
CurTAINS of embroidered white muslin, un- | we are constantly asked by correspondents for 
der outer ones of green and figured green silk | directions for them. Of course they can be, 
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and are, made in numerous ways. The en- 

ing or chintz, and has an appliqué of dark green | graving gives one of the most simple. The 

silk rep, outlined with gold cord. Fringe cord | first thing to be considered is the shape of the 

and tassels of green silk. | screen. The one represented stands on small 
VOL. XCII.—30 


rep. The lambrequin is lined with glazed lin- 
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legs; but this is not usual, as one great use, 
preventing a draught on the floor, is immedi- 
ately obviated. We have seen them made with 
four, five, and even six leaves, rarely with feet, 
some handsomely mounted in gilt frames, some 


ground, and for it we should suggest a pale 
blue, or the very pale French gray. 


BAG: CROCHET AND NETTING. 


with borders of colored leather laid on as a fin- | 


ish to che leaf, but the generality plain. <A | 


carpenter must of course make the framework ; 
he should also stretch on the canvas and lay on 
the first coat of paper. The leaves ought to be 
hung with double hinges, so that they may open 
either right or left. For a plain black screen 
a dull lamp-black paper should be used for the 
foundation. When all the pictures are ar- 


ranged the whole should be varnished. We 
will describe three different screens that we 
have seen made by ladies, all really works of 
art. 


The first was a plain screen, in imitation 





of the Japanese work; the ground was black, 
made as described above ; the pictures all pale 
yellow, Oriental designs artistically arranged. 
We were told, but have not ourselves tried the 
experiment, that etchings and pen-and-ink 
sketches, cut out of good white paper would 
have the same effect if the screen was varnished 


with copal varnish. The second screen had- 


three leaves only, and they were not high, 
about four feet, or four feet six; the ground 
was white. Each leaf was set in a framework 
of handsome gilt moulding, and the heading of 
each finished with handsome scroll-work of the 
same; the leaves were glazed, and colored pic- 
tures of great beauty arranged in each panel. 
The third screen, and the most beautiful, was 


painted by hand; the panels were black ; flow- | 


ers and scrolls, beautifully drawn and painted, 
but more beautifully arranged and designed on 
each leaf or panel ; the only alteration we could 
have wished to see in this was the color of the 


} ‘Tuis bag is suitable fora variety of purposes, 
Without a lining, it will serve for a net for lem- 
ons, etc. With a lining, and made in a larger 
size, it will serve for a piece-bag, or a bag for 
soiled laces, etc. For these purposes it would be 
made in colored or white crochet cotton. The 
| erochet square is begun in the centre; work 
four stitches, join. In ail following rounds 
work double crochet with two stitches into one 
at the four corners until the square is the de- 








sired size; finish it round with a simple open 
pattern in crochet. Fold four plaits in the 
| square to form the bottom of the bag into the 
| shape shown in the design, and finish each plait 
and the bottom with a tassel. For the netting, 
work to the size of the largest part of the bot- 
_tom of the bag, and continue to work in the 
round until you have the required length. 
Work round the bottom of the bag to draw it 
together, and fasten it to centre and to the top 
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of square. Work a row of crochet round the | sections that form the pockets are cut out of 

top edge, put in a slide, and the bag is finished. | the canvas, and embroidered with the wool be- 

low the lightest shade of fawn, a thread of 

Se black purse silk is fastened down with single 

> EE 2 . | stitches of green filoselle. The lining is cut 

me ttre OF | out to correspond with the canvas, and bound 

M OS, cee erpate | together with it, the edge being finished off by 

Work the embroidery in point russe and cross | the chenille. The pockets are kept in place by 

atiteh, with grome, Omen, and , fawe-erioued green sarcenet ribbon passed through the can- 

wool. Then line the canvas with gs taf- | vas and lining. A bow of the same ornaments 
fetas, sewn round with buttonhole stitch. The the top. 


—————_ ~~. 


FISHING CREEL. 
APPLIQUE AND POINT RUSSE. 

Tue basket itself is of light but close osier- 
work; it is fitted with a lid, in the centre of 
which is a narrow oblong opening to admit the 
fish, and at the back are two smaller openings 
through which is passed the embroidered strap 
| by which the creel is slung over the shoulder 
| or carried in the hand. Beneath the lid is a 








Mi 
MN 


eanvas is then fitted with a Vandyked piece of 
flannel, arranged as shown in the illustration, 
and worked round with buttonhole stitch of | 
green silk. Green sarcenet ribbon to tie. 
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EMBROIDERED BAG FOR BALLS OF mR; 

COTTON, ETC. GQ Dory 

CANVAS made in white fawn, worked with Ga, ent pi 
: i . Ny ‘he 


Kt 


deep lambrequin, prettily embroidered and fit- 
ted with an inner pocket. The lambrequin is 
of brown, shining leather, with an appliqué of 
brown cloth, sewn on with three shades of 
brown purse silk and outlined with brown 
worsted braid. The veins and tendrils are 
worked with the same purse silks, and round the 
scallops is a twist of brown soutache.. Along 
the edges of the straps is a feather stitch em- 
| broidery of brown silk. The lambrequin is 
| lined with gauze, and the straps and pocket 
with strong Holland. 


—___.@~0g————— 








| TRUE greatness consists in doing what de- 
fawn-colored Berlin wool in five shades, and | serves to be written, in writing what deserves 
with black and green filoselle. Lining of green | to be read, and in making mankind happier 
taffetas ; edging of green chenille. The four | and better for your life. 
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DIAGRAM OF LADIES’ JACKET. 


CONSISTING OF BACK, FRONT, AND DOUBLE 
SIDE BODIES. 




















MEMORANDUM-BOOK. 


MEMORANDUM-BOOK of card-board, covered , ery, and is fitted with a leathern clasp to hold a 
with gray leather, and lined with lutestring. | pencil. A strip of gray leather joins the two 





On the front are embroidered initials in satin 
and overcast stitch, with two shades of gray 
purse silk. The back has a similar embroid- 








pieces together, and the inside is fitted up with 
writing paper. 
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; headdress is of narrow strips of black cloth, 

PER-WIESE. notched out, and made up into bows, finished 

THE materials are a small China or wooden | at the top with an ornament formed of a gilt 
doll, scarlet and black cloth, white muslin, or- | pead or two. 














nament for headdress, colored filoselle for em- PICNIC CASE FOR CUTLERY. 

broidery. The legs of the doll are taken off, | Cass of gray twill bound with scarlet wors- 
J several strips of fine black cloth the length of | ted braid, and embroidered with purse silk and 
the legs are pinked at the bottom, and fixed | scarlet soutache. ‘The inside is fitted with a 
round the body, forming a petticoat, until large | separate partition for each knife, fork, or 
enough for a pen-wiper, and firm enough for | spoon, and the whole case rolls up and is tied 


the doll to stand. The top skirt is of scarlet | with scarlet ribbon. 
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cloth, knotched out round the bottom. The IMITATION CORAL. 

leaves on the skirt are of black cloth, knotted REp worsted braid. Two steel needles. 

, round the edges, and embroidered with filoselle. Cast on 3 stitches slip 1 knit 1. This makes 
with The bodice, sleeves, and ‘apron are of white | , pretty necklace for child's rubber ring, or for 
muslin, the latter worked in coral-stitech. The catch-ups for short sleves. , 
ceinture is of black cloth, embroidered. The 
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MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 
WHATEVER breed of fowls is selected must be pro- 


vided for carefully, both by proper lodging and by | 


feeding. The chief points required are—lst, a dry 


and warm lodging ; 2d, proper vegetable and animal | 


food ; 3d, a supply of lime, pebbles, and dust; 4th, 
pure air and water; and 5th, the proper rearing of 
the young. . 

The Lodging for all Fowls should be well sheltered 
from the weather; and, if early eggs are desired, it 
should also be warm, as over a stable, or against a 
kitchen chimney. It should front the east or south, 
so as to catch the morning sun; and itshould be ven- 
tilated with a window at each end, to be opened or 
shut at pleasure, so as to keep down the excessive 
heat of summer. The perches must be arranged ac- 
cording to the fowls to be kept; Cochins and Bra- 
mahs requiring a bread ledge only about a foot from 
the ground, while all others should be raised at least 
two feet, and should be square, with the corners 
rounded off. Boxes for nests are to be fixed about 
two feet from the ground, and in proportion to the 
number of hens. But, besides the fowl-house, a yard 
or run of some kind is desirable, unless they are to 
have the run of a wide, dry, and sandy common, or 
of an orchard or field; in whieh case they only re- 
quire the house for protection at night, though even 
then a yard is desirable for the rear’ ag of the young 
broods. When the hen has first hatched she should 
be put under a proper coop, one side of which is of 
solid board, and this protects her from the rain and 
sun, while the other is open and allows of the chick- 
ens getting through to pick up small insects, and to 
take the exercise which is necessary for all young 
animals. 

The Natural Food of all poultry consists partly of 
vegetables and partly of insects; and thisis the case 
whether the bird is a common fowl or a swan, a tur- 


key or a pigeon. When, therefore, fowls are penned | 


up in confined yards, where they cannot obtain any 
insects at all, and where they are often deprived of 
all vegetable food but that contained in the grain 
upon which they are expected to thrive, the conse- 
quence is that they become unhealthy. In all cases, 
it is a bad practice to under-feed poultry, and from 
the very first they should have a liberal supply of 
good and solid food. The store-hens should be got 
into laying condition as early as possibile; and those 
intended for killing should be kept in good condi- 
tion, always ready for the spit, from which state they 
may readily be made as fat as some tastes require 
them to be, by a very short confinement. The grain 
should be good, sound wheat, or barley, or hominy, 
or rice—not tail-wheat or refuse barley. Oatmeal or 
buck wheat, made into cakes with barley-meal, is also 
good; and potatoes, steamed and mashed up with 
oatmeal or barley-meal, is a capital article of diet. 
Many poultry-keepers boil the grain, whether wheat, 
oats, maize, barley, or rice ; this practice is generally 
adopted in France; but it does not appear that there 
is any great advantage in the plan, except in the case 
of maize, which is too hard for most fowls, unless 
softened by boiling or by steeping. In addition to 
these solid materials, greens of some kind should 
always be supplied for them to pick at; and where 
they are confined to a small range, and cannot pro- 
cure insects, a supply of animal food must be afford- 
ed, or the quantity of eggs will be limited in extent. 
Tiis is especially needful for the Cochin Chinas, 
whose quiet and indoient habits never permit them, 





even when at large, to obtain insects in abundance, 
Nothing answers better for this purpose than the 
refuse bones of a large family, with the meat and 
| gristle attached to them, which the fowls will piek 
as clean as possible, and enjoy beyond description, 
| This is particularly necessary for procuring early 
eggs, as at that time insects and worms are rarely to 
be met with. For young chickens, boiled egg, or 
| curd mixed with meal, is the best food. 

The Process of Fattening will greatly depend upon 
circumstances. Spring-chickens may be put up as 
soon as the hen ceases to take care of them. In their 
pens they shouid be supplied with fine pebbles, but 
| they do not take them in sufficient quantities, and 
hence their food must be pultaceous—as, for instance, 
| bread and milk, barley-meal, or oatmeal mixed with 
potatoes and milk. When they are kept up long,a 
few grains of pepper will help the digestion. When 
chickens have the run of a farm-yard and plenty of 
food, they keep themselves in very good condition 
for the table, and their flesh is sweet, juicy, and deli. 
cately tender ; but for the market they are generally 
required to be more fat: Many people feed their pul- 
lets well, and keep them fat all the winter, and then 
kill them early in the spring, while full of flesh, and 
before they have laid themselves poor. In this way 
a considerable stock of early eggs is obtained whenat 
a high price, and the birds are sold before they are 
rendered tough by a second year. Cramming is sel- 
| dom practised with advantage for fowls; but for tur. 
keys it is necessary to produce the amount of flesh 
and fat whichis thought desirable. But even for the 
former birds, in some cases, this plan is adopted, es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of a city, where many 
are thus raised to a high weight by this system ina 
very short period, aided by crowding them in small, 
dark pens, by which their natural restlessness is 
prevented from having full scope. In like manner, 
ducks are made to assume a great quantity of fat; 
but as their appetites are almost insatiable, they are 
never crammed. The same kind of food as for fowls 
soon makes them as fat as butter, if they are con- 
| fined in the dark for a very short time. 

Lime, Pebbles, and Dust are as necessary as corm 
| for fowls; the first of these being in the nature of 
food for the making of the shells of the eggs. Hence 
it is that some fowls in confinement lay soft eggs, 
without shells, because they cannot obtain what they 
want. It is true that wheat and barley, especially 
the former, contain a considerable quantity of lime, 
but not enough for the shells of the eggs, and for this 
| purpose slack-lime or old mortar must be afforded 
them. The latteris the best material, as it contains 4 
proportion of sand, which acts as the natural aid tothe 
triturating powers of the stomach. All fowls, there- 
fore, but especially laying hens which have not their 
full liberty, should have access to a small heap of old 
mortar or slack-lime. But, beyond this, they all re- 
quire pebbles to be taken into their gizzards for the 
purpose of aiding these powerful mills in grinding 
down the corn upon which they feed ; and therefore 
these articles also must be placed within their reach, 
gravel being the best material for the purpose. Last- 
ly, as fowls are prone to parasites, and are by nature 
induced to get rid of them by “bathering” in the 
dust, a supply of this article, in a dry state, should 
be afforded ; for this there is nothing better than coal- 
ashes, or, better still, fine sand and coal-ashes mixed. 








MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Veal Fritters, with Tomato Sauce.—The remains 
of a eokd boiled knuckle of veal may be used in the 
following manner: Cut the meat in small pieces, dip 
| each in batter, and fry them a light-brown color: 
| drain them well from the fat, pile them high in 4 
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dish, and pour around them a thick brown sauce, 
which must be strong) flavored with fresh tomatoes 
when in season; at other times of the year, use to- 
mato sauce instead of the ripe fruit. 


Economical White Soup.—Take one pound of loin 


RECEIPTS. 


of veal, cut it in small pieces, and put it on to stew | 
with a quarter of a pound of rice and a small quan- | 


tity of onion in two quarts of new milk, till the rice 
is perfectly soft, adding a little white pepper and 
gait to taste; then press it through a sieve to the 
thickness of rich cream. The soup must be warmed 
again after straining, but not boiled, as that would 
curdle it. If more flavor is liked, a little cut celery 
and a very small bit of lemon-peel, with a blade of 
mace, may be added. 

French Soup.—Clean nicely a sheep’s head ; put to 
it one gallon of water, which reduce to half the 
quantity, a small teacupful of pear] barley, six large 
onious, one carrot, one turnip, a few cloves, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and a little mushroom 
or walnut ketchup. Strain all off, cut part of the 
head into pieces, and serve iti the soup; if you add 
forcemeat, add egg-balls also, and a very little white 
wine. This soup is little inferior to good mock 
turtle. 

Salmon with Piccalilli Sauce.—Fry the slices of 
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and stir it over the fire for two minutes; then place 
it around the beef, and serve very hot. The best 
maccaroni for the purpose is the narrow flat ribbon 
kind, or the small pipe; if the large sort be used, it 
will require ten minutes more gentle boiling with 
the beef before it is strained from the gravy. 

Loin of Mutton Venisoned.—Bone a large loin of 
mutton, take the skin off from the fat, and put the 
bones and the mutton into a stew-pan with an onion, 


| a bit of thyme and parsley, a little whole pepper, and 
| salt; add a pint of red wine, cover the stew-pan 
| close, set it over a very slow fire for three hours, 


salmon in a very little butter till they are half | 


eouked, then put them into the following sauce and 
stew them till done: Chop a large onion fine, put it 


into a stewpan with a little bit of butter to brown, | 


then add to it nearly a pint of good-flavored stock, 
thicken sufficiently with a little flour and butter, and 
then put in three tablespoonfuls of piccalilli and a 


salmon in it to stew, and, when done, dish them 
nicely, garnish with the pieces of pickle, pour the 
rest of the saucé around, and serve. 

Lobster Cutlets.—Take a large hen lobster, boil, 
pick, and pound the meat in a mortar with two 
tablespoonfuls of bread-crums, two ounces of melted 


then skim off the fat clear from the gravy, and send 
the mutton totable. Serve with it, ina sauce-tureen, 
asweet sauce made with currant jelly melted in a 
little good gravy. 
RHUBARB. 

THE largest is not always the best. 
skinned stalks; the red is the earliest. 

Rhubarb Pies.—If the skin is tender do not peel it ; 
if not, remove the skin, cut the stalks in small bits, 
and place them in the pie, add a salt-spoon of soda 
and a little flour. When the paste is done, remove 
the top crust and add sugar and butter; mash the 
rhubarb fine, and incorporate the sugar, butter, and 
fruit perfectly. Put the top crust on the pie, and 
serve warm. If nutmeg is relished, grate over the 
top of the fruit a little before putting on the crust, 
but do not mix it through the pie. Rhubarb may 
be put up in the spring for winter use in bottles. 

Rhubarb Vinegar.—Pick the stalks, chop them fine, 


Select tender- 


: . | and drain off the juice; to every quart of the juic 
little salt; let the sauce boil up, lay the slices of | =f. “ : : he or gb ipdcne dy 


butter, a little mace, pepper, and salt; beat an egg, | 


and mix thoroughly with it; then make the mixture 
into the form of cutlets, dip each into beaten yelk of 
egg, then into bread-crums, and fry them a light 
brown in butter. Dish them on a napkin, and stick 
apiece of the belly claw into the marrow end of each 
outlet before serving up. 

Oyster Sausages.—Take about equal quantities of 
veal and oysters (half a pound of veal will be suffi- 
cient), and chop up fine: then pound them in a 
mortar, adding a small quantity of veal suet finely 
chopped, three tablespoonfu!s of bread-crums which 
have been soaked in the liquor which runs from the 
oysters in opening them, the beaten yelks of one or 
two eggs, and season the whole with white pepper, 
salt, and a very little tiny bit of mace pounded ; mix 
all thoroughly together, pound it a little more, and 
then make up the mixture into little sausages from 


allow three of water and one pound of sugar; adc 
the mother from vinegar, and put the whole in a 
clean cask: set in a warm place until soiired. 

Rhubarb Wine, No. 1.—Chop the rhubarb plant, 
drain off the juice, and add to every quart, one quart 
of water and two of sugar. Let it ferment, and bot- 
tle when clear. 

Rhubarb Wine, No. 2.—Chop the stalks, to fifty 
pounds of rhubarb, allow thirty pounds of spgar, 
press the juice, add the sugar and sufficient water to 
make nine gallons of wine; put it into a cask, cover 
with cloth until fermentation ceases, plug the barrel 
for three months, and then draw off the wine and 
bottle it. If not convenient to bottle, draw it off in 
a clean cask that it will fill entirely full. Wine bar- 
rels ought always to be filled full after fermentation 
is over. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus.—Use it as soon as possible after eut- 
ting; there are several ways of cooking this, each of 
which is good. Discard all not brittle enough to 
break easily, tie it in small bunches, and. Beil it in 


| very little water, slightly salted, until tender; take 


Well, and send to table very hot, piled high on a ! 


napkin, and garnished with small sprigs of parsley. 
Large stewing oysters are the best for the purpose. 
Beef and Maccaroni (Italian Dish).—Slice two 
large onions, and fry them thoroughly in butter. 
Lard a pound and a half of fillet of beef with fat ba- 
con, and stew it in three pints of water in a stew-pan 
With the fried onions for two hours; then add a good 
half pound of macearoni, and boil gently thirty-five 
minutes more, when you may take out the beef and 
Strain the macearoni. Dish up the beef, adding suf- 


ficient of the gravy, and keep it hot before the fire | 


Whilst you finish the macearoni, which you must put 
back in the stew-pan, adding a large lump of butter 
and. an equal quantity of grated Parmesan cheese, 


two to three inches long, and fry in butter; drain | off the strings, put it in aeovered dish, add butter to 


the water sufficient to make arich gravy, and thicken 
it with very little flour, and pour the gravy over the 
asparagus: be careful to lay the heads all one way. 

Asparagus Greens.—Boil the stalks with a slice of 
salt pork, in barely water enough.to cover them; so 
that, when tender, there will be: scarcely any left. 
Drain it and serve with vinegar ;. this is an excellent 
green, but it will be found toe expensive, unless 
grown by the consumer. 

Eog-Plant.—Boil in water until perfectly tender, 
and beat the plant in it; there must be but little bat- 
ter, just enough to hold the egg-plant together; the 
eakes should be rather salt, but after the first cake 
is baked, if not sufficiently seasoned, more can be 
added; bake on a griddle. This is an exceHent 
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method for cooking this vegetable ; there is no vege- 
table as poor as the egg-plant when half cooked. 

Baked Egg-Plant.—Leave on the skin, take out the 
seeds, fill with dressing prepared as for turkey, sew 
in the piece taken out, and bake until thoroughly 
cooked. 

String Beans.—Gather them while young enough 
to break crispy; break off both ends, and string 
them: break in halves, and boil in water with a little 
syit, until tender; drain free from water, and season 
with butter. 

Broccoli.—Soak an hour in salt water, then boil in 
a little water until half done, after which, add as 
much milk as water, and finish cooking; cut it up, 
and season with butter, salt, and pepper, or serve 
whole with vinegar. 

Pea Soup.—Boil the peas until tender in sufficient 
water for the soup, then mash one-third of them, and 
stir them in the broth; season with butter and salt. 
Some use sweet herbs with peas, but we think the 
flavor of each vegetable should be retained sepa- 
rately, if possible. One reason why there is such 
sameness at public tables is, that all kinds of meats 
and vegetables are seasoned with the same herbs and 
spices. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sponge Biscuits. — Break into a round-bottomed 
preserving-pan nine good-sized eggs, with one pound 
of sifted loaf-sugar, and some grated lemon-peel; set 
the pan over a very slow fire, and whisk it till quite 
warm (but not too hot to set the eggs); remove the 
fan from the fire, and whisk it till cold, which may 
be a quarter of an hour; then stir in the flour lightly 
with a spattle ; previous to which, prepare the sponge 
frames as follows: Wipe them well out with a clean 
cloth, rub the insides with a brush dipped in butter, 
which has been clarified, and sift loaf-sugar over: 
fill the frames with the mixture; throw pounded 
sugar over; bake them five minutes in a brisk oven; 
when done, take them from the frames, and lay them 

. on a-sieve. 

Savoy Cake, or Sponge-Cake in a Mould.—Take 
nine eggs, their weight of sugar, and six of flour, 
some grated lemon, or a few drops of essence of 
lemon, and half a gill of orange-flower water, work 
them as in the last receipt; put in the orange-flower 





Italian Macaroons.—Take one pound of almonds, 
blanched, pound them very fine with the whites of 
four eggs; add two pounds and a half of sifted loat. 
sugar, and rub them well together with the pestle; 
put in by degrees about ten or eleven more whites, 
working them well as you put them in; but the best 
criterion to go by in trying their lightness is to bake 
one or two, and, if you find them heavy, use one ortwo 


/ more whites; put the mixture into a biscuit-funnel, 


and lay them out on wafer-paper, in pieces about 


| the size of a small walnut, having ready about two 


ounces of blanched and dry almonds cut into slips, 
put three or four pieces on each, and bake them on 
wires, or a baking-plate, in a slow oven. Almonds 
should be blanched and dried gradually two or three 
days before they are used, by which means they will 
work much better, and where large quantities are 
used, it is advised to grind them in a mill provided 
for that purpose. 

Aunt Nelly’s Pudding. —Half a pound of flour, 
half a pound of treacle, half a pound of suet, the rind 
and juice of one lemon, a few strips of candied lemon. 
peel, three tablespoonfuls of cream, two eggs. Chop 
the suet finely; mix it with the flour, treacle, lemon. 
peel minced, and candied lemon-peel ; add the cream, 
lemon-juice, and two well-beaten eggs; beat the pud. 


| ding well, put it into a buttered basin, tie it down 


water when you take it from tle fire; be very care- | 


ful the mould is quite dry; rub it all over the inside 


| damp. 


with butter; put some pounded sugar round the | 


mould upon the butter, and shake it well to get it 
out of the crevices: tie a slip of paper round the 
mould; fill it three parts full with the mixture, and 
bake it one hour in a slack oven; when done, let it 
stand for a few minutes, and take it from the mould, 
which may be done by shaking it a little. 


Biscuit Drops.—Beat well together in a pan one 


pound of sifted sugar with eight eggs for twenty | 


minutes; then add a quarter of an ounce of caraway 
seeds, and one pound and a quarter of flour; lay 
wafer-paper on a baking-plate, put the mixture into 
a biscuit-funnel, and drop it out on the paper about 
the size of half a crown; sift sugar over, and bake 
them in a hot oven.. 


Savoy Biscuits —To be made as drop biscuits, omit- 
ting the caraways, and quarter of a pound of flour: 
put it into the biscuit-funnel, and lay it out about 
the length and size of your finger, on common shop 
paper ; strew sugar over, and bake themina hotoven; 
when cold, wet the backs of the paper with a paste- 
brush and water; when they have lain some time, 
take them carefully off, and place them back to 
back. 


with a cloth, and boil from three and a half to four 
hours. 

A Bachelor's Pudding.—Four ounces of grated 
bread, four ounces of currants, four ounces of apples, 
two ounces of sugar, three eggs, a few drops of es- 
sence of lemon, a little grated nutmeg. Pare, core, 
and mince the apples very finely, sufficient, when 
minced, to make four ounces; add to these the cur- 
rants, which should be well washed, the grated bread, 
and sugar: whisk the eggs, beat these up with the 
remainimg ingredients, and, when all is thoroughly 
mixed, put the pudding into a buttered basin, tie it 
down with a cloth, and boil for three hours. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cleaning Silks, Satins, Colored Woollen Dresses, 
etc.—Four ounces of soft soap, four ounces of honey, 
the white of an egg, and a wineglassful of gin; mix 
well together, the article is to be scoured with a 
rather hard brush thoroughly, afterwards rinse it in 
cold water, leave to drain, and iron while quite 
A friend informs us that she finds it an ex- 
cellent plan, having used it for a length of time, and 
recommended it to friends with perfect success. 


Liquid Glue.—Dissolve one ounce of borax in a 
pint of boiling water, add two ounces of shellac, and 
boil in a covered vessel until the lac is dissoived. 
This forms a very useful and cheap cement; it an- 
swers well for pasting labels on tin, and withstands 
damp much better than the common glue. 


To Make Ritchen Vegetables Tender.—When peas, 


| beans, ete., do not boil easily, it has usually been 


imputed to the coolness of the season, or to the rains. 
This popular notion is erroneous. The difficulty of 
boiling them soft arises from an excess of gypsum 
imbibed during their growth. To correct this, throw 
a small quantity of carbonate of soda into the pot 
along with the vegetables. 

Ant-Trap.—Precure a large sponge, wash it well, 
and press it dry, which will leave the cells quite 
open; then sprinkle it with fine white sugar, and 
place it near where the ants are troublesome. The 
ants will soon collect upon the sponge, and take up 
their abode in its cells. It is then only necessary to 
dip the sponge in boiling water, when the ants will 
be destroyed, and it may be set over and over again. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


WELCOME. 


THE present month will witness the assemblage in 
Philadelphia of representatives of every civilized 
nation on the globe, to take part in the manifesta- 
tions with which the American people commemo- 
rate the hundredth year of their national existence. 
These visitors will have come, for the most part, 
from great distances, over oceans, and perhaps wide, 
jutervening lands. We cannot be mistaken in sup- 
posing that many, and probably most of these, will 
have been brought here by kindlier motives than 
those of mere curiosity, or a desire of amusement, 
or even for instruction. It is natural, as well as 
agreeable, to believe that a friendly regard for our 
republic, and a hope of pleasure in witnessing the 
signs of its growth and prosperity, will be prevailing 
sentiments in the minds of the great majority. But, 
however this may be, they may feel assured that the 
American people, who have prepared this display, 
and invited the nations to witness it, are eager to 
give to one and alla most cordial reception. Whether 
they come from the grand old mother country, whose 
temporary injustice to her first-born and greatest 
offspring has long since faded into history, leaving 
only remembrances of earlier ties of blood and later 
kindness and magnanimity; or from the renowned 
German and Scandinavian fatherlands of many of 
our best citizens—lands to which England herself is 
proud to trace her ancestry; or from “beautiful 
France,” our sister republic and earliest friend; or 
from Italy, mother of arts and of freedom; or from 
the Iberian kingdoms, illustrious in great memories 
and in the nations which have sprung from them; 
or from mighty Russia, our constant ally and com- 
peer in progress; or from the marvellous and storied 
lands of the far East, whose ingenious people are at 
last yielding to us the treasures of their older civili- 
zation, while frankly accepting in return the gifts of 
modern science; from whatever distant region our 
visitors shall find their way to our shores, they may 
be confident that their coming will be welcomed 
here with unmingled pleasure. 

As for those who may come from other portions of 
our own continent—from the vigorous and aspiring 
young Dominion in the North, or the sister Spanish- 
American communities and greatempire-republic of 
Brazil in the South, they will understand that in the 
United States they are always more than half at 
home, and especially so when we are celebrating an 
event in which they are as much interested as our- 
selves. 

But our chief object, and one which more particu- 
larly belongs to our province in these columns, is to 
express a hope that, among our visitors from abroad, 
will be many of the gentler sex, who ought to take 
& peculiar interest in the American Exhibition. 
Though it is not perhaps the first in which a place 
has been accorded to the products of woman’s tal- 
ents and industry, it is, we believe, the first in which 
aspecial department and a spacious and costly edi- 
fice has been allotted to them. This generous and 
chivalrous recognition of the claims of women to 
have their works, which are often completed under 
many disadvantages, made the objects of special 
attention, is, we may venture to think, an evidence 
of American progress and refinement which cannot 


— a 


but favorably impress our visitors. Let us hope 
that this and other inducements will prove sufi- 
ciently attractive to cause many ladies to desire to 
accompany their fathers, husbands, and brothers on 
their American trip in the present season. They 
may be reminded that, apart from the Exhibition 
itself, there will be much to reward their enterprise. 
There is now, as they will find, no country in which 
travelling is made for ladies more agreeable than in 
the United States. Luxuriously-furnished steam- 
ships and river boats, “palace” day and sleeping 
cars, and still more palatial hotels, receive them on 
all the leading routes. Our watering places also are 
not less agreeable in their way than those of Europe. 
And persons of a benevolent turn of mind—as we 
may presume most of our lady readers will be—will 


| find, it may be hoped, much that will specially inte- 





| rest them in our schools, asylums, and reformatories. 


There are few families in Western Europe who 
have not now some near relatives in our country. 
No better season than this could be chosen to re-knit 
the ties of affection, and to awaken fresh interest in 
one another, by a visit to the new homes in the west. 
Travelling this year will be unusually cheap, and, 
from the special precautions that will be taken, par- 
ticularly safe and agreeable. 

It may be hoped, therefore, that the ‘‘ Women’s 
Pavilion” will have not a few visitors of their own 
sex from distant lands to inspect its treasures and 
become acquainted with the country which has hon- 
ored itself by displaying them. To all our gentle 
guests who may come on this Kindly errand, and to 
all our friendly visitors, of every class and nation, 
the American people, with one accord, will extend a 
brotherly and sisterly welcome. F 





WOMEN AS TRAVELLERS. 


A Goop deal has been written about the contrast 
between men and women who travel in a foreign 
country, and the ordinary conclusion arrived at is 
that women are more humane, more readily moved 
to sympathy, and in certain directions more observ- 
ant than men; but inferior to them in a broad com- 
prehension of the habits and modes of thought of 
the native peoples, and inclined to regard what is 
strange and new with alarm and repulsion. We have 
been led to doubt the universality of this axiom by 
reading the “ Letters of Lady Duff Gordon.” The vic- 
tim of a painful disease, she was compelled to seek 
in Southern Africa and Egypt the health which Eu- 
rope had denied her. She found relief, but not a 
cure, for her malady; and many of these letters were 
written in pain and exhaustion, “in the dreariness 
of solitary exile; far from all the resources which 
civilized society offers to the suffering body and the 
weary and dejected spirit ; above all, far from all the 
objects of her dearest affections.” 

If the writer of such letters should be disposed to 
see things at their worst, and to regard the iand of 
her exile as a dreary wilderness, no one would be 
surprised. But Lady Gordon's mind was enlarged 
and fortified by a careful education, and her heart 
was large enough to feel for the outcast and oppressed 
of another race and religion. Her letters evince a 
constant pleasure in the society of the Copts and 
Arabs by whom she was surrounded, a lively curi- 
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osity and interest in the habits and beliefs of Orien- 


tal society, an intense appreciation of its picturesque | 
and graceful life, and a burning indignation at the | 


oppression and cruelty of the Turkish rulers. Some- 
times her energy in defence of Egypt against its slan- 
derers causes a smile. She emphatically denies that 
the natives are dirty. On the contrary, they wash 
many times a day. ‘* The much-talked of dirt is sim- 
ply utter poverty. The poor souls are as clean as 
Nile mud and water will make their bodies; and they 


-have not a second shirt, or any bed but dried mud.” 


And again, “I have got to prefer food with fingers— 
Arab fingers, I mean, which are washed fifty times 
a day.” 

Lady Gordon was much struck with the recurrence 
of manners and expressions with which English peo- 
ple are familiar in their Bibles. Indeed, she says that 
the Old Testament can only be fully understood by a 
travellerinthe Orient. “I wentto Mustapha Agha’s 
farm two nights ago to drink new milk, and saw the 
preparations for harvest—baking bread, and select- 
ing a young bull to be killed for the reapers—all just 
likethe Bible.” Again, of Abd-er-Rahman, “He was 
like Boaz, the wealthy gentleman-peasant; nothing 
except the Biblical characters give any idea of the 
rich Fell4ah. Wesatand drank new milk ‘in a lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers.’” Every day she was 
made to feel that she wasin a Biblical land. The 
constant reminiscences of the Arabian Nights are 


also very curious. Noureddin and Haroun al Ras- 


ohid were enacted before her eyes. 

It is to the credit of human nature that the gentle 
lady was idolized by her Moslem friends and servants. 
They watched over her in sickness, and served her 
in health. One hot night when she could not sleep, 
Omar, her servant, “‘came and sat at my feet, and 
rubbed them, and sang a song of a Turkish slave. I 
said, ‘Do not rub my feet, O brother! that is not fit 
for thee’ (it is below the dignity of a free Muslim to 
touch shoes or feet); but he sang in his song, ‘The 
slave of the Turk may be set free for money, but how 
shall one be ransomed who has been paid for by kind 
actions and sweet words?” 

And for this sympathetic comprehension of the 
common humanity in races far remote, which is the 
key-note of these letters, we know of no volume of 
Eastern travels that can compare with them. Lady 
Gordon is one of the many instances this generation 
has seen of an exquisite combination of masculine 
breadth of intellectand feminine depth of sympathy. 


THE JAPANESE EMPRESS AND HER SCHOOL. 

In this republican land the name of Queen Victoria 
isa household word—not because she is a great sove-- 
reign, but because she is a lady whoin every relation 
of life has set an example of what a good Christian wo- 
man should be. There is another lady of similar rank 
on the opposite side of the globe, for whom, if we are 
not mistaken, a like esteem and regard will hereafter 
be felt among our people. Our readers are aware 
that a normal school for girls has lately been founded 
by the Empress of Japan. An interesting account 
has been published of the ceremonies which took 
place at the opening of this school, in the city of 
Yecddo, on the 30th of November last. At that time 
there were already eighty pupils on the roll. The 
superintendent is a Japanese scholar, Mr. Nakamura 
Masauawo, who is said—and the statement is, on 
every account, a most gratifying and significant one 
—to be a convert to Christianity. The empress was 
present on the occasion, accompanied by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, the Vice-Minister of Education, 
and other high dignitaries. Thesuperintendent read 
a brief congratulatory address, which is remarkable 
as presenting, even in the defective medium of a 
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translation, just ideas expressed with much succinet 
ness and force. The two opening sentences contain 
what may be called a chain of deductions, that could 
hardly have been more pithily or clearly expressed, 
“We humbly venture to think,” he observes, “that 
the enlightenment of a country depends upon the ex. 
cellence of its government, and that the excellence 
of its government depends upon the perfect nature 
of the regulations of families. Now, the perfegt 
nature of household regulations depends upon the 
integrity of thought, advance of intelligence, and 
chaste and upright action of women.” And he con. 
cludes with an appropriate aspiration in equally 
well-chosen terms. 


“Our earnest desire is thaf those who may in after 
time complete their education here may become 
wives, and so assist their husbands: good mothers 
and so instruct their children; and that by their 
training up a virtuous people our country may be. 
come a prosperous and tranquil land.” 


The reply of the empress seems to have been unpre. 
meditated. It was very brief, but full of feeling:— 


“Upon hearing, last year, that this school was 
about to be established in order to foster the growth 
of education for girls, I was unable to contain 

oy. Its construction has now been completed, a 
he ceremony of its opening has been performed. My 
earnest desire is that this school may henceforth be 
prosperous, and that I may eventually see the beau. 
tiful fruit of womanly education appear in profusion 
througheut the whole of the land. 

In these earnest and artless expressions there are 
great qualities of mind and heart apparent through 
all the necessary imperfections of the translation 
No American woman can read them without a sen 
timent of sympathy and affection for the speaker, 
and an earnest hope that this worthy empress of the 
“ Britain of the Pacific’ may become, like her illus 
trious compeer of the West, a follower and an exem- 
plar of Christian faith and truth. 





ONE WOMAN’S WORK IN ROME. 


Ir is a satisfaction to know from many examples 
that a residence in foreign lands does not extinguish 
in our countrymen and countrywomen the desire to 
benefit others, combined with the habit of exertion 
for the public good, which, as we like to believe, our 
institutions have made a distinguishing trait of the 
American character. In Italy especially, there have 
been, and are, Americans whose sympathies for the 
warm-hearted, intelligent, and much-enduring peo 
ple among whom they live have been aroused into 
earnest and weli-directed efforts for the improve 
ment of their condition. Among those who have 
thus honored themselves and their country, an em: 
nent place is due to the name of an excellent lady 
who died last year at Perugia—Mrs. Emily Bliss 
Gould, the wife of Dr. Gould, physician to the Ame- 
rican legation in Italy. While residing in Florence, 
Mrs. Gould had taken a prominent part in establish 
ing the American schools which have been so usefal 
in that city. After removing to Rome, she devoted 
herself with equal zeal to a similar object—that of 
rescuing poor children from ignorance and want, 
and training them in good habits and useful educa 
tion. After many efforts, and overcoming numerous 
obstacles, with the assistance of a few sympatheti¢ 
friends, and the aid of her husband’s purse and credit, 
she succeeded in establishing both a “‘ Home” or asy-' 
lum for destitute boys and girls, and a ‘ Kindergar- 
ten,” or day-school, for young children. The former 
had about twenty inmates at the time of her death. 
It was her especial object that they should be taught 
some useful trade or occupation while in the Home; 
and for this purpose she had procured a printing: 
press, with the necessary type and other apparatus, 
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for the instruction of the boys in the art of printing. 
This art was one which, as she considered, could, 
from its nature, be well fitted in with the school 
work; and it was likely that persons familiar with it 
would be able, with the increasing demand for books 
and newspapers in Italy, to find censtant employ- 
ment. This well-conceived purpose has been carried 
into effect, and the press is now usefully employed in 
the Home. The Kindergarten has an attendance of 
about thirty young children, who are learning, with 
their other lessons, habits of neatness, order, truth- 
fulness, and self-control, which they will take home 
with them for the benefit of their families. The good 
influence of these institutions, more especially in the 
way of stimulus to the awakening intelligence of the 
people about them, can hardly be overrated. 

Though called away so early from the scene of her 
usefulness, Mrs. Gould had already accomplished a 
work for which she will be held in grateful remem- 
brance by those for whom she labored; while the 
good seed of her influence and example, it may be 
hoped, wiil be scattered far and wide, and produce 
priceless fruit in many distant lands. 





SONGS FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 
THE QUEEN OF MAY. 

WHO shall be Queen of merry May? 
The spring laughs out from op'ning flowers, 
The rainbow’s smile hath wreathed the showers, 
Till every drop a gem is seen 
On nature’s robe of fairy green; 
The birds, like minstrels from the skies, 
Pour forth the strains of Paradise. 
And the free waters leap and play, 
Like children on this holiday, 

Hailing the Queen of May. 


Who shall be Queen of glorious May ? 
The maid whose cheek with health is bright, 
As peach-flowers bathed in morning light, 
Whose gentle eye in love looks forth 
To bless the loveliness of earth, 
Whose sweet, glad voice is blithest heard, 
Like carol of the fledgling bird, 
In answer to her parents’ care— 
When found some joy that they can share— 
She shall be Queen of May. 


CHILDHOOD’S JOYS. 


THEY say that childhood’s sunny hours 
Flow on in joy away; 
No thorn to mock its budding flowers— 
No cloud to dim its day; 
And merry thoughts, unchilled and bright, 
Speak ever from its eye of light. 


I feel it not; for I have seen 
Those blossoms crushed and torn ; 
And earth-born mists have dulled the scene 
Of life’s green, gladsome morn: 
And eyes that woke undimmed by fears 
Have closed, like evening buds, in tears. 


A tone, a look, there needs no more 
The eye’s fresh fount to start; 
A jest, a frown will ripple o’er 
he yet unfrozen heart; 
The monarch weeps his empire toy 
No sadder than the bright-eyed boy. 


Yet sweet the memory of our May— 
We think not of the ill; 
When rose and thorn have passed away, 
The perfume lingers still: 
And when the clouds have shed their rain, 
How bright their fleecy folds remain. 





LADY PROFESSORS. 


A OORRESPONDENT of the Woman's Journal men- 
tions that in Italy a photographic picture has lately 
been made, representing seven ladies who at differ- 
ent times filled professors’ chairs in the University 
of Bologna. The picture, of course, is composed 
from portraits which were taken of the learned la- 





dies in their lifetime. ‘The photographs,” says the 
writer, “ present modest and gentle women. Their 
hames are Calderini, professor of jurisprudence in 
1360; Novella, professor of jurisprudence in 1366; 
Properzia de Rossi, professor of Scripture in the 
year 1500; Sirani, professor in 1600; Laura de Rossi, 
professor of philosophy in 1723; Manzolina, professor 
in 1780.” 

It is not a little remarkable that the series, com- 
mencing so long ago, should stop just as the new era 
in the scientific, literary, and political life of modern 
Europe was opening. Our own country might match 
the picture; but the portraits would be those of la- 
dies who have taught in colleges for women. Will 
the time come when the young men of America will 
be willing, like the youths of refined and republican 
Italy, to listen to instruction in jurisprudence, the- 
ology, and philosophy from feminine lips? 





A NEW SANITARY REFORM.—There seems no limit 
to the efforts which the benevolent ladies of England 
are now making to improve the condition of the 
humbler classes. The following suggestive para- 
graph from the London Times points to a subject 
well worthy of attention for many readers:— 


“PRISON WASHING Mission, Nine Elms House, 
Wandsworth Road, S. W.—A demand for relief in 
the direction of cleanliness is a tendency to sanitary 
reform that should be encouraged. The insufficient 
washing done in poor families is the most efficient 
eause of spreading scarlatina and other infectious 
ailments. Mrs. Susanna Meredith says she has been 
working in this direction now for years, and can 
testify to the appalling danger that exists in our 
midst from this source. This Mission is laboring to 
extend the benefits of this grand preventive under- 
taking, washing for the poor.” 





A CHEAP DISINFECTANT. —“Condy’s Fluid” has 
been recommended by an English physician, Dr. 
Mitchell Henry, as “the best purifier and disinfect- 
ant known to science, because it is a perfect oxy- 
genator, and, unlike almost all the other agents 
commonly used which have chlorine for their basis, 
it is inodorous and non-poisenous.” This fluid is a 
solution of the “permanganate of potash.” From 
the same authority, we learn that the permanganate 
salt is now manufactured and sold at a cheap rate 
under the name of “Hartin’s crimson salt.” All 
that is necessary for its use is to add the requisite 
quantity of water. “A shilling bottle,” it is stated, 
‘will make between two and three hundred gailons 
of fluid; and, if employed in houses, stables, and for 
disinfecting purposes generally, both in the ease of 
men and of the lower animals, will prove of incalcu- 
lable value to the public health.” 





TO OUR READERS. 


Tue Centennial Exhibition will be opened on the 
tenth of May. Our Lapy's Book for this month had 
to be printed in March, in order to be completed 
and distributed throughout the United States on or 
before May-day. As we could not describe the 
opening of the Exhibition, we have given it, and all 
the nations that will meet together, by their deputa- 
tions, in this city of “Brotherly Love,” a cordial 
WELCOME. We hope our many friends—which in- 
eludes all our readers—who may not_ have an oppor- 
tunity of coming to Philadelphia, will join in the 
general rejoicing, which should be felt by all who 
participate in this our first Centennial Jubilee. Our 


| “Table” for this month to the Old World people of 


| 
\ 


the East, as seen in the cheering light of Western 
civilization, make progress and prosperity possible 
for all nations. We shall give sketches of the Cen- 
tennial to the end of the season. 


> 
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MEDICAL MISSIONARIES.—A public meeting was 
lately held in London with the object of interesting 
medical men in missionary work. Many members 
of the profession were present, including about a 
hundred students. Gentlemen from China, Cash- 
mere, and other parts of Asia, made speeches, show- 
ing the great benefits which have already attended 
the efforts of medical missionaries in those regions. 








This is a field in which ladies in particular would | 


have great advantages, from the access which their 
_ profession would procure them into all households, 
and from the confidence and esteem which a knowl- 
edge of medicine would ensure to them. A lady 
doctress would be welcome everywhere, and her 
instructions on every subject would be received 
with respect. 


He alth Department. 
SOME HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

Dentition.—When children are about cutting their 
teeth, they slaver much, are feverish, hot, and un- 
easy; their gums swell, and are very painful; they 


are sometimes loose in the bowels, and at other 
times costive; now and then convulsions come on. 








Leeches are often of use applied behind the ears; | 


also blisters. 

Scarifying the Gums.—Instead of giving narcotics 
to children cutting their teeth, it is strenuously 
recommended to have the tumid gums divided bya 
lancet down to the tooth; an operation at once safe 
and unattended with pain. If done in time, from 
removing the cause of the complaint, all the symp- 
toms will disappear of themselves. Instead of giv- 
ing preparations of opium, it will be found, in the 
majority of cases, far better to administer calomel, 
in minute doses, as this medicine is well known to 
possess peculiar efficacy in promoting absorption in 
these parts. The bowels, if costive, should be kept 
regularly open, and if there should be looseness of 
the bowels, it should by no means be discouraged. 
Instead of coral, or any other hard body, let the child 
nibble at a ring of gum-elastic. 

Convulsions.—Children are particularly liable to 
convulsions at the period of teething, small-pox, 
measles, and other eruptive diseases; sometimes, 
also, from external causes, such as tight clothes, 
bandages, etc. When they proceed from any of 
these, bathing the feet, or the whole body, in warm 
water, of 92° or 94°, and administering a mild clyster, 
will almost immediately relieve them. To shorten 
the duration of the fit, cold water should be poured 
over the face and neck, while the rest of the body is 
inthe bath. Afterwards a mustard plaster, weakened 
with flour, may be applied for a short time to the 
back. The return of convulsions is to be prevented 
only by the removal of the cause of the existing irri- 
tation; but, in general, when the body is kept care- 
fully open, there will be little cause to fear a return. 

Inward Fits.—In these fits the infant appears as 
if asleep; the eyelids, however, are not quite closed, 
but frequently twinkle, and show the whites turned 
upwards. The muscles of the face are sometimes 
slightly distorted, the mouth having the appearance 
of a laugh or smile. The breath is sometimes very 
quick, and at others stops for a time; while the eye- 
lids and lips are pale and dark alternately. The in- 
fant startles on the least noise, and sighs deeply or 
expels wind. This relieves him for a little, but he 
soon relapses into a doze. Whenever the above- 
mentioned symptoms are observed, it will be right 
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to awaken the infant, by stirring or otherwise, and 
to rub its back and belly well before the fire, untij 
wind escapes. At the same time it will be proper to 

give half a teaspoonful of drink or pap, containing 
two drops of oil of anise or caraway. As soon after 
as possible, a purgative of castor oil, or a grain or 
two of calomel (according to the age), with two or 
three grains of rhubarb, is to be given, to empty the 
bowels of whatever crude matter mmy occasion the 
| disorder. 

The Rickets.—This disorder affects the bones of 
children, and causes a considerable protuberance, 
| ineurvation, or distortion of them. It may arise 

from various causes, but more particularly whep 

proper care has not been taken with children ; when 
| they have been tvo tightly swathed in some parts, 
| and too loosely in others; keeping them too long ip 
one and the same position; and not keeping them 
clean and dry. Sometimes it may proceed froma 
lax habit, at others from costiveness. 

It usually appears about the eighth or ninth month, 
and continues to the sixth or seventh year of the 
child’s age. The head becomes large, and the fon 
tanel keeps long open; the countenance is fuil and 
florid; the joints knotty and distorted, especially 
about the wrists, less near the ankles. The ribs 
| protuberate and grow crooked, the belly swells, 
cough and disorder of the lungs succeed, and there 

is, withal, a very early understanding, and the child 
moves but weakly, and waddles in walking. 

Regimen, etc.—The regimen should be light and 
properly seasoned, the air dry and clear, exercise 
and motion should be encouraged, and bandages as 
well as instruments contrived to keep the limbs ina 
proper situation; but we should take care that they 
| be so formed as not to put the child to pain or restrain 
| it too much. 

Cold sea-bathing is of infinite use, after which 
| friction should be used, and the child placed between 

two blankets, so as to encourage perspiration. The 
| back should be well ruvbed with opodeldoe or good 
old rum every night. Chalybeates are also very ser- 
viceable. 

A decoction of Peruvian bark is also good, with 
red wine; it is to be used with moderation in the 
forenoon and after dinner. 
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From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

CENTENNIAL, and Other Poems. By Kate Har- 
rington. A volume of poems by a lady of Iowa, t0 
which state the entire collection is dedicated in a 
few pleasant stanzas, and in honor of whose Centen- 
nial the first and longest piece, which gives the book 
its title, was written. Mrs. Harrington is the pos- 
sessor of no mean poetic gifts, as her effusions are 
not only musical and graceful, but also display 4 
lively fancy, much imaginative power, and a keen 

susceptibility to the beauties of nature. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 
MONFORT HALL. A Novel. By Mrs. Catherine 
| A. Warfield, author of “ The Household of Bouverie,” 
| ete. This is a novel of deep and absorbing interest, 
| in Mrs. Warfield’s peculiar style, and cannot fail to 
be warmly appreciated by her numerous admirers. 
| The characters are well marked, and depicted with 
| Skilful touches and striking naturalness. We were 
| somewhat disappointed, however, at the abrupt ter- 
mination of the story, to the completion of which4 
sequel is necessary. This sequel is promised us, in 
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a forthcoming volume, to be entitled “ Miriam’s | 
Memoirs.” 

PETERSON’S COMPLETE COIN BOOK, Contain. 
ing Perfect Fac-simile Impressions of ali the Various 
Gold, Silver, and Other Metallic Coins, Throughout | 
the World, with the United States Mint Value of 
gach Coin Under it. This is a book which will un- 
doubtedly be of great use during the coming Cen- 
teunial period, when coins from all parts of the 
world will probably be circulated here in more than 
ordinary abundance. 

ARENT IN THECLOUD. A Novel. 
Lever. 

GEORGE; or, The Planter of the Isle of France. 
By Alexander Dumas. 











By Charles 


From Harrer & BROTHERS, New York, through 
(CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE DEVIL’S CHAIN. By Edward Jenkins, 
M.P., author of “Ginx’s Baby,” etc. This is not so 
much a finished story as a series of sketches, loosely 
connected, illustrating the evils for which rum is 
responsible. The outlines are of the strongest, and 
the shadows of the blackest, and the whole shows 
the work of a master hand. The story is terribly 
peal and true to life, and is in striking contrast with 
the wishy-washy stories which are usually comprised 
inthe temperance literature of the day. 

HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Marcus 
Qlarke. This story has been written to illustrate 
the life of a felon during the period of his transporta- 
tion to the English penal colonies. The opportuni- 
ties for terrible abuse of power by those in authority ; 
the utter impossibility of reformation among crimi- 
nals; the absolute certainty that the most innocent 
among them will become schooled in crime before 
their release—this is ali pictured with terrible vivid- 
ness, and with an air of truth that should carry con- 
viction to every reader. The book ought to produce 
aprofound sensation in England; and even in this 
country its lessons need not be wholly thrown away, 
since the administration and discipline of our prisons 
are far from perfect. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” ete. 
This story displays all its author's peculiar excel- 
lences. It is quietly yet well told, and it is sad, 
rather than sensational; yet it is not wholly without 
brightness. The writer has evidently intended to 
illustrate, in a plain, but unobtrusive way, the im- 
perfectness of the system of clerical preferment in 
the English Church. Evidently a sequel is contem- 
plated by its author, as the book ends in an abrupt 
and unfinished manner. 

BIBLE WORD BOOK. By William Swinton. Ed- 
ited by Professor T. J. Conant, D.D. The concep- 
tion of a book of this character has been a happy 
one. The Bible student is often at fault as to the 
exact meaning of a word which has passed out of 
popular use, or has changed its meaning in modern 
English. The author of this little volume collects 
all such obscure words, and defines their exact 
meaning in the text. It is a volume which will be 
found especially useful in Sunday-schools and Bible 

es, 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 
With original illustrations by E. A. Abbey. In this 
Volume, the last, we believe, of the Harpers’ beauti- 
ful “Household Edition” of the works of Dickens, 
are comprised the whole of what are generally 
known as “The Christmas Stories” of that genial 
aod humanity-loving author. If Dickens had writ- 
ten nothing else, these stories would of themselves 
be sufficient to secure to him an immortality in the 
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hearts of the people. 
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HALVES. A Novel. By James Payn, author of 
“Walter’s Word,” ete. This is an ingeniously- 
planned novel, somewhat sombre in its details, yet 
with much to amuse, and ending in the main satis- 
factorily. 





From BERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION :— 

GATES OF PRAISE, ETC. By J. K. Macduff, D.D. 
The author’s name will be sufficient to insure for 
these sacred poems a place in the homes of Chris- 
tians who have read his other writings. There is the 
true spirit of inspiration in this poetry in its sympa- 
thy with Divine Truth. We refer our readers to two 
poems; called * Beyond the River’ and “Here and 
There,” as specimens of the tender pathos and deep 
Christian sentiment which pervade the book. 

THE STORY OF THE APOSTLES. By the author 
of “Peep of Day.”’ It is forty years since the author 
of this book wrote ** Peep of Day,” etc., for the use of 
children. Those who know how immense has been 
the circulation of these little books, and how much 
they are still used, even in the zenanas of India, will 
need no other inducement to buy this latest book as 
most delightful reading for their children. 

HAUNTED ROOMS. By A. L. O. E. These magic 
letters (standing, as we are told, for A Lady of Eng- 
land) herald a story full of interest, and pervaded 
by deep, Christian feeling. 

LILIES OR THISTLEDOWN. By Julia A. Math- 
ews. This is an effective illustration of the power of 
affection in softening the most stubborn heart. We 
commend these two books to the reading of the young 
people, for whom they are written. 

WELLS OF BACA;; or, Solaces of the Christian 
Mourner, etc. By Rev. J. L. Macduff, D.D. This is 
a small book, but it will be found a gem of great 
worth to hearts broken from the heavy sorrows of 
affliction by the death of beloved family relations 
and friends. It is a poem, written in blank verse, 
and the earnest and fervent faith of the author is 
felt in its full pathos and pity for the mourner, while 
the piety of Christian hope and submission is taught. 
We commend it to the true heart sufferer from the 
loss of the beloved. 

CHARLIE’S OLD ORGAN; or, Home, Sweet 
Home. This is a little book for little boys, and every 
one who reads it will find a new pleasure in trying 
to be good. Christie is a boy to love and help, and 
you will be better for his music. 

From LORING, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

THE SUMMERFIELD IMBROGLIO. A Tule. 
By Mortimer Collins. This is not a long story, nei- 
ther is it very involved in plot; but it is a sprightly 
and interesting one. Its characters stand out with 
their distinctive peculiarities, and are made to act 
their parts to perfection. As to the denouement, it 
may be said that ‘‘all’s well that ends well.” 

£55 ($275) A YEAR. Howl Make it by my Sewing 
Machine, Without Publicity or Contact with Others. 
By Julia Fisher. This little pamphlet is the record 
of a desperate attempt of an English gentlewoman 
to earn a livelihood in so secret a manner that she 
should not lose caste by having it known that she 
worked for a living. After long and patient effort, 
she only succeeded in earning a yearly pittance 
scarcely suf?ient to pay for her board ; and, if she 
had not possessed a small income beside, she would 
have had to lay down her gentility, and solve the 
problem of life in some other manner. We have 
small sympathy with this kind of mock gentility, 
which will stoop to do in private that which it con- 
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siders disgraceful to own in public. Nevertheless, | 


the narration of this woman's efforts may possibly 
coutain hints which more practical women can take 





MAY, 1876. 

THE steel plate for this month is one of the finest 
ones we have given this season. The fashion plate 
is also very appropriate. And the extension plate, 
containing designs of dresses, and other articles of 
use and wear, we assure our friends is all that can 
be desired. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Booxis replete with fashion-plates 
and illustrations as it is with miscellany, stories of 
varied and interesting character, poetry which may 
be classed among the choicest gems, and altogether 
is a most sparkling and interesting book.— Register, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


THE regulations for admittance to the Centennial 
grounds have been decided by the Board of Finauce. | 


The places of entrance and exit have been selected 
by reason of their proximity to main roads and the 
points nearest to which the railroad lines, the pas- 
senger cars, and steamboats will set down their pas- 
sengers. The entrances will nearly all have four 
gates, one for visitors to the Exhibition, that is, those 
who pay for their admission ; one for persons having 
complimentary tickets; a third fer exhibitors, repre- 
sentatives of the press, and employés; and a fourth 
for wagons. Near the entrances will be placed the 
exits. A number of turnstiles, varying at different 
points, from one to thirty-three, have been placed at 
the points of entrance. Of these there will be, alto- 
gether, one hundred and forty-six, and the total 
number of exits will be forty-two. 

The approaches to the entrances will consist of 
three passage-ways. The visitors will enter by two 
of these passage-ways, but the middle passage will 
be left clear, and a guard will be stationed near,the 
middle of it. In case of any disturbance in the line 
on either side of the middle passage, the guard will 
arrest the offender, draw him into the middle pas- 
sage, and pass him out beyond the fences. 

At the end of the passage will be two turnstiles, 
each of which will be under the control of a keeper, 
who will sit or stand behind a counter and receive 
the admission fee—a fifty-cent note—before the vis- 
itor passes the arm of the stile, which will, by a me- 
chanical contrivance, be operated by the keeper's 
foot. As the stile turns it registers the entrance of 
the visitor at the gate, and also by electricity at the 
manager’s office. The money when received is placed 


in a box under the counter, which, by a mechanical | 


arrangement, locks itself as it is pulled from position. 
The box can only be opened by the bank officers. The 
exits are of ingenious contrivance, and are so ar- 
ranged that the turnstiles will turn outwardly, but 
not inwardly—so that a person leaving the grounds 
will be unable to return. 

We have published the above regulations that our 
friends from abroad will understand the manner of 
entering. 


ALLEN, LANE, & Scorr and J. W. Lauderbach 
have issued Part XI. of “ A Century After,” the first 
of the series illustrating scenes outside of Philadel- 
phia. Reading, Pottsville, Valley Forge, and other 
noted places, are conspicuous illustrations in this 
nuinber. f 
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THE progress that has been made in the arrange. 
ment of the Horticultural Department makes it appa. 
rent that the display will be very extensive and 
beautiful. The circular plot of ground on the eagt 
of the building has been laid off with a circle of 

| thirteen flower beds, arranged in the form of 

| representing the thirteen original States. In the 

| centre will be a fountain. 


Gopbey is now as familiar as a household word, and 
any man or woman who is not a reader of Gopgy 
may be said to be living back in the dark ages— 
Nat. Defender, Norristown, Pa. 

Our friend, Geo. W. CuILps, of the Public Ledger, 
has done his part in impressing upon our visitors 

| the fact that the American people are lovers of good 
| journalism. He has enlarged his paper to an extra. 
| ordinary size. The wants of the people of Philadel. 
phia have always met with a response on his part, 
and the success of the Public Ledger, since his pro. 
prietorship, has been due altogether to that insight 
and sagacity which are prominent traits in his cha 
racter. The Ledger is an established favorite. 
THE whole sum of the cost of the “* Women’s Pa. 
vilion” was subscribed by women. There will be 
some fine specimens of the handiwork of the women 
of America and foreign countries on exhibition. 
ATLANTIC CrITY—CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC Orty 
RaAILRoAD.—After a visit to the Centennial grounds, 
to the stranger, there is no better place that can be 
selected for rest and recreation than the sea-shore, 
Here can be enjoyed the charms of a close contact 
with nature in her loveliest phase—for there is no- 
thing so grand and beautiful as the sea. Here can 
be enjoyed, with confidence, pure air. Here can be 
enjoyed that delightful sea bath that recuperates 
wasted strength. If hot baths are preferred, Atlan- 
tic City has them. The fishing and boating are of 
such a character as make it a Paradise. Its hotels 
and cottages cannot be surpassed. In fact, Atlantic 
City isa home. Far into the autumn the visitor and 
cottager lingers, and it is only business that compels 
a reluctant return to the city. 
The opening of the Atlantic Railroad, which con- 
verted the lonely beach into a far-famed summer 
resort, was attended with many difficulties. The re- 


gion through which it passed was one of the drear- . 


iest in New Jersey. But as years rolled on, towns 
and villages have sprung up on its route, and pleas 
ant homes and prosperity evidence the undertaking. 

In the present year the company, with an eye 
the wants of the great influx of strangers visiting our 
city, have provided such accommodations for their 
benefit as will ensure their speedy transit to that 
haven of rest—Atlantic City. 


Tue lady who regularly receives the Gopry has & 
feast for the eye, the heart, and the mind, for which 
it would be difficult to find a substitute in any other 

ublication with which we are acquainted.—Record 
fialifax C. H., Va. 

A LADY called upon her milliner the other day 
| get the character of her servant. The respectable 
appearance of the latter was beyond questioning. 
“But is she honest ?” asked the lady. “I am not s0 
certain about that,” replied the milliner; “I have 
sent her to you with my bill a dozen of times, and 
she has never yet given me the money.” 
| Mss SARTAIN, and Mrs. Wormley, of Columbus, 
| Ohio, are said to be the only two women in this coun- 
try who are good engravers on steel. 
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Washington generally appeared at church was a 
laced hat, stone-colored coat with gilt buttons, blue 
gurtout, buff Knee-breeches, boots, and gilt spurs. 
Being held the best horseman and the boldest fox- 
hunter in Virginia, it was natural that he followed 
the fashion prevalent among the young gallants, 
and came to church on horseback. He used a Pel- 
ham bit, and generally rode with holsters at his sad- 
die-peak. The portrait by Peale, which is considered 
pyhis relatives the most correct one, represents him 


atthe age of forty in the uniform of Colonel of the | 


Twenty-Second Virginia Militia. There is no trace 
of resemblance to the grandmotherly portrait by 
Stuart, even allowing for the difference of age. The 
former agrees in personal appearance with the cha- 
eter given him by neighborhood tradition—a bold, 
dashing gallant, even after his marriage; rather 
foppish in dress; and safe, according as occasion 
fered, to win a lady’s smile or the fox’s brush. 


Ovr illustration of Machinery Hall in front of the 


GEORGE WASHINGTON.—The dress in which George | 
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THE LIBRARY IN STRASBURG.—One of the greatest 
sacritices of the siege of Strasburg was the destruc- 
tion by fire of its ancient library. The German impe- 
rial Government laid the foundation of a thoroughiy 
German University, anu connected with it the new 
library, which was to take the place of its predeces- 
sor. An appeal was made to all German reading 
people to aid, and the result is published in an ad- 
dress, recently received here, made by one “ the 
librarians. Contributions were freely made in the 
United States, and the thanks of the library and uni- 
versity, as well as of the Government, have been 
formally tendered to Colonel M. Richards Mucklé, 
of the Public Ledger, who worked diligently and 


| successfully in securing not only private gifts, but 


Book is an excellent view, engraved from the plans | 


athe Centennial Commission. 





SECRET OF BEAUTY.—How to beautify the complex- 
jn and to improve it, and at the same time pre- 
grve the skin, are certainly secrets worth knowing. 
lis successfully accomplished by the use of Laird’s 
“BLOOM OF YouTH.” This valuable toilet article re- 
moves all discolorations. 

New SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, to whom 
al orders must be addressed, and the music will be 
vat by return mail, free of postage. 

New Songs and Baliads.—When the Roses Bloom 
Again, song for Decoration day, by M. W. Hackel- 
tn, 35 cents. Bring Me Blue Violets, beautiful and 
wasonable song and chorus, by Coralie Bell, 30. 
Francie Belle, pretty song by Krauss, 35. Hear My 
Prayer, beautiful sacred quartette by Grape, 50. Far 
From My Thoughts Vain World, sacred quartette, by 
Fradel, 50. 

New Piano Pieces.—Step by Step Schottische, by 
Nilsson, 20. English Sparrow Waltz, same, 20. Jolly 
Galop, by Barrett, 20. Beautiful Belles Waltz, by 
Glover, 30. Gladiola Waltz, Hackelton, 30. Stream 
a Life Polka, Search, 30. Lottie Mazourka, Mack, 
% Cavalry Quickstep, spirited, by Glover, 40. 
Holloway’s Musical Monthly for May is now 
Rady, and contains some fine music. Send 40 cents 
for this number, or $1 for the last three numbers. 
Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 

FASHIONS IN CoFFINS.—The invention of various 
forms of coffins is still continued in England. The 
vicker-work coffins are not sufficiently solid to meet 
with general approbation. Their use at funerals is, 
however, occasionally noted in the papers. A new 
kind of coffin has just been patented by the London 
Necropolis Company, which corporation owns a large 
metery at Woking. The coffin is like an ordinary 
we in appearance, but in reality is made of thick 
compressed paper upon a wooden frame. When 
placed in the ground, the paper speedily moulders, 
ind allows the earth to come in contact with the 
dedy.. In other countries the war is still waged over 
temation. A body was recently burned in Milan, 

aud Garibaldi has expressed a desire to have the 
sume method applied to his remains. 

THE colossal granite statue of the American sol- 
der, which is to be set up by the New England 
Granite Company, of Hartford, Conn., at the Cen- 
tennial grounds, is the property of Mr. M. D. Eyre, 


the aid of the General Government, and of the vari- 
ous State authorities too. The library now counts 
350,000 volumes, part of them brought from the other 
old libraries of the city, not injured during the 
siege. 

A WIsE AND GENEROUS GIFT.—Mrs. Wm. H. Os- 
born has purchased Cozzen's Hotel, that old and fa- 
vorite resort at West Point, for $65,000, and intends to 
present it to the New York Hospital Association, to 
be devoted to the purpose of a home for convalescent 
patients from the New York hospitals, without re- 
gard to creed or nationality. 

LITERAL ANALYSIS OF THE BIBLE.—The following 
is said to be an accurate literal and numerical analy- 
sis of the books, chapters, verses, words, and letters 
of the Old and New Testaments. We do not vouch 
for it, however :— 

Old Testament. New Testament. Total 

r 39 27 j 


r 


Books. ; 2 65 
Chapters . ° 929 260 1,189 
Verses . . 23,214 7,959 31,173 
Words : ° 592,439 181,253 773.692 
Letters . . 2,728,100 838,380 3,566,480 

The middle book of the Old Testementis Proverbs; 
the middie chapter is Job, xxix. ; the middle verse is 


in Second Chronicles, chap. xx., either the 17th or 
18th; the shortest verse is the 24th, of chap. i, First 
Chronicles. 

The middle book of the New Testament, Second 
Thessalonians; the middle chapter either the xiii. or 
xiv. Romans; the middle verse is the 17th of Acts, 
xvii. ; the shortest verse is the 25th of John, xi. 

The middle chapter of the whole Bible (Old and 
New Testaments), and the shortest is Psalm cxvii.; 


the middle verse is the 8th of Psalm exviii. 


THE readers of the Lapy’s BOoK are requested to 
examine the advertisement of Henry T. Williams on 
the last page. They will fipd there a description of 
several works he has for sale, that should be in the 
possession of every lady that has a taste for fancy 


| work. 


# Florence, Italy, who has loaned it for the purpose. ' grew before. 


WE have received from Briggs & Brothers, the 
great Seedsmen and Florists of Rochester, N. Y, 
and Chicago, Tll., a copy of their January number of 
their quarterly illustrated floral work. It is hand. 
somely gotten up, and contains a valuable catalogue 
of the choicest seeds that can be procured anywhere. 
To any one purchasing $5 worth of seeds they prom- 
ise to send a handsome Floral chromo. “ Flowers 
are the cheapest luxury in the world, and oftentimes 
the investment of even a single dollar in judiciously 
chosen seeds is the source of unspeakable delight 
and satisfaction. Let the whole country celebrate 
the Centennial by putting two flowers where one 
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Mr. Gopey: I have an adventure to relate, which 
you are welcome tv use if you think proper. I shall 
call it 


MY NOSE. 

We hear with infinite satisfaction of the vast prep- 
arations making for the coming Centennial. At the 
same time, we experience a feeling of intense thank- 

‘fulness thatit did not come a few years sooner—that 
our stout-hearted old forefathers bore and forbore 
until forbearance ceased to be a virtue, and did not 

_ sound the tocsin of American independence until the 

year 1776. 

We take it for granted that all the foreign powers, 
and representatives of powers who, we are told, are 
to come to our national festival, will desire to visit 
our nation’s capital before returning home. How 
we should have blushed, only a few years ago, at the 
bare idea! How we should have hung our dimin- 
ished heads at visions of its unpaved streets, its dingy 
buildings, and its general air of poverty and forlorn- 
ness! Now we can look upon it with pride and pleas- 
ure, and a confident assurance that it will, in coming 
years, be one of the most beautiful capitals of the 
world. Still we cannot quite forget some of our own 
past experiences. 

“You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 
We recall with a sigh the penance involved in by- 

gone days in paying the many visits demanded by 
the proprieties—of floundering through unmeasured 
depths of mud, or rushing blindly through such clouds 
of dust as endangered, if not one’s own eyes, at least 
those of one’s coachman, who was in those ante-bello 
times too valuable a piece of personal property to be 


risked with impunity. Of those fearful little jolts | 


and jars with which we passed from one street to 
another, I have a thrilling remembrance, and shall 
retain beautifying souvenirs to my life’s end. 

We were one day driving through the city, when 
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. a —— 
the doctor probed and sponged and plastered, in spite 
of the pain which 1 was enduring, all other thoughts 
seemed merged in a sense of the ridiculousness of 
the situation. 

I shall never forget the indignation with whieh] 
saw myself the centre of snch vulgar curiosity—for 


| curiosity it was and nothing more—not upon one face 


did I read the slightest expression of sympathy. One 
woman with a baby in her a ms, regaling herself at 
intervals on a huge piece of gingerbread, took up her 
position directly in front of me. From that day] 
have never been able to endure the sight of ginger. 
bread. Twosmall ragamufiins, who had been plying 
their vocation as volunteer street inspectors, gup. 
veyed the premises, and, as they turned to beat a 
retreat, said the one, “Been in a fight?” “No” 


| replied the other, “only a gal who has bitten her 


own nose off.” A dirty little four-year-older, whose 
nose seemed to be in a more disreputable condition 
than my own, tottled up and asked, abruptly, “How 
did you get hurt?’ Exasperated beyond human ep. 
durance, Iscreamed “ Mad dog!” At this announee. 
ment the crowd took to their heels, evidently im. 
pressed with the idea that the dangerous animal 
might be lurking somewhere amid the cans and 
cases, only awaiting an opportune moment to spring 
forth, conquering and to conquer; and so the shop 
was cleared and my mental tortures ended—but not 


| $0 my nose. 


mamma requested me to give some order to the | 


coachman. To doso, I was obliged to lower one of 
the front glasses. Whilst in the act we, -unfortu- 


nately, were crossing one of those horrid little cor- 


ner chasms to which I have just alluded. As the 
carriage banged down, my face was dashed directly 
through the pane of glass. In a moment I was del- 


uged with blood, and saw more stars than I had ever | 


dreamed of in the darkest night. The wildest ex- 
citement reigned for awhile. Mamma, who is at all 
times rather nervous, was very much in the condi- 


When our own physician came to see it, he ruth. 
lessly tore off the plasters and substituted another 
style of treatment. Who shall decide when doetors 
disagree? I have always entertained a perhaps un- 
charitable suspicion that it was done up at first bya 
member of the wrong school, not our kind of—pathy. 

M. 


PuRITAN NAMES.—Many nations have exhibiteda 
quaint fancy in the matter of giving names to indi. 
viduals, both in surnames and in given names. The 
Moslem and the Nerth American Indian were fond 
of sweet poetry in this direction: but if occasion 
seemed to require they could find names Plutoniay 
enough. It remained for the English Puritan, how. 
ever, to cap the climax in the way of fanciful personal 
nomenclature. All the quaint ardor of their irre 

ressible religion they revealed in the names whieh 

hey assumed, and which they gave to their children. 
And faint traces of the custom have come down even 
to our day. The writer was acquainted with a 
in which are—or were, fifteen years ago—three 
dren named, respectively, Hate-Evil, Go-Good-Al 
ways, and Walk-Meekly. There is a touch of 


| in the name, Dream Sweetly-God’s-Lamb, which 4 


tion which I have heard described as that of a “hen | 


with her head cut off,” and gave all sorts of incom- 
prehensible orders to the coachman; my little brother 
Jack, frightened at the sight of blood, screamed un- 
til exhausted, and then tried to persuade me to par- 
take of the candy whiclyhad just been bought for 
his especial delectation, and which he considered a 
sovereign panacea for all the ills that juvenile flesh 
is heir to. Henry, the coachman, who was the most 
composed in the party, seemed to take a realizing 


se of the : i ht a doctor | 
sense of the situation, and wisely thought | er Fly Debate 


the one thing needful in the crisis. So, espying on 
the walk one whom he recognized as such, although 
a total stranger to us, he drew up and requested his 
assistance. The doctor directed him to drive at once 
to an apotheecary’s shop, which chanced to be near by. 
In the mean time the rapidity of our gait and certain 
other indefinable, unmistakable signs, seemed to con- 
vinee the passers-by that something rather unusual 
must have taken place; for by the time we reached 
the apothecary’s door, a miscellaneous assemblage 
stood awaiting our advent, and immediately followed 
us in, until the little shop was filled to suffocation. 
My nose was found to be pretty badly cut, and as 





Puritan mother gave to her infant daughter; 
there is almost a grim humor in the name which one 
of Cromwell’s veterans assumed late in life—Praise- 
God-Barebones. ; 

In an old work on “ English Surnames and Patro- 
nymiecs” is found the following: They are names 
taken from a Od eee in Sussex County, in 1658—the 
year in which Richard Cromwell succeeded his father 
as Protector: “ Faint-Not Hewitt. Accepted Trevor, 
Redeemed Compton, Make-Peace Heaton, God. 
ward Smart, Stand-fast-on-High Stinger, 
Adams, Called Lower, Meek Brewer, Be-Courteous 


Cole, Repentance Avis, Search-the-Scriptures More 


ton, Kill-Sin Pimple 
i Roberts. it-the. Good- Fight 
of-Faith White, More-Fruit Flower, Hope-For Bend- 
ing, Graceful Harding, Weep-Not Billing, Seek-Wis 
dom Wood, Elected Mitchell, The-Peace-of- 
Knight.” 

And yet, after all, it remained for a Rhode Island 
Puritan of the last century to put the finishing toue 
upon this style of Christian names. He had a son 
whom he named Through-much-Tribulation-we-en- 
pat pe Clapp! AS be 
grew up and mingled with the world’s » 
came, for the sake of brevity, to be called RT ribby. 


REPUTATION is power; consequently, to despise is 
to weaken. 


Return ppamee, Be-Fait 
Figl 
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ORIGIN OF FRENCH FasHions.—A Paris correspond- 
ent, writing under a recent date, says:— 


“Trace a fashion to its origin, and you will nearly 
always find that it springs from the consciousness of 
adefect and a wish to mask it. The fatherland of 
erinoline is Spain, and a Spanish queen first wore 

ps to dissimulate unequal hips. 

“4 Venus of the Boulevards, who committed sui- 
cide by throwing herself over a balcony a few years 

revived the high-heeled shoes, which Louis Qua- 
torze originally brought into fashion to appear taller 
than the King of Spain at the meeting in the Isle of 
Pheasants. : 

*4 lady, who derives a prestige from rank, fortune, 

and striking beauty, scalded her arm three winters 

An ugly mark bore witness to the accident. 

She thought of wearing, to conceal it, those long- 

amed gloves which, out of mercy to the plebeian 

wives of Napoleon’s marshals and generals, the Em- 
Josephine adopted. 

“The hats slanting down over the eyebrows were 
the result of a lady of exalted rank losing her front 








“Queen Elizabeth’s neck was yellow and thin, 
hence the ‘ stiff muslin mane.’ 

“The double veil of white and black tulle was con- 

by a ‘parliamentary woman’ with a bad com- 

pexion. She used pearl-powder to hide her red skin, 

md the white and black veil to dissimulate the pearl- 
er, which would have shown on the black net. 

“An old Parisian beau, with an experience of more 
than half a century of fashionable society here and 
it the continental gambling and watering-places, 
maintains that when a fashion is not traceable toa 
teformity, it must have originated in the desire ofa 
rigning or rising belle to crush a rival. Certainly 
things now 2 la mode owe their vogue to this cause. 
kis a young duchess of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
itent on wrenching the sceptre of fashion from a 
wing beauty, who has brought in here afternoon 
dances and the new bonnet. From front to back rim 
this bonnet is of endless diameter. It is set on be- 
hind a wreath piled up upon the spot where phrenol- 
ists tell us the organ of firmness lies, and it defies 
madly the laws of gravitation. With its trailing gar- 
nds, it has a wild, frolicsome look, which suits the 
fiddy spirits of youth. No pity has it for the faded 
‘rejuvenated’ hair; and it does not lend itself to 
the stratagem of the double veil of white;and black 
fale. It only goes with a bared face. Endeavoring 
wlet herself down easy, the mature queen of fash- 
in, whom this bonnet was meant to dethrone, had 
reourse to artificial blossoms of a russet tint, cre- 
ued entirely by her flewriste. She is now being 
driven into her last entrenchments. 

“The fiat has gone forth that at afternoon and 
arden parties natural wreaths are to be worn. On 
moving her light straw bonnet, the danseuse will 
tain her floral crown. Those flowers with which 
tarly summer decks the fields and gardens are suit- 
ile only to bright, fresh youth. This fashion, with 
pain women predominating over pretty, is sure 
@ be ephemeral, and is not original. It was bor- 
towed from one set by the late Comtesse d’Apponyi 
when she wanted not to hide a defect, but to exclude 
fom her circle some financiers’ wives whose visages 

not bear in the sunlight proximity to natural 
ers. 

“The wreaths worn nearly forty years ago in her 
frden parties in the Faubourg St. Germain were 
mounted by a Mademoiselle Barjou, and who sup. 
_ to have discovered a preperatce which would 

p them fresh to the end of the féte. To one of 
these afternoon dances the Comtesse Lehon came in 
in; reen silk dress profusely garnished with real 

owers, and a white lace scarf over lilac silk. 
Abonnet to correspond was set tightly over a wreath 

Parma violets. 

“The paragon and mirror of fashion that year was 
Madame Emile De Girardin-—the Tenth Muse as she 
Was called. She appeared at one of the Comtesse 
DApponyl’s afternoons in sky-blue gauze and dai- 

She took a fleuriste with her, and a little girl 
Wenll daisies in the garden of the embassy. While 
latter gathered, the former composed wreaths 
‘ad bouquets, which were supplied fresh between 
dances.” 


THe smallest printed book is said to be a publica- 
tion of the Religious Tract Society of London— 
“Small Rain Upon the Tender Herb”—which is but 
oe and a quarter inches high. 

VOL. xcur.—31 











Hops—THEIR INTRODUCTION INTO GENERAL USE. 
—The Gardener’s Chronicle, a London periodical, 
says:— 


“The history of the introduction of the hop into 
general use, as given in our public records, is by no 
means devoid of interest. It is stated that in the 
fourth year of King Henry VI (1425-26) an informa- 
tion was laid against a person for putting into beer 
‘an unwholesome weed called an hopp;’ and that in 
the same reign Parliament was pet:tioned against 
‘that wicked weed called hops.’ In the reign of 
Henry VIIL, their use seems to have been fully es- 
tablished, although the brewer of the royal household 
was prohibited from using itinhisale. In the statute- 
book for 1552 the cultivation of hops is distinctly 
sanctioned ; and in 1574 Reynolde Scot published a 
black-letter treatise, with wood-cuts, expressly on 
the cultivation of hops, which is called ‘A Perfite 
Piat Forme of a Hoppe Garden.’ In 1603 English- 
grown hops were extensively used, as appears from 
an act of Jam@s I; and, although their use was peti- 
tioned against, and nominally condemned in the 
same reign, this prohibition was but little attended 


* Another article which ‘the famous City of London’ 
also petitioned against would be nowadays regarded 
as being even more indispensable than hops. Blith, 
in “The English Improver Improved” (published in 
1653), aye: It is not many years since the famous 
City of London petitioned the Parliament of Eng- 
land against two nuisances, and these were Newcas- 
tle coals, in regard of their stench, etc., and hops, in 
regard they would spoil the taste of drink, and en- 
danger the people.’ But from this time forward the 
general use of hops was thoroughly established. An 
act passed in the reign of Queen Anne inflicts a pen- 
alty of £20 upon all brewers who shall use any other 
bitter than hops in their malt liquors, and a similar 
enactment under George III. imposes a fine of £5 
per cwt. upon those who shall adulterate hops by 
giving them scent or color by drugs, while the cut- 
ting of hop-vines growing in a plantation is made 
ey ‘without benefit of clergy. 

“ Although the chief use of the hop is that connected 
with our national beverage, it has been put to other 
purposes of some little importance. Cloth of consid- 
erable strength is made from the fibrous stems of 
the plant in Sweden, and the Society of Arts in 1791 
awarded a premium to a Berkshire farmer who had 
succeeded in a similar manufacture. The attention 
of paper makers has also been directed to this as to 
most other fibrous plants. The young shoots are 
sometimes cooked and eaten like asparagus, and are 
said to be very good; in Gerard’s days these ‘ buds 
or first sprouts’ were used in salads, although that 
author regarded them as ‘more toothsome than 
nourishing.’ ”’ 


IN a recent number of the Peking Gazette, it is 
stated that a condemned prisoner, one Yang-wai-wo, 
who lies under sentence of death for connivance at 
a murder, is supposed to be innocent. Such, at least, 
is the popular belief; and on the same authority— 
the trial having been conducted in secret—Yang is 
credited with a confession of guilt under an avowed 
fear of torture, which must have singularly vitiated 
its value as evidence. When the judges ordered him 
to be tortured, he is said to have addressed them in 
the following terms: “It is superfluous. Tell me 
what you wish said, and I may as well say it now as 
when I am tortured to madness.’ The whole judi- 
cial system of China, however, is based on torture 
as the best mode of eliciting truth and discovering 
crime. 

A FRENCH paper says that the annual damage to 
cattle alone in France from the depredations of 
wolves reaches a sum of 2,000,000 franes, to say no- 
thing of the loss of sheep from the same cause. It 
is estimated that there are about 1000 breeding 
wolves, and that about 2500 whelps are born in May 
and June of each year. So that, notwithstanding 
the fact that about 1800 wolves are killed annually, 
there must be at least 2000 depredating by April of 
each year. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











THE above drawing is Ovo Gamber, American in 
design, an entirely new evolution of our invention. 
The ovo laws of proportion being a system of evolu- 
tions, an esthetic law governing ratios, lines, cha- 
racters, ete., renders it an easy work to evolve new 
and original designs, the above being one of these 
evolutions. The advantage of this building is that 











FIRST STORY. 


it is covered entire with slates, from the first story 
up, which renders it easy to construct, of frame, 
brick, or stone, as the brick or stone is of only one 
half the quantity. This will save one half of the 
painting, as the slates are a cheap material and fire- 
proof. It has two full stories, with a French roof 
story above. The water is collected by the cornice, 
and carried down by short spouts to the ground. 
This design can be built for %. Stories, eleven 
and ten feet high. 

A _ new edition of “ Hobbs’ Architecture” is now 
ready. It has been greatly enlarged with new and 
useful designs. Copies sent upon the recut of $8. 
Address Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, 804 North Eighth St. 

First Story.—P parlor, 20 by 14 feet; L library, 14 











feet by 8 feet 6 inches; N nursery, 14 by 11 feet; K 
kitehen, 14 by 13 feet: SK summer kitchen, 15 feeté 
inches by 9 feet 6 inches; O lobby, 7 feet 6 inches 

7 feet 6 inches. 






































SECOND STORY. 
Second Story.—C C C chambers; B balcony; SW 
sewing-room. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. pee 

All persons requiring answers by mail must 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. in 

Any person making inquiries to be answered at 
any particular number must send their request 
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jeast two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

i H. S-—Sent embroidery silk, etc., Febru- 

pth. 
iss H. D.—Sent patterns 26th. 

Mrs. C. J. H.—Sent braid March Ist. 

Mrs. E. P. B.—Sent order by express 2d. 

Miss G. 8.—Sent lead comb 6th. 

Miss J. B.—Sent lace 9th. 

Mrs. Devoe.—Sent ring 15th. 

Miss M. L.—Sent gloves 15th. 

Mrs. S. D.—Sent lead comb 17th. 

Mrs. C. F.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 


E. C. F.—The difference between New York and 


delphia in the number of buildings, is this: In | 
York there are 80,000, and in Philadelphia | 


000. Broad Street is about fourteen miles long, 

twice the length of the city of New York. 
uirer.—Nitrate of silver, when swallowed, is 

tralized by common tabie-salt freely given in so- 
nm of water. 

Sally. -- Soprano, mezzo-soprano, alto, and contralto 
ae natural to women; tenor, counter-tenor, bari- 
fone, and bass to men. — 

Pauline.—We cannot inform you where to dispose 
ad your work. 

ily.—If the gentleman's presence is objection- 
able, convey the fact to him in as delicate a manner 


an: 
tlie.—** Dejeuner” is pronounced da-zhu-na; it 
the French word for breakfast. 

“Amy Brook,” deéclined. 

*Joe’s Darling,” declined. No stamps for return. 

“Katy Darling,” Pittsfield, Mass. Letter returned, 
mealied for. 

Josephine.—We have no doubt that in your inspec- 
tion of Philadelphia stores, you will agree that they 
cannot be surpassed in any city of the Union. 

C. H.—We cannot tell you of anything likely to re- 
duce your color without injury to your health. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Havin had frequent applications forthe purchase 





of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis. | 


tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of # small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 


las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- | 
homy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- | 


warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 


When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail | 


here penee the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
ls or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, cecempantes by checks for the proposed 
etpenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money és 
frst received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
Teta for losses that may occur in re- 

ing. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1—Evening dress of pink silk, the back cut 
With a long train and a pouf at the top. The front 
breadth is trimmed entirely with knife plaitings; 
the back breadths with a single one around them. 
The bodice and sash overskirt, which fastens in a 
bow in the back, are of white matelasse, trimmed 
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with a netted fringe. The sleeves match the under- 
skirt, and are trimmed with two rows of lace, Hair 
arranged high ou the head, with flowers and feather 
in it. 
| Fig. 2.—House dress of plum silk and plaid camel’s- 
hair. The underskirt is trimmed with ruffles; the 
| bodice and overskirt button down the back, and are 
| fastened with a bow to match the underskirt. Coat 
sleeves, buttoned down the outside of the arm. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of lilac silk and matelasse. 
The underskirt is of the plain silk, with ruffies and 
scarf drapery of the matelasse. Cuirass basque, with 
vest of the plain silk, and sleeves, Hair arranged 
in finger puffs, with bow of ribbon at the side. 

Fig. 4.—Reception dress of silk and grenadine. 
The underskirt and bodice are of plain green silk; 
| the overdress and bodice (which fastens under the 
| arms) is of figured silk grenadine, trimmed with 
narrow pipings of silk. Silver chatelaine encircling 
the waist. Silver Marguerites in the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of coffee-colored camel’s- 
| hair. THe underskirt is of the plain goods, trimmed 
| with two knife plaitings, headed with bias bands of 
| plaid. The overskirt consists of two aprons; the 

lower one plain, bound with striped; the upper one 
| of the striped; sash ends in back. Sacque bodice 
to match overskirt, with vest and sleeves of the plain. 
Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Costume for child of four years, made of 
blue Cashmere. Hat of chip, trimmed with ribbon 
to match dress. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Walking dress of gray twilled debége, made 
with one skirt and a polonaise; the trimmingis plaid 
goods of gray and brown. Gray straw bonnet, 
trimmed with gray velvet and shaded feather. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of black silk. The under- 
skirt trimmed wifh narrow ruffles; the overskirt 
with one ruftie and band, with sash ends at the sides. 
Plain bodice cut in one, with the apron overskirt in 
front. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with black silk 
and scarlet bird. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of ladies’ wrap- 
per, made with a loose basque front, with a tight un- 
der bodice. It is made of either woollen or wash 
| goods, the trimming being either silk of a solid color, 
or percale, according to the goods used. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of brown camel’s-hair, made with 
| a plain skirt; the front trimmed with folds of the 








| 


camel’s-hair and silk ; the skirt is trimmed with bias 
bands of plaid upon the back breadths. Basque bod- 
ice, trimmed to correspond; coat sleeves buttoned 
on the back of the arm. Brown straw hat, trimmed 
with feathers and silk. 

Fig. 6.—Visiting dress of two shades of gray silk. 
The underskirt is of the darkest, the overskirt is of 
the lightest, trimmed with fringe. Basque bodice 
cut square on the bips, of t:e darkest silk, with the 
lightest trimming the back; the sleeves of the light, 
with dark bands pointed upon them, and dark ruffs. 
Bonnet of gray chip, trimmed with silk; pink roses 
inside the brim. 

Fig. 7.—Fancy cap for lady, of white lace and pink 
ribbon. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Back and front view of fichu, made 
of black lace and trimmed with bows of ribbon, 

Fig. 10.—Locket pendant of different colored gold, 
with cameo in the centre, and set with large pearls. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of walking 
dress and sacque for little girl of four years. It can 
be made of Cashmere, pique, or any wash goods. 
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The skirt is kilt; the sacque is cut with cape, scal- 
loped around and bound with braid. 

Fig. 3.—Ladies’ night dress, made with shirt front 
formed of rows of insertion, with plaited ruffle of 
embroidery around the neck and down the front. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of straw for little boy, bound with vel- 
vet, and wing at one side. 

Fig. 5.—Cravat bow of blue and white plaid silk 
and Mechiin lace. 

Fig. 6 and 17.—Parasol of fawn-colored poult de 

* soie, lined wit white lutestring and edged with two 
rows of yak lace; handle of brown wood, bows and 
loops of gros grain ribbon, edged with lace. Fig. 6 
represents it closed. 

Fig. 7.—Linen collar to wear with a surplice dress; 
the corners are faced with a colored percale. 

Fig. 8.—Necklace of cut jet beads graduated in 
size, fastened by jet clasps on the sides. 

Fig. 9.—Ladies’ night-cap. 

Figs.10 and 11.—Morning suit for little boy of ten 
years. Thesuitisof dark green cloth, with the edges 
stitched. Fig. ll is of light gray diagonal. ‘The tunic 
is braided with an ornamental design. 

Fig. 12.—Evening dress for little boy of six or seven 
years. The tunic and knickerbockers are of black 
velvet, edged with a fold of black faille. 

Fig. 13.—Morning suit for boy of seven years of age. 
The suit is of heather-mixture homespun, ornament- 
ed with braid. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Morning suits for boys of six or 
seven years. The suits are of slate-colored tweed, 
with stitched edges, and smoke-pear! buttons. 

Fig. 16.—Parasol of black taffeta, lined with white 


lutestring and richly-trimmed with guipure lace; an | 


embroidery of leaves and sprays. Handle of carved 
black wood. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ chemise, with band and sleeves of 
crochet insertion and edge. 

Fig. 19.— Fashionable lingerie. 1. Muslin cuff, 
plaited and trimmed with narrow Valenciennes lace. 
The plaiting is mounted on a back-stitched linen 
Vand. 2. Muslin sleeve, with embroidered insertion, 
separated with muslin bowillonnés ; a small silk bow 
at the top. 3. Square linen cuff, open, and orna- 
mented with a colored edge appliqué, with an em- 
broidery on the portion where it is cut out. 4. Linen 
cuff, hollowed out at the side, and bordered with a 
wide Nainsook border frill, both embroidered and 
plaited. 5. Double linen cuff, each one headed with 
a narrow bovwillonné of muslin; a third and a nar- 
rower cuff is carried upwards towards the shoulder. 
6. A round, open linen cuff, embroidered at the edge. 
7. Cuff formed with a deep plaiting of Organdy mus- 
lin, which is crossed with folds of the same, fastened 
with a silk bow. 8. Round open cuff of checked-col- 
ored linen called “ Madras,” with bow to match. 9. 
Square open cuff, with colored border. 10. Open 
linen collar, with upright embroidered muslin plait- 
ing and rabat, fastened down with a strap of stitched 
linen. Tt can be worn with the cuffs, 1, 2, 4, and 7, 
by matching the materials and embroidery. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
sacque, made of black silk embroidered and trimmed 
* with fringe and ribbon bows. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 
(See Pngravings, Page 409.) 

Fig. 1.—Girl of ten. Gray Cashmere dress, trimmed 
with faille to match. The tablier is covered with al- 
ternate plaitings and douillonnés. The crossbands 
at the sides are faille, and they are separated with a 
wide plaiting; at the back there is a pouf. Paletdt, 
trimmed with mohair braid. 

Fig. 2.—Girl of five. Eceru-colored dress. The skirt 
is kilt-plaited at the sides, while the back and front 


| are trimmed with a box-plaiting and ruche. White 
cloth jacket, trimmed with blue mohair braid. 

| Fig. 3—Girl of ten. Brown vicugna cloth jacket, 

| trimmed with buttons and braid tomatch. The skirt, 

| which is vicugna color, and trimmed with narrow 

flounces and a wide sash, is tied at the back witha 

bow. 

Fig. 4.—Girl of six. Blue striped serge skirt, 
trimmed with three graduated plaitings. White cloth 
jacket, double-breasted and with collar, trimmed 
with mohair braid to match skirt. 

Fig. 5.—Girl of six. Ponceau Cashmere skirt, bor. 
dered with a plaiting. The tablier is covered with 
crossbands; there are quilles at the sides, and the 
back is full. White serge jacket with ponceau braid, 

Fig. 6.—Girl of ‘three. Light blue poplin costume, 
trimmed with dark blue velvet. The skirt is bor. 
dered with a kilt-plaited flounce, headed with two 
rows of velvet. The jacket corresponds. 


CHITCHAT 


ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

AS we predicted last month, the favorite goods for 
general wear for the spring season are of wool; 
debégés, the cheapest, and for many costumes the 
most popular, are arranged, as almost all goods are 
in a costume, to show three different patterns, 
namely, plain goods, graduated stripes, and plaids. 
These stripes are of three shades of color, graduated 
width, and are shown in all kind of goods, from per. 
cale up to silk. The sleeves, lower skirt, and flounces 
are usually made of the plain stuff; the stripe is 
formed into bias bands on the flounces and the 
overdress: while the plaid is used for the overdress 
entirely. The damask woollens, before spoken of, 
increase in popularity : they are used for overdresses, 
and polonaises over silk underskirts. The most 
fashionable colors are cream, French gray, blue, and 
gray-blue. Cream color is decidedly the favorite 
color; it is shown in three shades: the first and 
lightest, ivorie; the next, a tint deeper, is bié vert, 
like half ripe wheat; and the third is blé mar, or 
ripe wheat. 

Striped woollen goods are preferred to plaids 
when only one figured fabric is used, although both 
are imported. The stripes are graduated with 4 
group of seven or eight at intervals, beginning with 
the merest hair line, widening by degrees to a quar- 
ter of an inch. 

The fancy for cream-colored grenadine promises 
to be greater than for any other fancy color; barred 
grenadines of this color will be particularly fashion- 
able. Some of these, in fact the majority, are of the 
solid color; while others are of cream, with black, 
old blue, or plum color. “Old blue” is the rich dark- 
blue that China collectors call by that name. 

Old-fashioned wool barége is again revived, and is 
shown in the three shades of cream color; these will 
be relieved by bows and facings of cardinal red and 
old blue. Black grenadine will again, as it always 
has been, be the standard dress for summer, 4§ 
black silk is for all other seasons. There are striped 
and barred grenadines, damask and brocaded grena- 
dines. The greatest novelty of all is black grenadine 
checked with gold or siJver threads. There are also 
velvet barred grenadines, and the velvet stripes 
popular last summer. 

Old-fashioned organdies, and the cool, clear lawns 
in favor a generation ago, have been revived for the 
Centennial year, and come in bordered patterns. 
The foundation of the dress is in hair stripes, or 
bars, or rose-buds of color on white or cream tinted 
grounds, with gayly.flowered borders on a relief of 
black. The border is, of course, used for flouncing 
and trimming the dress. 
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All kinds of wash goods are to be used for street 
suits the coming season ; foulard percales are brought 
out in cheviot stripes, checks, blocks, and irregular 

ds of one color on a white ground. Blue and 
gray “ gingham plaids,” and brown and snuff color, 
and blue and white cottons, worn by our grand- 
mothers, are reproduced. Cream color is also espe- 
cially liked in cambrics, French jaconets, and per- 
eales. The dark, solid, colored grazed percales of 
last year are also shown; but these will be princi- 
pally used for pipings. The greatest novelty in wash 


goods for costumes is the toile d’Alsace, a soft, un- | 


glazed cotton fabric, fine as the real Scotch ging- 


hams, and as light and cool as linen; this goods | 


comes in the three styles of goods for costumes spoken 
of above. There is very little novelty in the way of 
making these dresses up. The lower skirts are ar- 
ranged so that they train slightly in the street, or 
are shortened in the house. One or two scanty bias 


founces is the trimming. The overskirt is a long | 


apron, sloped to the figure, with full back breadths 
that are caught up in a puff behind by means of a 
sash of the material. An end of this sash is sewed 
into the side seams, and then a large long looped bow 
istied in the middle. This draws the front smoothly 
over the figure, and the back breadths are pplled 
over the sash in a puff. This skirt has the advantage 
of being easily ironed, as the sash and back breadths 
are readily straightened out. A single deep, full 
pocket is on the front. The body may be a belted 


basque or a side-plaited waist, or else the baby waists | 


@ blouses once so popularly worn. New belted 


basques have the side forms of the back, beginning | 
| trimming the bodices of all dressy toilets, unless 


on the shoulders instead of in the armholes, thus 
making the long seams now used in all corsages. 
The neck is finished with an English collar that is 
very high behind, and is turned over in very wide 
points in front. The sleeves are ordinary coat shape, 
with very simple cuff, or else a plaiting which falls 
over the hand. The lawns spoken of are to be made 
with square kerchiefs, or fichus somewhat in the 
Centennial fashion. The flounces, overskirt, collar, 
cuffs, belt, and pocket are ali trimmed with the bor- 
der which comes on the edge of the lawn. Gayly- 
colored ribbons, made into rosettes, are also to be 
wed on these pretty and simple dresses. It is pre- 
dicted that these colored wash dresses will take 
the place of the white muslin suits that have so 
long been the standard dress for summer in the 
ountry. 

Itshould be remembered that colored hosiery to 
correspond with the dress, and square-toed slippers 
trimmed with a rosette or a buckle, are a part of the 
gay and pretty Centennial dress. 

Overskirts are still worn as much as ever, but are 
growing longer and longer, thus heralding the re- 
turn to dresses without overskirts. For young girls, 
spring dresses are being made without overskirts, 
but with scarfs crossing each other of the dress ma- 
terial These dresses without overskirts deserve 
special note, as they probably contain the germ of 
the fashion of the future. Then these dresses are in 
the Princess shape, with a very long back, which is 
continued to form the deep plaits of the skirt; the 
only trimming (these dresses are intended for young 
girls, it must be remembered) consists of two series 
of narrow galloons, of five rows each, set on close 
together. These series of narrow galloonsare placed 
along the hem, passing up the fronts to the neck, 
and traversing the upper part of the corsage in such 
&manner as to simulate a small cape. Similar gal- 
loon is set on the back to define the simulated ends 
of the cape. The polonaise is decidedly the newest 
style of making dresses ; perhaps we ought to recall 
that remark as hardly being correct in speaking of 








| toilet-—the bonnet. 





so old a fashion revived. However, as it now appears, 
it is very large and full, almost like a short skirt, 
worn over a long one of the same material. The 
polonaise is buttoned all the way down in front, 
and draped in the back under bows of ribbon, or 
sometimes in the Princess shape. When the bodice 
is made separate from the skirts, it is invariably 
cuirasse shaped. 

New Martha Washington fichus are three-cornered 
kerchiefs of sheer lawn, edged on the two lower 
sides by fine Valenciennes lace, at least a quarter of 
a yard wide. This lace is joined at the corners so 
beautifully that it appears to have been wrought in 
that shape. Other fichus are formed of three or 
four straight long folds of white brocaded silk, 
edged on each side with Valenciennes. The folds 
form a little plaited fan below the belt. The lace 
about the neck is fluted, and arranged to stand up 
like a frill. For street wear are new white bro- 
caded silk ties or scarfs, tied in a large sailor knot, 
with the pointed énds doubled, and very richly 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. There are also 
écru ties, made in the same way, of cream-colored 
brocade and the écru laces. A novelty is a scarf of 
ribbon lace, which is écru silk, wrought in open 
striped figures. 

The high English collar, with rolled points in front, 
will remain in fashion through the spring and sum- 
mer. The new fancy is to have a wide binding on 
the edges made of the new plaid ginghams or cam- 
brics. Cuffs, bound to match, clasp the arm in the 
centre, and are made to flare outward at each end. 
Frillings of white tulle, or crépe lisse, are used for 


very beautiful lace is worn. Linen collars should 
only be worn in demi toilets. 

But, alluring as the novelties in dress goods and 
styles are, we must not, in our anxiety to endeavor 
to describe, or at least give a faint idea of what we 
have seen, forget the crowning glory of a lady’s 
To begin with the shape of the 
bonnets—the most difficult part of them, as there 


| are such a variety of styles, that it seems almost as 


if each wearer was destined to have a style of her 
own. Wesee both large and small bonnets, flaring 
fronts and close ears, square crowns and round 
crowns, and finally the long-expected bonnets with 
curtains re-appear; but these are so clumsy looking 
that we do not think they will become popular. But 
all have the high effect given to them, either by a 
crown or a raised front. The material of which they 
are composed is very soft, light chip, either cream, 
white, or black. There is a bonnet with ample 
crown and close ears, which has been imported for 
old ladies, who have had reason to complain of late 
that no provision was made for them. Round hats 
show very little novelty in shape. The most grace- 
ful model has a square brim projecting far over the 
eyes in front to protect them well, while the sides 
and back are turned upward. This hat resembles 
the reversible felt hat that was worn the past season. 
There are also many round-crowned Derby hats, 
such as have been worn. Turbans, with brims 
closely curled upward all around the crown, are 
shown for those who do not like the fashion of leav- 
ing the top of the head uncovered, which the present 
style of the bonnets demand. Light colors are de- 
cidedly the favorites; black bonnets are by no means 
abandoned, but the white and light bonnets were so 
successful the past season for dress occasions that 
they are going to be far more generally adopted 
than they have been for years. All the écru tints 
will bé the favorites; but we also see very delicate 
rose tints, sea foam green, and pale French gray. 
Soft brocaded and basket-woven silks and ribbons 
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to match are used for trimmings. These silks are of 
one shade, with tiny armure figures, natte squares, 
or else floriated designs. Some ribbons are so thick 
with raised, rough surfaces, that they have the ap- 
pearance of being wadded, yet are as flexible as 
lutestring. Other very choice ribbons have twilled 
blocks, with the twill of the block next it reversed. 
Wider ribbons, measuring three or four inches, are 
more generally used than narrower ones. Cardinal 
red still remains popular, Thin fabrics are again to 
* be used for bonnet trimmings. There are gauze rib- 
bons, with tiny open spaces, and blocks like the 
grenadines worn last season; these are seen in both 
plainand contrasting colors. There is also fine sheer 
gauze like grenadine, in écru and buff tints, sold for 
draping bonnets and for veils. These écru gauze 
veils take the place of the dark grenadine ones worn 
the past season on undress occasions. The new 
cream-tinted Cashmere lace for light hats glistens 
like hoar-frost, and is called frosted lace. AlJl white 
flowers reappear in wreaths for the crown, with one 
or two trailing sprays behind, or else in touffes for 
the top, and mixed bouquets for the face trimming. 
Syringas, wall-flowers, ox-eyed daisies, white roses 
and buds, hawthorn, laurel and fruit blossoms are 
shown in abundance. With these there is usually 
some dark foliage, as of the ivy or rose; and, above 
all else, the poppies so long in favor are again used 
in contrast with the creamy flowers. Roses of six or 
seven different shades, without any foliage, are ar- 
ranged in a touffe; while near these are branches of 
rose-vines with unblown buds, showing as many dif- 
ferent shades peeping out from their green calyxes. 
We will describe one bonnet of a style adopted for 
general wear, and then pass to other themes. Rough 
straws are very popular, not the rough-and-ready 
straw of past years, but a satin-faced straw, only 
coarse and slightly rough. The one we wish to de- 
scribe was trimmed with a wreath of mosses and of 
grasses gone to seed passing around the crown, with 
scarlet poppies on the top. Loops of creamy ribbon 
pass down the middle of the crown, and long stream- 
ers hang behind. The front is faced with scarlet. 
Strings are made of écru-colored Brussels net, 
hemmed on one side, while the other is edged with 
Archangel lace. 

There is a new belt, called La Juive, introduced 
for evening wear. It is made of black velvet, em- 
broidered with real bullion that will not tarnish. 
The gold or silver threads are in long stitches close 
together, forming a branching pattern that is very 
effective, especially when worn with black dresses 
and quaint gold or silver jewelry, such as bugles, 
dog-collar, chatelaine, etc. Silver ornaments are 
now in the greatest request; the bangles, or narrow 
bracelets that slip over the hand are the fancy of the 
season. A number of these are worn on the one 
wrist at the same time, some have enamelled mot- 
toes in Latin andin French. Dog-collars of pure sil- 
ver also continue popular, daggers for the hair, 
chased clasps for fastening India shawls, large silver 
buckles for slippers, and chatelaine bags of velvet 
with silver clasps, and brooches and ear-rings help 
to make the number of silver ornaments complete. 

For the benefit of our readers who may be inter- 
ested in modern grandeur, we quote the following 
from a late Paris letter to the Philadelphia Hvening 
Telegraph, written by their able correspondent, Lucy 
Hooper :— F 

“I have had the pleasure of inspecting the trous- 
seau of a princess—a real princess, that is to say, one 
of undoubted royal blood—the damsel in question 
being the Princess Marie Alexandrina of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, niece of the Kingof Holland. She is shortly to 
be married to the Prince of Reuss, and the firm of 





_ Gorand & Co, has had the honor of preparing the 


bridal outfit of her royal highness. She has twelve 
dozen each of all the smaller articles of lingerie, and 
six dozen of the larger pieces, all of the finest cam. 
bric, only varying in the styles of their puffs and 
tucks, their laces or embroidery. These undergar. 
ments alone cost $12,000. Then she has eighty dresses 
and twenty-five bonnets, and many gloves, fans, 
cloaks, shawls, and other pretty trifies. The laces 
in particular were exquisite in fineness and design, 
One dinner dress of palest crépe de Chine was deco. 
rated with three heod flounces of the finest and cost. 
liest Valenciennes, which crossed the front trang. 
versely; the back of the dress was drawn in two 
immense pads, and the cuirass corsage open en 
ceur, was trimmed with narrow lace to match the 
flounces. Another dress of pale lilac crépe de Ching 
was trimmed with equally fine and beautiful point 
Duchesse. A garnet velvet dress was decorated with 
narrow point d’ Alencon, of the greatest beauty and 
fineness. The wedding dress was in white satin, 
The front of the skirt was covered with three wide 
flounces of magnificent point aguille (sometimes er. 
roneously called point de Venise), the second richest 
of modern laces, the richest being, of course, the 
point d’ Alencon. These flounces were simply put on, 
strafght round the skirt, in the old-fashioned way, 
An immense court train, fully three yards long, was 
attached to the waistband of the skirt. It was bor. 
dered all round with rows of lace, separated bya 
narrow quilling of satin. The corsage was, as usual, 
open en ceur, with half-long sleeves, and was 
trimmed with lace; its dress of pale, rose-colored 
silk was decorated with flounces and trimming of 
point appliqué, which looked very ordinary in com- 
parison with the splendors of the richer laces. 

“There were also dresses trimmed with antique 
laces, which had descended to the bride from some 
one of her royal ancestors—curious, cobweb-like fab- 
rics, but lacking the dainty beauty of artistic design 
which marks the laces of the present day. The cost 
liest and most superb article in the trousseau was 
displayed on a table in the centre of the room. It 
was a tunic or overskirt of the royal point d’ Alencon 
of incomparable fineness and beauty of design. This 
fabric had employed ten workmen for eight years, 
and had cost $10,000. The pattern was dahlias, for- 
get-me-nots, and ferns, grouped with marvellous 
grace and encircled by a dainty tracery of branching 
tendrils, delicate as frostwork upon the window. 
pane. The bride's travelling dress was of stamped 
black velvet, trimmed with bands of Russian sable, 
and surmounted by a black velvet toque, also trimmed 
with fur, and with a single bird with dove-colored 
and golden-green plumage. The cost of the whole 
trousseau had amounted to $100,000. 

“For the bride’s mother, the Grand Duchess of 
Saxe- Weimar, a ruby velvet dress had been prepared, 
covered almost entirely with the real point de Venise, 
that antique lace of cardinals and convents, the s¢ 
cret of whose manufacture is lost. What these broad 
flounces, delicate as carvings in ivory, might be 
worth, I did not attempt to surmise. A court dress 
made for the Grand Duchess was shown; the train 


was of pale green satin, bordered with a band of em- — 


broidery in silver, the threads of which, being of pure 
metal, had resisted the action of time, for this train 
had been a gift to the lady from her godmother, oné 
of the late empressesof Russia, It was linedt 
out with ermine, and must have been nosmall weight 
to carry. The dress it was to be worn over was 
white satin, covered with flounces in white net, em- 
broidered with silver flowers to match those on the 
train, these flounces being of modern manufacture. 
FasHIon. 
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AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


and **Gold Medal of Progress,” of 
nstitute, November, 1875, and the 
of the Franklin Institute, 


Awarded the 
the American 
“Scott Legacy Medal,” 
October, 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the World has an 
“Automatic Tension,” or any other of its Char- 
acteristic Features. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND INVESTIGATION INVITED. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. Co., 
658 BROADWAY, New York. 
1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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tous general and local), without drugs, in Dr. Geo. 
H. Taylor’s Diseases of Women. Mailed for $1.50. 

Summary of book sent on receipt of stamp. Woov 
Co., 17 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 


$7 Poune eek Old and Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and Outfit 
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THOMSON’S GLOVE FITTING 
Are the most PERFECT, DURABLE, and ECONOM.- 
ICAL CORSETS MADE. They give entire satisfac- 
tion. Every lady who has worn them recommends 

them. Be sure to get the genuine. 
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They are Unbreakable, and their fastenings do 
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NEW ROSES. _ 
MILLER & HAYES, 


\ Offer 15,000 strong plants from ~ 
their stock of 500 varieties. Al] ~ 
the latest novelties and best 
old sorts, trueto name. Grown 
on their own roots, in 4,5, J 
6inch pots. Catalogue senton © 
receipt of 3 cent stamp. 

5774 Germantown Av., Philadelphia, Pa 
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That LEAMON’s ANTLINE DyEs are the perfection of 
domestic dyes. They are all in liquid form, and cap 
be readily used by even a child. Anything can be 
colored, and any color readiiy obtained. Any wook 
len or silk fabric will take splendid colors. Cottons, 
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LADIES’ FANC™ WORK. 


practical information about plants and flowers for the parlor, conservatory, wardian case fernery, or wil- 
Price $1.50, Ms ¢ foadl, post.pai id. For sale at all book stores. ; 
THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION, devoted to Household Eleganciss : 
Home Pets, Ladies’ Fancy Work ye! Amusements, Flowers, Windo 
TRATED. $1.30 A ~ PBST TIRSS 54 piu ies, 10 cent caw. 
. $1. r year. ents wanted. Specimen copies, 10 cents. 
‘Address . HENRY T. ‘WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York- 


dow garden. 
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Ladies, Just the Book for You. © 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK, a new book, just published, — 
devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, Fire” 
Sereens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series ~ 
of designs for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornamen 
Shell Flowers and Shell Werk, Bead Mosaic ; 
Fish Seale Embroidery, Hair Work, Card-board Or. 
naments, Fancy Rubber. Work, Cottage Foot Rests, — 
Window Garden Decorations Iiluminating, Grecian 
and ental Painting, Crochet Work, Fret- Work, 
desi in Embroidery, Java Canvas Work, and an ~ 
immense number of designs of other fancy work, to — 
delight all lovers of household art and recreation. 
300 pages, 280 illustrations. Price $1.50. Sent by ~ 
mail, poetpeld, or for sale by all book stores. \ 
HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. A splendid book on 
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household art, devoted to a multitude of topics, in- & 


teresting to ladies everywhere. Among the most 

pular subjects are Transparencies on Glass, Leaf 

ork, Autumn Leaves, Wax Work, Painting, Leath- 
er Work, Picture Frames, Brackets, Wall 
Work Boxes and Baskets, Straw 
Leaves, Hair Work, Shell Work, 4 
Card-board Work, Worsted Work, Spatter Work, © 
Mosses, Cone Work, etc. Hund 
illustrations decorate the pages which are 
overflowing with hints an evices to every lady, 
how to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, a 
delightfully, with fancy articles of her own construc 
tion. By farthe most popular and elegant gift book 
of the year—300 pages. Price $1.50, sent post-paid 
by mail, or for sale by all book stores. 
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